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Few things have ever caused us more grief, or trouble of 
mind, than the discovery that the Protestant Episcopal Church 


of this country, as well as the Church of England, dooms every 
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The Suffering and the Sulvation of Lufants. (Jan. 
new-born infant to ‘ God’s wrath and damnation ;’ to ‘temporal:: 
spiritual, and eternal death ;’ to ‘the fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels;’ from which it is delivered only by baptism. , 
Having taken a solemn vow ‘to minister the doctrine and sac- 
raments .... as this Church hath received the same; and, 
finding it impossible to approve, sanction, or preach the awful 
doctrine in question, the only alternative which reason, and con- 
science, and a regard for the honor and glory of God left open 
to us, was to retract the said vow, and retire into the obscurity 
of private life. In the meantime, however, we have not been 
altogether idle with respect to the doctrine of ‘ the eternal dam- 
nation of infants.’ We have, on the contrary, endeavored to 
show, in a work published nearly twenty.years ago, that this 
doctrine is in violent conflict with reason, and hangs, like a 
dark cloud, between the human mind the glory of the infinite: 
goodness, justice, and mercy of God.* In that work we say of 
the appalling doctrine in question, that ‘ It teaches that all man- 
kind became guilty by the act of one man; and that, for one 
deed, millions upon millions of human beings are justly obnoxi- 
ous, not only to temporal and spiritual, but also to eternal, 
death. We are perfectly aware of all the arguments which have 
been drawn from Scripture in support of such a doctrine; and 
we are also perfectly satisfied that they may be most easily and 
triumphantly repelled. But at present we do not mean to touch 
this argument; we shall reserve it for another work. In the 
meantime, we must be permitted to express the sentiment, that 
a system of theology, so profoundly unphilosophical, so utterly 
repugnant to the moral sentiments of mankind, can never ful- 
fil the sublime mission of true religion on earth. It may pos- 
sess the principle of life within, but it is destitute of the form of 
life without. It may convert the individual soul, and lead it 
up to heaven; but it has not the radiant form and power of 
truth to command the admiration and conquer the intellect of 


1 The Form and Manner of Ordaining Priests—Bock of Common Prayer, 
‘9 See A Theodicy ; or, Vindication of the Divine Glory, as Manifested in the: 
Constitution and Government of the Moral World. Part II.: Chapter II. 
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the world. It may elevate and purify the affections, even while 
it depresses and confounds the understanding; but it cannot 
transfigure the whole mind, and change it into its own divine 
image. Nothing but the most fixed and rooted faith, or the 
most blind and unquestioning submission, can withstand the 
fearful blasts and dark impulses of such a system. 

‘No wonder, then, that under a system so deficient in some 
of the most sublime features of Christianity, infidelity and 
Pelagianism should so often have sprung up. If we write libels 
on the divine government, we must expect rebellions and insur- 
rections. This is the natural consequence of the great funda- 
mental heresy which places reason and revelation in opposition 
to each other. Orthodoxy, as she proudly styles herself, may 
denounce such rebellions; but she herself is partly responsible 
for the consequences of them. Reason and revelation can never 
be dissevered, can never be placed in violent conflict, without a 
frightful injury to both, and to the best interests of mankind. 
Reason inust find its own internal power and life in revelation, 
and revelation must find its own external form and beauty in 
reason. The perfection and glory of each consists in the living 
and consentaneous development of both. ; 

‘If we teach absurdity, it is worse than idle to enforce sub- 
mission by arrogant and lordly denunciations of human pride, 
or of “carnal reason.” And we shall always find, indeed, that 
when a theologian or a philosopher begins by abusing and vili- 
fying reason, he either has some absurdity which he wishes us 
, to swallow, or he wishes to be excused from believing anything 
in particular. Thus, the dogmatism of the one and the scepti- 
cism of the other unite in trampling human reason under foot ; 
the one to erect an empire of absurdity, and the other to erect 
an empire of darkness, upon its ruins. It should be the great 
object of all our labors to effect a reunion and harmony between 
revelation and reason, whose inauspicious repudiations and di- 
vorces have so long “ disturbed everything in the great family 
of mankind.” ’ 

The work above promised has been written, and has now lain 
in manuscript, for more than twenty years. If,in the present 
paper, we freely use a portion of its contents, our only apology 
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is to be found in the above view of the relation between reason 
and revelation, and of its unspeakable importance to the pro- 
gress and the glory of the Christian religion. We intend to at- 
tack no sect, or body of men, on earth. We merely intend to ex- 
amine great principles and doctrines, and to discuss them, with a 
view to rescue the religion of Jesus from the mistakes and the mis- 
representations of its friends, as well as from those of its ene- 
mies. If, in the prosecution of this design, we should be so un- 
fortunate as to give offence to any of the friends of Christianity, 
or to any of its enemies, we can only say, that nothing is further 
from our intentions, and that no one would deplore such an ef- 
fect more deeply than ourselves. Be the consequences, how- 
ever, what they may, we shall, as citizens of a free country, re- 
cognize the obligation, and exercise the right, to speak out the 
thing that isin us. Is not this, indeed, our sacred birthright, 
and our glorious privilege? Who, then, would exchange this, or 
barter this, for any mess of the miserable pottage of earth? For, 
whether the pottage be empty praise, or solid pudding, is it not 
perishable? God and truth only, and their worshippers, are 
eternal, and immutably good. 

In the discussion of the subject before us, we shall, in the first 
place, endeavor to show how ‘the doctrine of the damnation of 
infants’ took its rise in the Christian world, and how it found 
its way into the symbolical books and writings of nearly all the 
orthodox Protestant denominations. We shall, in the second 
place, consider the various hypotheses which have been invented 
by learned theologians, and ingenious men, to reconcile this 
horrible dogma with the dictates of reason and conscience. We. 
shall, in the third and last place, consider the duty of all Chris- 
tian men, and especially of all Christian ministers, in relatien to 
the dogma of the damnation of infants. 

(1.) How the dogma of infant damnation took its rise in the 
Christian world ; and how it found its way into the Symbolic 
Books and Writings of nearly all the orthodox Protestant de- 
nominations. 

‘ According to the unanimous belief of the early Church, 
says Mr. Lecky,’ ‘all who were external to Christianity were 





3 Rotionalism in Europe. Vol. T., p. 360. 
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doomed to eternal damnation, not only on account of their 
own transgression, but also on account of the transmitted guilt 
of Adam, and therefore even the new-Lorn tnfunt was subject to 
the condemnation’ (z. e. to eternal damnation) ‘until baptism 
had united it to the Church.’ Now this, as we shail presently 
see, is not true. But let us hear Mr. Lecky a little farther, be- 
fore we proceed to expose his gross misrepresentations of the 
early fathers of the Church. 

‘The opinion,’ he continues, ‘which was so graphically ex- 
pressed by the theologian who said “ he doubted not there were 
infants not a span long crawling about the floor of hell,” is not 
one of those on which it is pleasing to dilate. Jt ¢s one, how- 
ever, which was held with great confidence in the early Church. 

»2 ++ Lhe whole body of the fathers, without exception or 
hesitation, pronounced that all infants who died unbaptized 
were excluded from heaven. In the case of unbaptized adults 
a few exceptions were admitted, but the sentence on infants was 
inexorable.”* 

Now, according to this view, the horrible doctrine of infant 
damnation came in like a flood, and had no particular origin or 
source in the Christian world. Hence, if this be the true view, 
we can account for so sudden and so universal a flood of error, 
only by supposing that all the fathers of the early Church, were 
as imbecile as babies in intellect, or as blind as idiots in their 
moral perceptions and sentiments. But then the question 
arises,—Is this statement correct, or is it merely a gross misrep- 
resentation of the view and feelings, of the opinions and senti- 
ments, of the early fathers of the Church ? 

Mr. Lecky’s sweeping assertion, that ‘ according to the unan- 
imous belief of the early Church,’ ‘every new-born infani is 
under condemnation’ on account of ‘the transmitted guilt of 
Adam,’ rests on his own word and authority alone. He does 
not condescend to attempt even to prove this appalling proposi- 
tion by a quotation from any one of the early fathers of the 
Church. The frightful dogma, that there are ‘infants not a 
span long crawling on the floor of hell, he boldly asserts ‘ was 
held with great confidence in the earty Church ;? and yet, for 


4 Tbid. 
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the truth of the assertion he does not offer one particle of proof! 
Surely, then, he who has so much to say-about the blind cred- 
ulity of ‘the whole body of the fathers,’ must have relied with 
no little confidence on the blind credulity of his readers. The 
truth is, that Mr. Lecky cannot justify his positive assertion, by 
a single quotation from any one of the early fathers, much less 
by quotations from all of them. 

Now, to the bold assertion of Mr. Lecky, we shall oppose the 
assertion of Dr. George Christian Knapp; whose great, calm, 
judicial mind, as well as great learning and piety, has gained 
for him an enviable reputation in both the Old and the New 
Worlds, and from all sections of the Christian Church. Indeed, 
although a decided Arminian himself, his Theological Lectures 
have, for the benefit of theological students, been translated from 
the German by an eminent and learned Calvanistie divine; an 
act which reflects equal honor on both the translator and the 
original author. To the reckless assertion of Mr. Lecky, we 
shall oppose, not only the statement of Dr. Knapp, but also his 
clear and unanswerable proofs; which are given in the words of 
the fathers of the Church themselves. 

In regard to ‘the oldest Christian teachers,’ and especially 
‘the Greek teachers,’ Dr. Knapp says, ‘they agree for the most 
part, that the disproportion between sense and reason, or the 
corruption of human nature, began after the fall of Adam, and 
has been diffused, as a universal disease, through the whole 
human race.” Thus then early Christian teachers, or fathers 
of the Church, speak of ‘the corruption of human nature,’ or of 
‘a universal disease,’ as the consequence of Adam’s sin. But 
do they call this corruption, this disease, a sin, and as such de- 
serving punishment? By no means. Dr. Knapp continues, 
‘ That this evil, however, (this disease,) in itself considered, is to 
be regarded as actual.sin, and as such is punished by God, they 
do not teach, but rather the contrary. So Justin Martyr, Ap- 
I., 54, sq. ‘Irenzeus, Adv. Heres. IV. 37, sq. Athenagoras, 
Legat. ¢. 22. Clemens Alex. Strom. III. (contra Encratitas). 
“ No one,” says the writer last mentioned, “ is wholly free from 
sin; but the chi'd, who has never trespassed, cannot be sub- 


5 Vol. IL, p. 75, 279 
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jected to the c&rse of Adam (the punishment of his sin). Yet 
.all who have the use of their reason are led by this their moral 
depravity to commit actual sin, and so become liable to punish- 
ment.” The same writer say, in his Peedag. IIT. 12, povor 
dvaydotyz0y 0 hoyos: 70 yao eSapaotdvey xdow Euwvtcy zat 
xovoy. Cyril of Alexandria in his Commentary on Isaiah, says 
odx evar xaxev* and in his work “ Contra Anthropomorph.” e. 8, 
he says, “ Adam’s posterity are not punished as those who with 
him had broken the law of God.” So also Origen, Pref. ad 
libros zeot doydy, and his followers, Basilius, and Theodorus of 
Mopsevestia, who, according to the testimony of Photius, wrote 
a book against those who taught that man sinned guaze zat 0% 
yvopn. There were some, too, of the Greek Fathers who traced 
the origin of the evil passions and of the actual sins arising from 
them, to the mortality of the body, e. g. Chrysostom and Theo- 
doret. This hypothesis has been revived in later times by 
Whitby, who has attempted to carry it through ; vid. § 76, Note. 
‘(2) The same representation is found in many of the Fathers 
of the ancient Latin Church, even in Africa. They taught that 
death (depravity ?) is a consequence of Adam’s sin, and yet that 
it is not, in itself, to be regarded as sin, and punished accord- 
ingly. Cyprian (Epist. Synod. Cone. Carth. TIT.) says, “A new- 
born child has not itself sinned, n@st quod secundum Adam 
carnaliter natus, CONTAGIUM MoRTIS contraait.” In baptism, the 
sins of the child (which were still not propria but aliena) were 
supposed to be washed away. Ambrosius says on Ps. xlviii., 
“there is a bias to sin in all, but this is not actual sin, and lia- 
bility to punishment ; God punishes us only for nostra peccata, 
-and not for aliene (Adam?) nequitie flagitia.” Even according 
to Tertullian (de testim. anime, ¢c. 3), it is only to temporal 
death, that we are condemned in consequence of the sin of 
Adam. To this opinion, Hilarius and others acceded. The 
African fathers before the time of Augustine, and even Tertul- 
lian, seem however to have had less distinct and settled views 
.on this subject, than even the Greeks; which arose from their 
misunderstanding the seemingly obscure phraseology of the New 
“Testament, and especially of the Latin Version of it.’ 


Thus, according to all of these fathers,—and they were the 
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most illustrious fathers of the early Church,—there was no such 
thing as ‘ transmitted guilt.’ They speak of ‘the corruption of 
human nature,’ of ‘ the universal disease,’ which the descendants 
of Adam inherited from their great progenitor; but they do not 
call it sin in the proper sense of the word, or in the sense that 
it deserves ‘ punishment.’ On the contrary, they uniformly re- 
garded it as the misfortune, and not as the fault, of the human 
race. The idea’that any one deserved punishment, or was really 
sinful, merely because he was unhappily descended, is explicit- 
ly and emphatically repudiated by them; and the dogma 
«that there are new-born infants in hell,’ would have filled them 
with as great horror as it seems to have inspired Mr. Lecky him- 
self. By Justin Martyr, by Irenzeus, by Clemens Alexandrinug, - 
by Athenagoras, by Cyril of Alexandria, by the great Origen, 
by Basilius, by Theodorus of Mopsevestia, by Chrysostom, by 
Theodoret, by Cyprian, by Ambrosius, by Tertullian, by Hi- 
larius,—in short, by all the great fathers of both the Greek and 
Latin Church, previous to the time of Augustine,—was the hor- 
rible dogma in question repudiated ; and yet, in spite of all this, 
Mr. Lecky asserts that, ‘according to the unanimous belief of 
the early Church,’ the ‘ transmitted guilt of Adam’ doomed the 
whole human race, not even excepting ‘ the new-born infant,’ to 
the sentence of ‘eternal damnation.’ If, indeed, the opinion 
that ‘there were infants not a span long crawling about the 
floor of hell, was held by any father of the early Church, Mr. 
Lecky has not been pleased to name the culprit, much less to 
prove his wholesale calumny. The assertion, that the horrible 
dogma in question was held with great confidence in the early 
Church, has nothing to support it, except Mr. Lecky’s naked 
word and authority; and, accordingly, he ean rely for its ac- 
ceptance, on nothing but the malignant credulity of his readers 
and admirers. 

‘The whole body of the Fathers,’ says Mr. Lecky, ‘without 
exception or hesitation, pronounced that all infants who died 
unbaptized were excluded from heaven.’ Now, the attempt of 
Mr. Lecky to establish this sweeping assertion, is, we venture to 
affirm, one of the most wonderful blunders ever committed by a 
historian. He attempts to establish it by the authority of a 
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writer, whose language he has most grossly misrepresented, and 
whose work he has evidently never read. ‘ The learned Eng- 
lish historian of Infant Baptism states,’ says Mr. Lecky, ‘ that, 
with the exception of a contemporary of St. Augustine, named 
Vincentius, who speedily recanted his opinion as heretical, he 
has been unable to discover a single instance of an orthodox 
member of the Church expressing the opposite opinion [that un- 
baptized infants are not excluded from heaven] before Hinemar» 
who was Archbishop of Rheims in the ninth century.’ Now’ 
does Mr. Wall really make this statement ? Does he say that» 
before the ninth century, he could not find a single orthodox 
member of the Church, who had failed to exclude unbaptized 
infants from heaven? Mr. Wall says no such thing. He was 
utterly incapable of such a blunder. This egregious blunder is 
due to Mr. Lecky, and to Mr. Lecky alone. Mr. Wall knew, 
just as well as did Dr. Knapp, that before the time of Augus” 
tine, or before the fifth century, nearly all the orthordox fathers of 
the Church held that infants had contracted no gut, and were 
not punishable, on account of Adam’s sin, or its calamitous conse 
quences to his descendants. How, then, did it happen, that Mr. 
Lecky has, on the authority of Mr. Wall, brought in ‘the whole 
body of the Fathers, without exception’ as guilty of the cruelty 
of excluding ‘all unbaptized infants from heaven ” 

The truth is, if Mr. Lecky had only laid before his readers 
the words of Mr. Wall, instead of his own blundering para- 
phrase of them, it would have been seen that they furnish no 
foundation whatever for his heavy charge against the ‘ whole body 
of the Fathers.’ For those words, as penned by Mr. Wall himself, 
expressly relate, not to the first four centuries at all, but only to 
the fifth and the following centuries. These are Mr. Wall’s own 
words: ‘I have taken great pains (more perhaps than such a 
particular thing deserves) to find who was the first that ven- 
tured to declare this charitable opinion, [that unbaptized infants 
might be saved, | afte r ithad leen so decried by the ancients 
and recanted by Vincentius. I have found none older than 
Hinemar,” &e. Thus, according to the express statement ot 
Mr. Wall, his inquiry did not relate to the first four centuries 


6 History of Infant Baptism. Vol. IL, p. 211. 
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of the Church at all, but only to the fifth and following centu- 
ries. Or, in other words, to the period after the doctrine of 
jnfant salvation had been so decried by many ancient Christians, 
with St. Augustine at their head, and after Vincentius had 
been forced to recant that ‘charitable opinion’ as herectical, 
Hence, his statement does not relate to ‘the whole body of the 
Fathers’; nor indeed to any of the great fathers of the first four 
centuries, during which more charitable opinions prevailed re- 
specting the condition of infants. By striking out this express 
limitation to Mr. Wall’s inquiry, as set forth in his own words, 
Mr. Lecky makes the statement of ‘the learned English histo- 
rian of Infant Baptism’ cover the whole ground, from the be- 
ginning of the Christian era; and so brings in ‘the whole body 
of the Fathers’ guilty of excluding all unbaptized infants from 
the kingdom of heaven. If Mr. Lecky had only read the work 
of Mr. Wall, or Hagenbach’s [History of Doctrines, or Kapp’s 
historical sketches, or any respectable history of the early 

hurch, about which he talks so learnedly and so confidently, 
he would have found it impossible to commit so disgraceful 
a blunder. Indeed, we had no sooner read the astound- 
ing statement which Mr. Lecky imputes to ‘the learned 
historian of Infant Baptism,’ than we felt perfectly sure that he 
could not have been guilty of so gross a misrepresentation. 
Hence, on looking into the history of Zafant Baptism for our- 
selves, we instantly discovered how Mr. Lecky had blundered, 
and, on the authority of Mr. Wall, let fly his heavy charge 
against ‘the whole body of the Fathers ’,—against those who 
preceded, as well as against those who followed, the age and in- 
fluence of St. Augustine. 





We liad supposed, indeed, that it was well known to every 
one, who had paid the least attention to the history of Christian 
Doctrines, that Augustine was the first father of the Church by 
whom the awful dogma of infant damnation was broached, and 
launched upon the stormy sea of theological controversy. It 
was this greatest of the fathers who first conceived and gave cur- 
rency to this greatest of the errors of the orthodox Church. 
This great error, this great heresy of the orthodox Church, 
originates with St. Augustine; and was, by his influence, made 
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to obscure the transcendent glory and beauty of the religion of 
Jesus. Well has Dr. Millman said, in his History of Latin 
Christianity, that St. Augustine has stamped his image on all 
succeeding ages. But some of the features of this image are, to 
our minds at least, indescribably revolting and hideous; and none 
is more so, than his dogma of the ‘eternal damnation’ of un- 
baptized infants. This dogma was, indeed, so repulsive to his 
own mind and heart, that, instead of being ‘held with great 
confidence’ even by him, it was only held with great wavering 
and indecision, as well as with various retractations, or with soft- 
ening explanations and accommodations to the eternal dictates 
of reason and conscience. 

The manner in which this opinion took its rise in the mind 
of Augustine, is so well explained by Dr. Knapp, in his Lec 
tures on Christian Theology, that we shall give it in his own 
words. Immediately after the extract already given from Dr. 
Knapp, in which he describes the doctrine respecting infants as 
held by all the great fathers before the fifth century, he adds; 
‘But Augustine carried the matter much farther. He affirmed 
the doctrine de imputatione peccatt Adami in the strictest juri- 
dical sense, teaching at the same time the entire depravity of 
man, and his total inability to all good, in such a sense as it is 
no where taught in the Bible. He may have been led to this, 
by having formerly belonged to the sect of Manicheans, who 
hold very strict sentiments on this point; hence his doctrine de 
peccato originali was called by Pelagius and Julian a Man?- 
chean doctrine. He maintained, that the consequence of Adam’s 
sin was not merely bodily death, but eternal (mors secunda, 
cujus non est finis); and that to this all men, even children, 
who had not themselves thought or done either good or evil, 
were subjected ; though yet the unmerited grace of God deliv- 
ered some from this punishment (decretum absolutum). He ex- 
hibits these doctrines in his work, De civitate Dei, XIV. 1, and 
elsewhere.” 

But the question is, how did St. Augustine happen to em- 
brace such a doctrine? How did he, in spite of the evident 
dictates of his mind and heart to the contrary, come to believe 


* Lectures on Christian Theology. Vol. 11., pp. 77-8. 
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in the ‘eternal death’ of unbaptized infants? In relation to 
this point, Dr. Knapp says: ‘The greatest difficulties with 
respect to this doctrine have arisen from the fact, that many 
have treated what is said by Paul in the fitth of Romans,—a 
passage wholly popular, and any thing but formally exact and 
didactic, in a learned and philosophical manner, and have de- 
fined terms used by him in a loose and popular way, by logical 
and scholastic distinctions. We do not find any where among 
the ancients, in their popular discourses, an exact and philoso- 
phically precise use of terms with respect to the consequences 
and the punishment of sin. They frequently use the word pun- 
ishment in a wider sense, in which it is here and elsewhere 
employed by Paul. He and the Jewish teachers, with whom 
in this particular he agrees, use punishment (xatdxpepa), impu- 
tation of sin, ete., in the same sense in which it is said respect- 
ing children, for example, that they are punished on account of 
the crimes of their ancestors, that the crimes of their ancestors 
are imputed to them, ete.; although they, in their own personss 
had no share in the guilt, and could not therefore, in the strict- 
est philosophical and juridical sense, be considered as the sub- 
jects of émputation and punishment. The family of a traitor, 
whose name is disgraced, and whose goods are confiscated, are 
thus said to be punished on his account. Respecting Louis 
XVI. who was so unfortunate, and suffered so much in conse- 
quence of the errors of his predecessors Louis XIV. and XV., 
it would be commonly said without hesitation, that he endured 
punishment on their account, and had to atene for or expidte 
their crimes. Here, what is merely the consequence of the sin of 
another, is called, from some analogy between them, the pun- 
ishment of one, who has no personal guilt in the matter. Jurt 
such is the case here. Mortality was to Adam the punishinent 
of his sin strictly speaking. His posterity are also mortal ; 
since a mortal cannot beget those who are immortal. With 
them, therefore, mortality is the natural consequence of Adam’s 
sin, but not their punishment, in the proper juridico-philosophi- 
cal sense of the word,—because they themselves had no share 
in the first transgression. Jmputation, therefore, of the sin of 
Adam, in the strict sense of the word imputation, does not ex- 
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ist with regard to us, his posterity; since we only suffer the 
baleful consequences of the sin of the first man, of which we 
ourselves were not, however, guvity, and for which we cannot 
therefore be punished. Speaking, however, in a loose and 
popular way, we may call what we endure, punishment and 
imputation. 

‘By this observation, many difficulties in other passages of 
Scripture are obviated. So when Moses says, “the iniquity of 
the father shall be visited sy his posterity from generation to 
generation ” (cf. Ezek. 18: 4, 20, coll. Jer. 31: 29, 30), he is to 
be understood as speaking in a popular way, of the consequences 
which should befall the posterity of the wicked without any 
fault of their own. When on the other hand it is said, “ the 
son shall.not bear the iniquity of the father,” it is to be ro 
stood as a maxim of justice, and to be taken in the literal sense. 
Paul himself says in other passages, that man hate be punished 
solely on his own account, Rom. 2: 6. 1: 18,sq. Gal. 6: 5. 
2 Cor. 5: 10. In these he speaks sensu proprio et forensi. He 
also teaches expressly, that reward and punishment do not 
depend upon natural birth and derivation, Rom. 9:11; and 
Jesus rejects the opinion suggested by his itinitalien that the mis- 
fortune of the one born blind was to be regarded as the impu- 
tation of the guilt of his parents, John 9; 2, 3. 

‘ But why is language used in such a manner with regard to 
‘this subject in the Scriptures? The principal reason why the 
word punishment is used in this connexion, lies in the fact, that 
there is, in all the mortal descendants of Adam, a preponder- 
ance of carnal appetites and passions, and that they are invari- 
ably seduced by these into actual sin, and so become punishable, 
There is not one upon earth who remains uncorrupted, and con- 
sequently all are rendered liable to punishment; vid. Rom. 5 
12. Eph. 2: 3. God will not treat all men as sinners, did they 
not in this respect resemble Adam. 

‘We find, accordingly, that the passage in Rom. V. was never 
understood in the ancient Grecian Church, down to the fourth 
century, to teach imputation, in a strictly philosophical and 
judical sense; certainly Origen and the writers immediately 
sueceeding him, exhibit nothing of this opinion. They regard 
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bodily death as a conseyuence of the sin of Adam, and not as a 
punishment, in the strict and oe sense of this term. Thus 
Chrysostom says, — Rom. 5: » hexet tvov wéaovtos (° Adapt) 


zat of ph gd 3$ éxéevov Ovyzot, 
And Cyril (Adv. ‘hiioiiien c. 8 says, of tet 8 adrod 
(Addy), ws azd gbagrod, leek es li 

‘The Latih Church, on the other hand, was the proper seat of 
the strict doctrine of imputation. There they began to inter- 
pret the words of Paul, as if he was a scholastic and logical 
writer. One cause of their misapprehending so entirely the 
spirit of this passage, was, that the word ¢mputare (a word in 
common use among civilians and in judicial affairs) had been 
employed in the Latin Versions in rendering v. 13 of Rom. V.3 
and that éy’ # (v. 12) had been translated én quo, and could re- 
fer, as they supposed, to nobody but Adam. This opinion was 
then associated with some peculi: w philosophical ideas then 
prevalent in the West, and from the whole a doctrine de Jmpu- 
tatione was formed, in a sense wholly unknown to the Hebrews, 
to the New Testament, and to the Grecian Church.” 

At the head of this movement in the Latin Church, which 
tended so fearfully to the dark abyss of infant damnation, Dr. 
Knapp, of course, places St. Augustine. ‘ What Paul,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘had taught in a loose, popular way, respecting the im. 
putation of Adam’s sin, was now taken by Augustine and his 
followers in a strict, philosophical, and legal sense. ....... 
In form, these declarations [of Augustine and his followers] 
have an apparent resemblance to the doctrine of Paul; but the 
resemblance is apparent only. Augustine understood in a 
strictly philosophical sense, what, as we have seen above, was said 
by Paul in a popular manner.’ (p. 48.) 

It appears, from the following passage, that Augustine is the 
very jirst who uses the term peccatum originale, or original 
sin, and that he claimed the honor of its invention. ‘The de- 
pravity of human nature being, according to the Bible, propa- 
gated from Adam, and communicated in “the way of ordinary 
generation to children, it was very natural to denominate it 
original ; and since, moreover, it is common to all men, and, 
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though not essential to human nature, yet properly belonging to 
it in its present state, it is called natural, as the term gue is 
used in Ephes. 2: 3; vid. § 78, I. 2. Both of these terms are 
found in the same passage in Tertullian (De anima, ec. 41), where 
he calls depravity malum anime ex originis vitio aa naturale 
quodammodo. Upon this passage it is important to observe, 
that he does not use the térm peccatum, but malum and vitium ; 
and again, that this is the first passage in the Latin Fathers in 
which the term naturale is applied to this subject. But because 
the Latin word naturale is ambiguous, and might be understood 
in the sense of essentiale (—a sense in which Tertullian would 
not use it, and in which even C yril of Alexandria rejected the 
expression guarxdy xaxoy, vid. No. I. ), Tertullian adds guodam- 
modo. The term naturale, as used by him, properly means 
nothing more than proprium , adherens, non aliunde contrac 
tum; vid. § 78, I. 2.—Ambrosius too says (Apol. David, ¢. 11), 
Antequam nascimur, maculamur contacto, et ante usuram 
lucis originis tpsius excipimus injuriam. Thus none of these 
fathers use the term peccatum, or pretend that natural depravity 
in the abstract, or in itself, is imputed to man as sin, or punished- 
Augustine is the very first who uses the term PEccATUM origin- 
ale, quia originaliter traditur, as indeed he himself says in 
“Opus imperf. contra Julianum,” IJ. After this time, this 
term, which perhaps may have been used by some Africans be- 
fore Augustine, was repeated by some Latin teachers, e. g. by 
Hieronymus, on Ps. L., and was finally authorized by Councils, 
and adopted into the terminology of the Western Church. It 
was first publicly employed in the Acts (¢. 2) of the Milevitanic 
Council in the year 416; and those who deny the doctrine de 
peccato originali, and its punishment, which is removed by bap. 
tism, were there denounced with an anathema.” 

Thus, this term original sin, whieh is wholly unknown to the 
Bible, and to the first centuries of the Christian Church, wag 
introduced by Augustine; and it is now, in the year of Grace 
1870, stamped on all the Symbolic Books and Writings of all the 
orthodox denominations of the Christian world, except one or two. 
We have no objection to the term, nor to the thing, 7/ properly 
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understood ; but we do object to the dogma of ‘ the eternal dam- 
nation of infants, which has been grafted on this root of infinite 
bitterne, and permitted to grow up, with all its virulant poisoness, 
as part and parcel of the very tree of life itself. 

‘Among the writings of the Fathers,’ says Mr. Lecky, ‘ there 
are few which long possessed a greater authority than a short 
treatise “ De Fide,” which is one of the clearest and most forci- 
ble extant epitomes of the Patristic faith, and which till the 
time of Erasmus was generally ascribed to Augustine, though it 
is known to have been written, in the beginning of the sixth 
century, by Fulgentius. In this treatise we find the following 
very distinct statement of doctrine :—* Be assured,” writes the 
saint, “and doubt not that not only men who have obtained 
the use of reason, but also little children who have begun to 
live in their mother’s womb and have there died, or who, having 
been just born, have passed away from the world without the 
sacrament of the holy baptism, administered in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, must be punished by the eternal 
torture of undying fire.” ’’ ‘It will be remarked,’ adds Mr. 
Lecky, ‘ that these saints, while maintaining that infants whose 
existence was but for a moment descended into eternal fire on 
account of an apple that was eaten four thousand years before 
they were born, maintained also that the creation and death of 
those infants were the direct, personal acts of the Deity.’ 

Now, on this remarkable passage, we have several things to 
offer. (1) The treatise ‘ De Fide’ was not a ‘clear epitome,’ or 
even a fair symbol, of ‘ the Patristic faith.’ It was, on the con- 
trary, the doctrine of Augustine,—the most extreme of all the 
fathers,—pushed to a still greater extreme; and asserted with a 
harshness and hardness not to be found in the writings of that 
great father. Hence, when Erasmus examined that treatise, he 
declared that it could not have been written by Augustine; an 
opinion which, as Mr. Lecky says, is now known to be well 
founded. (2) The authority which the treatise ‘De Fide’ pos 
sessed, was due to the circumstance, not that it expressed the 
views of the fathers, or was ‘a clear epitome of the Patristic 
faith,’ but that it was believed to have been by the great Augus- 
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tine. If it had been known, that it was the work of Fulgentius, 

it is probable that it would have possessed no authority at all, 

and that its author’s name would never have been known in the 
history of literature. (3) So far is it from being true, in fact, 
that it expressed the views of the fathers even after the time of 
Augustine, that it was a source of profound dissatisfaction to 
many of them. Hence if,in spite of the authority of that great 

father, they did not repudiate the revolting doctrine of the trea- 
tise ‘ De Fide,’ they explained it away most effectually. For, as 
Mr. Wall says, ‘Alexander of Ales, and Aquinas, and so the whol 

troop of the schoolmen, do establish the same by their determ- 
ination’; that is, that infants suffer no positive pain or punish- 
ment in the other world. ‘ But they did not know what to do 
with that authority of the book de Fide ad Petrum which I 
mentioned, and which they took to be St. Austin’s, which says, 
“We must believe most firmly, and make no question of it, that 
they are tormented with eternal fire.’ Yet see the power of dis- 
tinctions. Alexander de Ales answers, “To be punished with 
that fire may be understood two ways; either on account of 
the heat of it, or of the darkness of it. They that have actual 
sins will be punished with the heat: but the other, [unbaptized 
infants,] only with the darkness of it, as wanting the sight of 
God,” &ce. Now darkness without heat is, one would think, 
but improperly expressed by jive. But he says, (and true 
enough,) “ that if we do not understand it so, it will be contrary 
to what St. Augustine says at other places of the mildness of 
their punishment.” Thus, in order to avoid contradicting the 
supposed authority of St. Augustine in the book ‘De Fide,’ and to 
reconcile that authority with his real teaching in other places, as 
well as with their own reason and conscience, ‘ the whole troop 
of the schoolmen,’ including the followers of Augustine him- 
self,—Alexander de Ales and Aquinas,—will have a fire with- 
out heat, and a hell without torment; in which, according to 
the great master, ‘ it is better for unbaptized infants to dwell for- 
ever than never to have been born.’ In other words, rather than 
reject the authority of St. Augustine, they banish poor little 
infants into the place of eternal torments by fire; and then, 
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rather than disregard the eternal and immutable dictates of rea- 
son and conscience, they extinguish the heat of the fire, and 
conyert hell itself into a tolerably pleasant place of abode! If, 
then, they had only known that it was Fulgentius, and not the 
great Augustine, who stood so determinedly and so fiercely in 
their path, would they not have trampled him under foot, and 
passed on in their own way ? 

‘This was, as I said, continues the learned historian, ‘the 
general opinion of the schoolmen. Yet Gregorius Ariminensis, 
(who is called the tormenter of children) and Driedo, endeav- 
ored to revive the opinion of Fulgentius: but found no follow- 
ers, after that the other opinion had been countenanced. The 
doctrine of eternal torment finds difficulty in sinking into 
men’s belief, (if they have considered what eternity is,) when 
it is applied to the case of wicked men. Much more in thé 
case of infants, who have in their own person not known or 
committed good or evil, and have only the stain of nature.’ 
(4) The assertion of Mr. Lecky, that these saints, while con- 
signing unbaptized infarts to eternal fire for Adam’s sin, on ¢ ac- 
count of an apple that was eaten four thousand years before 
they were born,’ maintained also that ‘the creation of those 
infants’ was ‘the direct, personal, and uncontrolled act of the 
Deity, is not true. On the contrary, the most of these saints, 
as Mr. Lecky sarcastically calls them, who held the severest 
notions respecting original sin, denied that infants are created 
by the direct and personal act of God; and they did so, for the 
avowed reason that such a doctrine Would implicate God in the 
guilt of original sin. Their argument to this effect is well sta- 
ted by St. Augustine himself. ‘ He observes,’ says Wall, ‘that 
the derivation of original sin from our first parents upon all 
their posterity is made by many an argument for the propaga- 
tion of souls as well as bodies. ‘They instanced in infants, con- 
cerning whom they argued thus: If we say they be derived 
from Adam, not in respect of their bodies only, but in respect of 
their souls, we must have a care that wedo not... . make 
God the author of sin.” Thus, according to St. Augustine, 
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many persons denied that God created either the bodies or the 
suuls of infants, referrring the origin of both to the propagation 
of the human species by natural generation, lest they should 
make God the author of sin. ‘It is plain,’ as Wall says, that 
St. Augustine himself ‘inclined most to the opinion of the pro- 
pagation of them.’ Yet Mr. Lecky asserts positively that these 
saints, and especially St. Augustine and his disciple Fulgentius, 
maintained the doctrine of ‘ Creatic :ism’ which makes God the 
author of original sin ! 

We have, then, no less than four gross historical blunders, in 
the above short extract from Mr. Lecky. He seldom speaks of 
‘the Fathers,’ indeed, without plunging headlong into some 
gratuitous and gross misrepresentation. If he would only study 
them a little more carefully, he would discover that there is some 
reason in the Church, as well as out of the Church ; and if his ad- 
mirers would only read and reflect, and examine for themselves, 
instead of following him blindly, they would find that there is 
some malice and misrepresentation out of the Church, as well 
as in the Church. They would find that the Rationalists, as 
they proudly style themselves, have not quite a perfect monop- 
oly of reason; and also that the disciples of Jesus have not a 
monopoly of all the blindness, credulity, and malignity in the 
world. Indeed, it seems to us, that Mr. Lecky exhausts far too 
much of his stock of patience and pains-taking on the elegance 


€ 
and polish of his style, to have a sufficiency left to bestow on 
the accuracy and the truthfulness of his statements. If he had 
paid more attention to the substance of his ‘ History,’ as he calls 


at 


it, and less to its style; he would have made a far better and 
more enduring book. Lut, then, the broad sweep of his asser- 
tions,and the bitter swing of his calumnies, would have been 
greatly contracted ; and, consequently, his great book would 
have been far less to the taste of a certain class of readers. 

‘It was the aforesaid book of Fulgentius,’ says Wall,® ‘(which 
asserts this dogmatically, and over and over,) being commonly 
joined to his [St. Augustine’s] works, and taken for his, that 
fixed on him in after ages the title of Durus infantum pater :— 
“The father that is so hard to infants.” 


It was Fulgentius, 
BVol. IL; p. 206. 
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that lived one hundred years after, and not he, that most de- 
served that name.’ 

The learned historian of Infant Baptism, then proceeds to 
show ‘how the opinions of men did come to some abatement of 
this rigour after the time of Fulgentius, who died anno 533’; 
for after the doctrine in question had reached the highest pitch 
of extravagance, in proud contempt of the teachings of Christ 
and his Apostles, as well as of ‘the Patristic faith,’ a reaction 
began to take place, and the horrible heresy was on the decline. 
Yet, ‘in pope Gregory’s time, Anno Dom. 600,’ says Mr. Wall,” 
‘the opinion of their being tormented still continued.’ For he 
speaks thus: “Some are taken from this present life before 
they come to have any good or ill deserts by their own deeds: 
and having not the sacrament of salvation for their deliverance 
from original sin, though they have done nothing of their own 
here, yet then they come ad tormenta, to “torments.” And a 
little after; perpetua tormenta percipiunt, “ they undergo 
eternal torments ”’.’ 


‘The same, or at least the opinion of moderate torments, con- 


tinued down to Anselm’s time...... But about this time, 
(A. D. 1050,) the doctrine of the Church of Rome and of the 
Western world took a great turn in this point; and they came 
over to the opinion of the Greek doctors that I mentioned ’; and 
that we have already quoted from Dr. Knapp. 

‘This opinion of no positive punishment, or a very gentle one, 
was afterward so general, that when the contrary one was anew 
set up by the Protestants, it was by some adjudged to be heresy.’ 
Now why, O heaven and earth! was this horrible heresy, which 
seemed to be dying out of the world, anew set up by the pro- 
testants? Why was it anew set up, and that in its most hide- 
ous Fulgentian form, by the reformers of the sixteenth century ? 
Luther was an Augustinean monk; and, as such, had imbibed 
the sentiments of the great patron saint of the order. It was 
the genius, and the fierce passion, of Luther, which breathed into 
this expiring dogma of the past, the breath ofa newand monstrous 
life. 
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‘Father Paul, in giving an account of how the Council of 
Trent, prepared their decrees, about original sin, (which was 
determined in the fifth session, June 17, 1566,) mentions their 
disputes among themselves, whether they should condemn as he- 
retical that proposition of the Lutheran divines, “ that the pun- 
ishment for original sin is hell fire :” and says it missed very nar- 
rowly being anathematized: it was only out of respect to St. 
Augustine and Gregorius Ariminensis that they forebore. The 
good Fathers doubtless mistook, as well as other men, Fulgen- 
tius’ book for St. Augustine’s; so that the blow had in a great 
measure missed him.” But if, in the end, the anathema of the 
good fathers had missed St. Augustine, it would, continues the 
historian, have done a much greater mischief, and recoiled wpon 
themselves; for it would have smitten ‘ Pope Gregory’ himself, 
by whom, as well as by St. Augustine, the heretical doctrine of 
16 


the Lutherans had been emphatically maintained. 

The hideous dogma, that ‘the punishment for original sin is 
hell fire,’ passed from the Lutheran divines to the reformers of 
the Church of England. The Rt. Rev. Edward Harold Browne, 


D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely, says, in his Exposition of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, that ‘The second article of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, which is the principal confession of faith of the Lutheran 
divines, 7s evidently the source from which our own Ninth Ar- 
ticle was derived. Thus was ‘our own Ninth Article,’ respect- 
ing ‘ Original, or Birth-Sin,’ derived by Luther from Augustine, 
or from Fulgentius in the mask of Augustine, and by the re- 
formers of the Church of England from Luther and his fol- 
lowers. 

This assertion of the learned Bishop, and the staunch advo_ 
cate of the ‘Thirty-Nine Articles’, may be easily established, 
The second article of the Augsburg confession, as quoted and 
translated by the learned Bishop, ‘declares the doctrine, that 
every man born naturally from Adam is born in sin, without 
the faith and fear of God, and with coneupiscence, which disease 
és truly sin, and is de SErVING of damnation, in all who are not 

f History of the Council of Trent, Book IL. [page 167, 168. Edit, Brant. 
London, fol. 1676. 
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born again by baptism and the Spirit. If the new-born infant, 
however, is only born again by baptism and the Spirit, he is 
safe; because he is no longer deserving of damnation. Alas, 
for all the poor infants, whose baptism has been neglected ! 
There is one word, however, in the second article of the Augs- 
burg confession, which the Bishop of Ely has overlooked in the 
above translation :—it is the insignificant word aternam. Was 
it out of respect for the Lutheran divines, or for the great re- 
formers of his own Church, that this little word was overlooked 
and omitted in his translation? The translation of the same 
article, by Charles P. Krauth, D. D., Norton Professor in the 
Theological Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, 
Philadelphia, reads as follows: ¢ Article IL, Of Original Sin. 
Also they teach that after Adam’s fall, all men begotten after 
the common course of nature, are born with sin; that is, with- 
out the fear of God, without trust in him, and with fleshly ap- 
petite; and that this disease, or original fault, 7s truly sin, con- 
demning and bringing eternal death now also upon all that are 
not born again by baptism and the [Toly Spirit.’ (p. 17.) XN W 
this is sufficiently plain, and consigns, not only to coidemna- 
tion, but also to the horrors of the second death—eternam mor- 
tem—all who are not born again by baptism and tic Holy 
Spirit. The fathers and reformers of the English Church are, 
as we shall presently see, equally explicit with respect to the 
nature and the deserts of original sin. In their ninth Article, 
they say that, in every one that is born into the world, it ‘ de- 
serveth God’s wrath and damnation.’ If we inquire what they 
mean by § damnation,’ we shall find that it is not ‘some kind of 
condemnation or other,’ but really and truly ‘God’s wrath and 
damnation, —‘ death temporal, spiritual, and eternal.” They 
had not, as we shall soon perceive, the clear-minded Christian 
charity which, in the present age, shrinks, with such indescri- 
bable horror, from the doctrine that, on account of ‘ original, 
or birth-sin,’ all unbaptized infants deserve ‘ eternal damnation.’ 
What business have the wicked little creatures, or devils, to he 
born into the world ‘ without the fear of God,’ and ‘ without 
faith in Him’? In the language of Luther, they are ‘ not only 
sinners,’ but ‘lumps of sin ;’ and as such, of course, they deserve 
‘the everlasting torments of fire.’ 
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In the ninth Article, which treats of ‘ original, or birth-sin,’ 
it is said, that ‘in every person, born into the world, 2¢ deser- 
veth God’s wrath and damnation. Now, it is highly honora- 
ble, as it seems to us, to the clergy of the Episcopal Church 
generally, that these words are not agreeable to their hearts. 
We wish we could say, that the manner in which they deal with 
these very inconvenient words, is equally honorable to their 
heads. In common language, as well as in the Bible, the term 
damnation stands opposed to the word salvation. This is, more- 
over, the meaning attached to the word among theologians. 
Hence, no unsophisticated reader would, for one moment, ima- 
gine that the terms ‘God’s wrath and damnation’ referred to 
this life only. He would, on the contrary, suppose that as the 
word salvation refers to the blessedness, so the term damnation 
refers to the misery, of the future life. Dut theologians are 
not always unsophisticated. 

Accordingly, various attempts have been made to explain 
away the very disagreeable words in questions, and bring the 
doctrine of the ninth Article into a more perfect harmon’y with 
thé dictates of reason and conscience. The Lord Bishop of Ely, 
in his Kuposetion of the Thirty-Nine Articles, says: ‘We come 
next to consider the statement which is made in the Article, 
that original sin “in every person born into the world deserv- 
eth God’s wrath and damnation.” Dr. Hey thinks that the 
word “damnation” is not necessarily to be understood of con- 
demnation to eternal death, but may be construed, according to 
the proper signification of the term, (7) to mean merely con- 
demnation of some kind or other.’ But if the Article means this 
only, why, in the name of common sense and cominon honesty, 
did it not say this, and this only? Why, in treating of the 
great doctrine of salvation and its opposite, did it say ‘God’s 
wrath and damnation,’ when it only meant some kind of condem- 
nation or other? Why use such awful terms, if the meaning 
be so mild? Why use such clear, distinct, and emphatic words, 
causing the blood to curdle with horror, if the meaning be so 
indefinite and so indistinct? Would it not have been just as 
easy to say, that original sin is punishable, or deserves some 
hind of condemnation or other, as that it ‘deserves God’s wrath 
and damnation 
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The idea of eternal death, or damnation, says Burnet, in his 
Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, ‘does certainly quad- 
rate more entirely to the words of the Article, as it is known 
that this was the tenet of those who prepared the Article, it 
having been the generally received opinion from St. Austin’s 
days downward.’ But an Arminian clergy, who have been so 
unfortunate as to subscribe to Calvinistie Articles, must find 
some other meaning of them, which does not so entirely quad- 
rate with their words. Hence, as Burnet adds, ‘ to many other 
divines this seems a harsh and inconceivable opinion ; it seems 
repugnant to the justice and good ness of God, to reckon men 
guilty of a sin which they never committed, and to punish them 
in their souls eternally for that which is no act of theirs? Ac- 
cording to these divines, continues our author, ‘It is no small 
prejudice against this opinion, (i. e. the eternal death or dam- 
nation of unbaptized infants,) that it was so long before tt ap- 
peared in the Latin Church ; and that it never appeared in the 
Greek ; and that even the Western Church, though perhaps for 
some ignorant ages it received it, as it did every thing else very 
implicitly, yet has been very much divided, both about this and 
many other opinions relating to it, or arising out of it.’ 

‘It is known,’ says Burnet, that the terrible dogma in question 
‘was the tenet of those who prepared the Article’ on original 
sin. Those who prepared that Article, indeed, did not overlook 
the words wternam mortem in the Augsburg Confession; nor 
did they hesitate to adopt them as their own. They have not 
left the shadow of an obscurity as to the sense in which they 
understood their own Article, or in which they intended it 
should be received by others. For, in Article XXXV., which 
treats of the J/omilies it is said: ‘The Second Book of 
Homilies, the several titles whereof we have joined under this 
Article, doth contain a godly and wholesome doctrine, and ne- 
cessary for these times; as doth the former Book of Homilies, 
which was set forth in the time of Edward the Sixth; and there- 
fore we judge them to be read in Churches by the Ministers 
diligently and distinctly, that they may be understanded of the 
people.’ Now, if the Ministers had only read these Homilies 
for themselves, to say nothing of their Churches, they would 
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have entertained no doubt whatever as to the meaning in which 
the authors of the Ninth Article intended it to be understood 
and preached to the people. For, in the First Book of Homi- 
Nes, written in the reign of Edward VI., it is clearly and ex- 
plicitly stated, that by the ‘ breaking of God’s commandment in 
our first parent Adam’, that we, that all men, have in them- 
selves ‘no goodness, help, nor salvation; but contrawise, sin, 
damnation, and death everlasting.“ It is difficult to conceive 
how words could be more explicit.” Yet, in the Huposition of 
the Thirty-Nine Articles, the Lord Bishop of Ely says: ‘The 
statements [of the: Ninth Article] are quite general; yet sufli- 
ciently guarding the truth that every man naturally engendered 
of Adam brings into the world a nature inclined to evil, and 
very far removed from the original righteousness of our first 
parents, that this sinfulness of his nature deserves God's wrath.’ 
.... The homily ‘On the Misery of Man,’ composed, or at 
least approved by Crammer, breathes the same spirit. Now, 
in view of the above quotation from the Homily on the Misery 
of Man, can it be said that its ‘statements are quite general ’? 
Is there not, on the contrary, a dreadful particularity in the 
statement, that. by the ‘ breaking of God’s commandment by 
our first parent Adam’, all men are, not only ‘inclined to evil’, 
but have in themselves ‘sin, damnation, and death everlasting *? 

‘The homily on the Nativity, continues the Bishop, ‘in the 
second book of homilies, drawn up some time later, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, may be referred to as expressing the doctrine 
of original sin in somewhat stronger language; the divines of 
Elizabeth’s reign having been brought into more intimate con- 
nection with the Calvanistic reformers, and sympathizing with 
them more than was the case with the divines of the reign of Ed- 
ward VI.’ We cannot find, however, that the doctrine of original 
sin is expressed in any stronger terms in the Hlomzly on the 
Nativity, than it is in that on the Misery of Man. The 
language may, perhaps, be more harsh and violent in the later, 
than in the earlier, Homily; but what terms are stronger than 
‘sin, damnation, and death everlasting?) The Homily on Zhe 
Nativity says: ‘Whereby it came to pass, that, as before he 
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[ Adam] was blessed, so now he was accursed; as before he was 
loved, so now he was abhorred; as before he was most beautiful 
and precious, so now he was most vile and wretched in the sight 
of his Lord and Maker; instead of the image of God, he was 
now become the image of the devil; instead of the citizen of 
heaven, he was now become the bond-slave of hell, having in 
himself no one part of his former purity and cleanness, but 
being altogether spotted and defiled; inasmuch that now he 
seemed to be nothing else but a lump of sin, and therefore, by 
the just judgment of God, was condemned to everlasting death. 
This so great and miserable a plague, if it had only rested on 
Adam, who first offended, it had been so much the easier, and 
might the better have been borne. But tt fell not only on him, 
hut also On his poste rity and ch dre n Fore VEr - SO that the whole 
brood of Adam’s He sh should sustain the sel f-same Fall and 
punishment, which their forefather by his offence most justly 
deserved. Thus, according to this Homily, the whole ‘ posterity 
of Adam and children forever’, the ‘whole brood of Adam’s 
flesh’, sustain ‘the self-same fall and punishment’; the fall, 
namely, into ‘the image of the devil’, into ‘nothing else but a 
lump of sin’; and therefore into ‘the just judgment’ and pun- 
ishment of ‘ death everlasting ’. 

Such is ‘the godly and wholesome doctrine’ of the Homilies, 
which the Episcopal Church of this country, as well as the 
Church of England, enjoins on her ministers to read ‘ most dili- 
gently and distinctly’ to their congregations, ‘ that they may be 
understanded of the people.’ But do these ministers themselves 
read the Homilies; or understand the awful doctrine of original 
sin which they teach? Nay, do they believe that doctrine, or 
dare to preach it to the people / 

The same doctrine is, if possible, set forth still more explicitly 
in the writings of ‘The Fathers of the English Church.’ Thus, 
in the Catechism of 1548, which was prepared by Archbishop 
Cramner, the most celebrated and influential of the fathers and 
reformers of the English Church, it is expressly said: ‘God 
sendeth us Christian parents, which cause us to be baptized and 
grafted into Christ, and to be made the children of God. For, 


if our parents were not christened, we were like to be wrapped in 
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continual blindness and error, (for you see no Jews’ children 
come to be baptized); and if we should have heathen parents, 
and die without baptism, we should be damned everlastingly. 
And in case we did not die in our infancy’,” &e. Again, it is 
said, in relation to the sin of Adam and Eve: ‘So that all their 
posterity upon earth be sinners, even in their mothers’ womb ; 
for they have not their trust in God, they love not God, they 
have not a fatherly fear unto him, they be full of ill lusts, and 
appetites, and desires’.” &c. That is, all infants are sinners, 
even in their mother’s wombs, because they have not their trust 
in God, and love not God, even before they are born, but are, 
on the contrary, full of ill lusts, and appetites, and desires. Now 
does not this revive, and that too with a vengeance, the Fulgen- 
tian doctrine of original sin, and the necessity of baptism to 
save the souls of infants from being ‘damned everlastingly ” 
Indeed, this celebrated Catechism, which tells ‘the good chil- 
dren’ that ‘ we all should be everlastingly damned if Christ by 
his death had not redeemed us’, (p. 224,) assures them, again 
and again, that it is by and through baptism that the benefit of 
Christ’s redemption from original sin, and death, and hell, is 
applied to their souls. It is, as we have seen, the positive and 
peremptory decision of the Archbishop, that if infants ‘have 
heathen parents, and die without baptism’, they will be ‘damned 
everlastingly.” How is it, then, with those infants who die be- 
fore they are born into the world, and before it is possible to 
baptize them? Will they, also, be everlastingly damned? Or 
if, after they are born into the world, they should die before their 
Christian parents have them baptized ; will this neglect of their 
parents work such unutterable woe to them ? 

‘By this I have hitherto spoken,’ continues our Catechism, 
{p. 297,) I trust you will understand, good children, wherefore 
baptism is called the bath of regeneration, and how in baptism 
we be born again, and be made new creatures in Christ. The 
which doctrine you-shall the better understand, if you consider 
in what condition you were before you were baptized, and what 


18 The Fathers of the English Church: or, A Selection from the Writings 
of the Reformers and Ear'y Protestant Divines of the Church of England. 
Vol. TIT., p. 163. 
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state you stand in after you were baptized.’ That is, if you 
consider, as you have already been told, that before you were 
baptized you were ‘sinners, even in [your] mothers’ wombs’, 
and therefore justly sentenced to be ‘ everlastingly damned’; 
whereas, after you were baptized, you were ‘new creatures in 
Christ’, and the heirs of his kingdom. What unbounded cru- 
elty is it, then, in you parents to suffer your little children to 
‘bear hell torments forever, on account of your neglect to have 
them baptized.’ This is, indeed, the exhortation which one of 
the English fathers and reformers addressed to parents with re- 
spect to the awful consequences of neglecting the baptism of 
their infant children. 

‘ By nature,’ says another father and reformer of the Church 
of England,” ‘ through the fall of Adam, are we the children of 
wrath, heirs of the vengeance of God, yea, and from our con- 
ception. And we have our fellowship with the damned devils,. 
under the power of darkness and the rule of Satan, while we 
are yet in our mother’s womb.’ And so we continue, until we 
are delivered by baptism. In like manner, Ridley, to whose 
commanding intellect Archbishop Cramner was accustomed to. 
defer, writes as follows, respecting the baptism of infants: 
‘Children are of the Church, or congregation of God; wherefore 
children must needs be christened, or else they are not purged 
of their sins, nor shall be saved without baptism, which is the 
means to purge and wash them from their sins. ... Where- 
fore the Anabaptists, which would not have children to be 
christened, they shew themselves that they would not have chil- 
dren purged from their sins, and be saved. If they would have 
children saved, they would not deny them the means whereby 
Christ purgeth his Church from sins, and saveth it, which ¢s 
haptism, &c. That is to say, the Baptists are utterly opposed 
to the salvation of infants, because they do not believe in infant 
baptism! Such is the logic of the illustrious Ridley! 

By a logic equally admirable, he thus proves his own doctrine, 
and calls it the word of God: ‘ All that will not be obedient 
to the ordinances of God, shall be damned. (Rom. VIIT). Christ 
hath ordained, that all people and reasonable creatures shall be 
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christened. (Matt. XXVIII. Mark XVI). Children are peo_ 
ple and reasonable creatures. ~ Wherefore, it followeth, that 
children must be christened, 07 else they shall be damned in hell 
forevermore,” 

The same doctrine is set forth in Bishop Jewell’s Apology 
of the Church.” Indeed, as Wall says, ‘ Upon the reformation, 
the protestants generally have defined that the due punishment 
of original sin is, in strictness, damnation in hell. This dogma 
is, in fact, set forth with sufficient plainness in the Catechism 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and there made the ground 
and reason of ‘the doctrine of baptismal regeneration’. The 
child is there asked, ‘ What is your name? Ans. N.or M. Ques. 
Who gave you this name? Ans. My Sponsors in Baptism ; 
wherein I was made a member of Christ, the child of God, and 
‘an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.’— Wherein I was made 
member of Christ [before a‘ lump of sin’ and a limb of Satan], 
the child of God [before the child of the devil], and an inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven [before the heir of ‘hell forevermore’]. 
How wonderful, then, is the power of the Priest, who, by an 
act so simple, administers a change so mighty, so miraculous, 
and so momentous! 

We have now shown, as we proposed to do, how the doctrine 
of the everlasting torment of infants took its rise in the Chris- 
tian world, and how it found its way into the symbolic books 
and writings of orthodox Protestant denominations. It took 
its rise, as we have seen, in the mind of the great Augustine, 
and found its way into the Protestant world through the mind 
of the great Augustinean monk and reformer, Martin Luther. 
We have also seen, that this doctrine is, and,ever has been, 
rooted and grounded in false views of original sin, or the natural 
‘depravity of mankind. 

We shall, in our next issue, examine the various hypotheses, 
which ingenious men and learned theologians have invented, in 
order to reconcile the dogma of infant damnation with the dic- 
tates of reason and conscience. These hypotheses constitute, as 


*1Tbid. Vol. IL., pp. 136-7. 
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we shall then see, one of the most curious and wonderful chap- 
ters in the history of the human mind. They are, indeed, but 
the frightful contortions of the human mind in its great agony 
of self-contradiction ; the inextinguishable moral and religious 
sentiments of the heart writhing in the folds of error, and 
crushed, like a Laocoon, the priest of Apollo, in the complicated 
wreathings of the Serpent. 

We have hitherto been remiss,—deplorably, and we fear un- 
pardonably, remiss. Not wishing to cause ‘ trouble of mind’ to 
others, such we ourselves had experienced, we have long waited, 
hoping that matters would improve, and they have only grown 
worse and worse. ‘The mystery of iniquity,’ that is, the exal- 
tation of the Priesthood, having its roots in dark errors re- 
specting the nature of original sin and in the hell of infant dam- 
nation, has continually overgrown our once ‘ beloved Zion’ with 
the brambles of baptismal regeneration and the blossoms of a 
spurious ritualism. John Wesley laid the axe at the root 
of the tree, when he cut away from the creed of his own 
Church, and cast to the dogs, the doctrine that original sin, in 
every one that is born into the world, ‘deserveth God’s wrath 
and damnation’. Dut who heard the blow? How feebly— 
how faintly—it fell on the ear of the Christian world! and how 
soon it died away! and, since it has died away, how dead has 
been the silence! That blow is, indeed, not even noticed in 
Southey’s Life of Wesley; and we had never heard of its ex- 
istence, until long after we had rejected the same great root of 
‘the mystery of iniquity’. The truth is, that the blow in ques- 
tion was struck, not for England, but for America; and here 
we intend, by the *grace of God, to re-awaken its echoes. 
We cannot do much, it is true, being old, and feeble, and not 
having long to live. But we can, at least, begin the contro- 


versy, and carry it on as long as we do live, or have the ability 
to wield a pen. And then, after this mortal life is over, we can 
bequeath the great contest, for the truth and the glory of God, 
to two millions of Methodists. 
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It is an ancient belief, much older than witty Sam. Butler, 

that 

—‘all a rhetorician’s rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools.’ 
It is likewise an ancient belief, antedating that ‘savage Quar- 
terly’ which was credited with slaying John Keats, that the 
critic wields a tremendous power, having for his office, as Ché- 
nier said of La Harpe, ‘to judge both the quick and the dead’, 
and that this power is almost invariably exerted for evil. “But 
these vagaries of petulant unreason, as they cannot be recon- 
ciled with one another, so likewise cannot be reconciled with 


+ 
either philosophy or fact. It cannot be shown that criticism is 
useless, and it cannot be shown that criticism is hurtful. There 
ure some people, to be sure, who, as Wieland says, ‘like the 
> 


Abderites, grow no wiser by considering.’ Such persons, being 
apt, when reasoned with, to get more firmly ‘sot in their ways,’ 
as some of our Northern neighbors say,might indeed come to hurt 
by contact with criticism. But none others. For how can criti- 
cism injure? It has no powertocramp. Allits laws go for nothing 
before the conquering wheels of Genius, when this careers forth 
in search of new territory to oceupy,—territory that will call 
upon criticism to make new laws suitable to its new conditions. 
Nor can it bend Genius from its career. Tasso, whose tastes 
were all for that ‘ voluptuous pensiveness’ in which he excelled, 
even in composing his Epic, escaped from the scenes of war 
which his heroic theme required him to describe, and ‘ lingered 
around the gardens of Armida, as though he had himself been 
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her thrall." Lessing, that great critic, who was a great poet 
also, tells us that ‘ Whatever is tolerable in my later poems, I 
am very conscious that I owe it wholly and only to criticism. 
I feel not in me the living fountain which gtruggles forth, of its 
own force, and, by its own force, shoots up in such rich, fresh, 


and pure rays. I have to squeeze everything out of me by 


pressure and pipes. I have therefore always been shamed or 
vexed, when [ have heard or read anything in dispraise of 
criticism. It has been said to stifle genius, and I had flattered 
myself that I derived from it somethiug which approaches very 
near to genius. I am a cripple, and cannot possibly be edified 
by a phillipic against crutches. But, to be sure, as the crutch 
may help the lame man to move from place to place, but can 
never make him a runner, so it is with criticism.” This is 
much more frank than the claim set up by that other great 
critic, recently dead, Sainte Beuve, that, in him, the critic had 
been the death of the poet. The critic in him could certainly 
not have been the death of his poems, since they—the whole 
three volumes of them—were quite dead or ere he undertook 
the critic’s office. 

The secret of this outcry, however, lies in the fact that Art 
always and necessarily precedes Critigism. Homer must com- 
pose an Epic before Aristotle can, by analysis, give us a philos- 
ophy of epic poetry. If the critic produced, he would then oc- 
cupy the poet’s place. This, the critics of Criticism seem to 
have forgotten, and, showing that all the great artists went be- 
fore Criticism, they triumphantly claim that Criticism itself 
has been the stumbling-block in the way of subsequent artistic 
achievements. This absurd fallacy has too often been seriously 
answered. The only proper reply to it is to produce the artists, 
show their works, and critically establish that Genius is not less 
operative now than it was in the days before Agamemnon,— 
that it is only working with other forms. It is our present pur- 
pose, however, to establish the utility of criticism. not to vindi- 
cate modern Genius from these ill birds that caw so hoarsely 
from the rookery of discontent. Ifthe author of the Jdylls of 
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the King were set to answer them, he might instruct them to 
some purpose as to whether Criticism be hurtful or useless to 
the modern poet. 

Criticism, in fact, proposes to do something’ more than help 
the lame to crutches. Or rather, all men being more or less 
fame, its crutches are universally useful. The rule of Nature 







is the law of Criticism. 










‘Nature is made better by no mean, 
But Nature makes that mean: so, o’er that art 
Which you say adds to Nature, is an art 

That Nature makes.’ 








Criticism attempts to devise no new systems, but only to recov- 
er, analyse, and interpret the methods of Nature. It is the gist 
of her system that that which departs from Nature must be 
false, and that which is false must decay and perish. So, the 
reforms she attempts are reforms according to Nature, re- 
forms that seek to originate nothing, reforms, however, that are 
useful to the case of whomsoever does originate anything. Thus, 
a critical analysis of Rosetti’s obscurity may guide the coming 
great poet to a more perspicuous and agreeable diction. Thus, 
the critical attacks upon Wordsworth, severe and unjust as they 
were, opened his eyes to the namby-pambyisms of his Lyrical 
Ballads, and helped him to acquire that later style of severe 
majesty in which so much broad humanity and elevated philos- 
phy are happily embalmed. Thus, too, the critics ame a 
lazy Lord Byron into a magnificent Childe Hazold, a ‘ posses- 
sion for eternity’ to all who value the English speech. 

Criticism being, as we have said, nothing other than an an- 
alysis of the laws of Art, its vanities finds its best vindication 
in the fact that it is really no more than a reproduction of the 
process each man, who seeks to develop a work of Art, employs 
within himself to give value to that work. What the artist 
does within his own consciousness before projecting his creative 
impulse into a definite form,—what Homer did before he sang, 
what Raphael did before he painted, what Henry Clay did be- 
fore he spoke,—just that, and nothing more, is what Criticism 
endeavors to do for Art in general. So that, if Criticism has 
succeeded in its analytic endeavor—and no one questions that 
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it has at least measurably succeeded—it is able to provide not 
only the class of artists with a general and adequate Canon of" 
Art, but intelligent people everywhere with a sufficient and in- 
fallible criterion whereby to estimate not only Art as a whole, 
but the merits and deficiencies, the effects and the reasons there- 
for of each and every particular work of Art. And, if even 
Criticism had failed to achieve its purpose, the study and prac- 
tice of it would not have been without benefit to the world. 
For, as Dr. Campbell has well said, in his able and accurate 
treatise,> granting all the facility and all the intuitive powers 
that are claimed for genius, still, ‘a more thorough investiga- 
tion of the latent energies, if 1 may so express myself, whereby 
the instruments employed by eloquence produce their effect 
upon the hearers, will serve considerably both to improve their 
taste , and to enrich the fancy. ...... Besides, this study, 
properly conducted, leads directly to an acquaintance with our- 
selves; it not only traces the operations of the intellect and 
imagination, but discloses the lurking springs of action in the 
heart.’ It will presently be seen that what applies to eloquence 
must apply equally well to all the elegant arts—to Art itself, 
properly so called. 

It is the aim, therefore, of the present essay by the critical 
examination of some of the forms and principles of Pathetic 
Poetry, to show as clearly as may be, that the established laws 
of a real Criticism are founded enduringly upon the constitu- 
tion of human nature, and as such, must be respected, or the 
worse will surely follow. We say real Criticism, with some 
emphasis, for there is a factitious criticism that is none at all, 
there is a pseudo-crificism that is utterly false and utterly base, 
and there is a cant of criticism which only Lawrence Sterne, 
himself given to canting, could characterize. ‘Grant me pa- 
tience, just Heaven!” ‘he cries; “of all the cants which are 
canted in this canting world—though the cant of hypocrites 
may be the worst—the cant of criticism is the most torment- 
ing!”’* Our business, then, lies with the real Criticism, and we 
do not think there can be found a more proper or a more beau- 
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tiful study in the whole circle of diagnostic science than this 
quest—this Sangreal quest—after the principles and germs of 
the beautiful lying deep hidden in the passions and impulses, 
the thoughts and imaginings of man, as the fossil rose was found 
by Agassiz—the germ of that divine thought which now glori- 
ties our gardens—in the strata immediately antecedent to our 
period. What the naturalist felt in discovering this evidence 
of provision not merely for our wants but for our enjoyments, 
the critical student must feel whenever he comes across, as he 
often does, one of these subtle liens between the beautiful in 
the universe and man’s esthetic faculties, between the physical 
tendencies and the mora! constitution of the race, which bear so 
emphatically upon them the stamp of Divine Providence and 
Divine Benignancy. 

It is sufficient for our purposes in this article to follow the 
division which Dr. Campbell has made of the arts into the useful, 
and the elegant. Of these two classes of arts, he says, ‘ the one 
supplies a real want, the other only gratifies some mental taste.’ 
This is scarcely an adequate statement of the case, and we think 
it would be more proper to say that the one supplies a material, 
the other a spiritual, need ; for, in effect, so long as man is con- 
stituted as at present, his spiritual needs are quite as normal to 
his being as his material ones. The class of elegant arts we 
shall include under the general term of Art, meaning thereby, 
succinctly, all those arts which employ thought and CLPTESSiON 
jor the production of forms in accordance with the laws of 
beauty. This definition of Art, which seems to us to be ade- 
quate, would compel us to embrace under that term the several 
arts of sculpture (or visible form, unmodified, except as above 
by the laws of beauty ;) architecture, (visible form, modified 
by the judgment for sundry purposes ;) padnting, (visible form, 
modified by color ;) music, (audible form, modified by laws of 
melody ;) poetry, and eloquence, which must presently be 
rather more distinctly defined to suit the purposes of our essaye 
These arts are indeed all of them so closely allied that we are 
doing no violence to language when we include them under a 
single term. For, as Frederick Schlegel has said, ‘ Surely, what- 
ever seizes the imagination and leaves a powerful impression on 
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the mind, may claim kindred with that wonderful organization 
which we term poetical ; and whether our thoughts be awakened 
and our hearts touched by the simple representation of outward 
forms, the melody of verse, or the more thrilling charm of music, 
is not the moving principle the same?*® Assuredly it is, and 
we may demonstrate this to be so by applying the laws of one 
branch of Art to elucidating the principles of some other branch, 
as for instance when we illustrate the pathos of poetry by the 
pathos of music, of painting, or of eloquence.- Thus, the same 
eloquent critic, speaking of Correggio’s tenderness, tells us that 
his figures are like deep and thrilling melody, unlocked by 
skillful hands from the simplest chords. We are told moreover 
that these simple figures ‘ never fail to communicate to the im- 


agination such an overflowing abundance of' feeling and thought 


°  Mutaio nomine 
would not this language suit for a review of Tennyson? Again, 
reversing the medal, read this critique: ‘ What is Jocelyn in- 
deed, in spite of its vast proportions, but a werk of familiar 
poetry, a picture of real life? It is true that over all personal 
features and domestic details Lamartine has flung a cloud sus- 
tained by the glamour of his ever-flowing eloquence, and the 
eoloring and glitter of his fascinating style.’ Have we not 
here something that will enable us to understand the success of 
Doré’s pencil, in spite of the essentially mean and prosaic qual- 
ities which underlie all his work? These resemblances need not 
be further insisted upon, but it is necessary to the ends of any 
genuine criticism to keep them always in view, and to thoroughly 


as genius alone has the power to awaken.’ 


eomprehend that all the fine arts are close kindred, children. in- 
deed of the same esthetic impulses of man. 

Eloquence and poetry are the nearest related of these branches 
of Art. It is fancied by some that they were at some period in 
their earlier history one and the same art, but this can scarcely 
be, since the respective objects for which they came into being 
are radically different from one another. ELoqueNcEe may be 
defined to he ¢mpassioned thought, addressed, for its end, to 
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purposes of persuasion, and subdued to that end, in both form 
and substance, by the judgment. 

Porrry, on the other hand, must be interpreted, (if it can in- 
deed be in anywise defined,) to be idealized or impassioned 
thought, (thought wrought upon by the imagination, or influ- 
enced or modified by passion,) in substance subdued into har- 
mony with the requirements of beauty, in form made concord- 
ant with the requirements of harmony, and having jor tts end, 
pleasure. 

It will be seen from the above that while eloquence proposés 
to itself an active object, that of persuading the will, poetry has 
no other immediate end in view (so far forth as it és poetry,) 
than to bestow pleasure. Eloquence demands—it sets a price 
upon the emotions it confers; but poetry takes no thought of 
reward, shakes her cornucopia with a free’ hand, and passes on 
lightly. ‘ Beauty is its own excuse for being.’ 

It is with this Art we have to do :—it is to this ethereal crea- 
ture we propose to apply the austere measuring rod of Criticism. 
Poetry, with respect to its form, is divided into the epic, the 
lyric, and the dramatic. With these divisions our present 
essay has naught to do, since each one of these forms affords us 
examples of pathetic poetry. The division required must be a 
division according to the content of poetry, and such a division, 
not accurate indeed, but adequate for our purposes, may be 
made with respect to its effect upon the individual, into gnomie 
poetry, or such as is addressed to the unexcited reason, but having 
no purpose upon the will; Awmorous poetry, meant to amuse} 
imaginative poetry, such as flies at the fancy and imagination, but 
does not propose to affect the passions; and pathetic poetry, or 
that which ¢s addressed to the passions, and proposes to give us 
pleasure by acting upon them. By pathetic poetry is commonly 
understood that which influences in some way the more active 
and urgent affections of our nature, such as love, pity, grief, de- 
sire, hate, fury, revenge, &c. In the present paper, however, 
we shall limit our discussion to the Poetry of Pathos, to the 
poetry which produces the more tender emotions of pity, grief, 
sympathy, and love by sympathy. This embraces a large, dis- 
tinct, and well understood class of writings, and instances of 
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this sort of poetry may be discovered in all literatures and dur- 
ing all ages. It is that form of poetry which touches us most 
nearly, and, by sympathetic approaches, is most firmly endeared 
to the heart. What has our sympathy is very apt to engage 
our love also, and where we are melted, our affections flow forth 
| uncurbed by the ordinary barriers of self-repression, pride, and 
| mistrust. Another reason why this class of poetry is the best 
loved of any, lies in the fact that where our sympathies are en- 
gaged and our feelings occupied, the judgment declines to do 
its sterner offices, and our sensibilities unconsciously slur over 
everything like disproportions and incongruities. What heart 
has refused to beat more quickly, what eye can still be dry, 
when, in reading the history of Jacob and his sons, we come to 
the pathetic account of how Joseph revealed himself to his 
brethren: ‘Zam Joseph: doth my father yet live? Or, turn 
to King Lear, to that last terrible scene, where the poor old 
man, his furies quite spent, his life at the last ebb, his eyes fail- 
ing, his knees tottering, feels within his bosom the last choking 
swelling sensation of heartbreak, and feebly asks: |‘ Pray 
: you, undo this button:—Thank you, sir!’ Or, again, 
(what is more pathetic, more terrible, more heartrending in its 
suggestions than any possible form of speech can be), that dumb- 
stricken agony of Jocasta in Gidipus Tyrannus, while the fates 
are enveloping her and Cdipns with lightning rapidity in the 
terrible coil of circumstantial revelation that is to blast the 
house like a thunder-riven oak! Or, once more, that most 
touehing ballad, the Zament of the Border Widow, in which 
the poor soul makes her moan: 





“T sewed his sheet, making my mane, 
I watched the corpse mysel/ alane 
I took his body on my back, 

And wiles I gaed, and whiles I sat ; 

I digged a grave, and laid him in, 

And happed him with the sod sae green. 

But think na ye my heart was sair 

When I laid the moul’ on his yellow hair ? 
O think na ye my heart was wae, 
When I turned about, away to gae 28 








8 Percy's Reliques. 
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The class of poetry thus defined and exhibited possesses, more 
than any other class, a quality which, to the superficial view, 
would seem to prevent it from attaining to itsend. Its powers, 
at first blush, appear not to be in the verse itself, but in the as- 
sociations which surround it or which it has power to call up,— 
not in its content, but in the envelope. The force of gnomic, of 
humorous, of imaginative poetry, and of the other species of the 
pathetic, are seen to reside more or less directly in the verse 
itself, or in its formal properties, in its imagery, its harmony, 
the subtle melody that pervades it, its beauty, sublimity, or the 
like. But the force of the poetry of pathos, while making itself 
distinctly felt, cannot be directly seen, as a property of the verse 
itself. That pathetic poetry which is most true to its end seems 
to be, as it were, something simply negative, a mere colorless 
transparent medium. through which subtle and powerful influ- 
ences ay stream unobstructed. Put it will presently be dis- 
covered that this, which seemed a blemish, or at best a problem, 
is an excellency of the highest kind. It will be seen that this 
excellency is so marked in its character, and so irresistible in its 
force, that it almost has claims to be erected into a principle of 
universal Art itself. Schiller tells us,’ that both Shakspeare 
and Homer, when he first came to make their acquaintance, re- 
pelled him violently by their apparent coldness and indifference. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds has told us in forcible language of the feel- 
ing of despair that came over him when he first sat down before 
Raphael’s works and found he could not appreciate them nor 
recognize their vaunted beauties. Neither the artist nor the 
poet were prepared to believe that so much apparent insensi- 
‘bility, so much frankness, so rude a way of dealing with pathetic 
or sacred things, could in anywise be compatible with genuine 
greatness. And this is precisely the critic’s feeling—previous 
to analysis—in the presence of all the finer examples of pathetic 
poetry. He is not willing to admit that forms so simple, medi- 
ums so colorless, can possibly be the vehicle of such gushes and 
throbs of passion, and he casts about him in every region, from 
that of association to that of self-deception, in search of the 
cause, sooner than concede that it dwells where it actually does 


9On Naive and Sentimental Poetry. 
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dwell in the form itself, and in the form alone. An instance 
or two will suffice to illustrate this. Take the opening verse of 
Jeremiah’s Lamentations: ‘ How doth the city sit solitary that 
was full of people!’ Can it be possible that all the crowd and press 
of moving images thus called up are within the power of these 
few and simple and common words to invoke? The judgment 
hesitates to accept any such conclusion, and we say it cannot be 
the form, it is the envelope, the associations, that procure such a 
pathetic effect. Very well. It is the association. Let us take 
a case in which there can be no mistake about the association. 
When the terrible secrets of his house, after all Jocasta’s entrea- 
ties for reserve, have been revealed to Gidipus in Sophocles, the 
unhappy king cries simply : 
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‘ Alas, alas! everything has come out plain! 


Seneca, on the other hand, treating the same subject and the 
occasion, constrains his doubly unfortunate monarch to mouth 
ut— 
‘Dehisce tellus tuque tenebrarum potens ? 
In Tartara ima rector umbrarum rape.’ 
Gape, Earth! And thou, strong tyrant of the shades, 
Snatch me swift downwards to the depths of Hell! 


‘I know you are only joking with me,’ said Partridge after he 
had seen Garrick in Hamlet, ‘but indeed, madam, though I 
was never at a piay in London, yet I have seen acting before: 
in the country, and the King for my money; he speaks all his 
words distinctly, and half as loud again as the other. Anybody 
may see he is an actor." Now, in the two passages we have 
given, there are the same situation, the same circumstances, the 
same associations, yet, one mouths like the player-king whom 
Partridge admired, the other sees the ghost, and imparts his feel_ 
ings, like Garrick. One passage is pathos, the other is nothing 
but rant and fustian. Where does the cause of this reside, if’ 
not in the form itself of the expressed passion? Another ex- 
ample—the celebrated narrative of Francesca da Rimini in 
Dante: 

0 (Edip. Tyran. 1182. 
1 Fielding—Tom Jones. 
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‘One day, 
For our delight, we read of Lancelot, 
How him love, thralled. Alone we were, and no 
Suspicion near us. Oft-times by that reading, 
Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
Filed from our altered cheek. But at one point 
Alone we fell. When of that smile we read,— 
The wished smile, so rapturously kissed 
By one so deep in love,—that he, who ne’er 
From me shall separate, at once my lips 
All trembling kissed. The book and writer both 
Were love’s purveyors. In its leaves that day 
We read no more.’ ! 
Now the pathos of this, the affecting character of this, the most 
pathetic love-tale ever told, (not excepting Boccaccio’s Ghis- 
munda) surely this cannot be in the form here, but merely in 
the association, in the fact of such a tale, so told, by such lovers, 
in such a dismal place. So the casual reader will reason, and 
he will try to show that what is quoted above is nothing but a 
love-story, and one that contains nothing pathetic in its own 
terms. But he will reason wrong, for the pathos of this story 
lies more completely in the form of the telling, perhaps, than is 
the case with almost any poetry that can be named. The agony 
of a love that is hopeless and imperishable runs through every 
word of the original. The pathos of it is contagious even upon 
the teller, who faints, and is like todie. Every particle breathes 
a sigh, and a fatal despair hangs about each adjective, until we 
think of that ghastly turn Keats has given to an entire poem 
by the use of a single word of terrible anticipation : 
‘So the two brothers and their murdered man 
Went on their way to Venice.’ 
Not yet murdered in fact was he, but murdered in their 
thoughts, in their intentions, and so, his joyous faring forth be- 
comes the darkest of imaginable tragedies. In the same way, 
after Francesca has told us 
‘Nessum maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria ;’ 
12 Inferno. V. 127. 
8 Tsahella; or the Pot of Basil. 
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each soft and tender word in her most sweet recital becomes as 
it were a heart-stab, until, at the concluding antithesis 


* Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso, 
La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante ’ 


the sob that seems to rise to her lips finds a sympathetic sob on 
our own, which we cannot restrain, no matter how we strive to 
do so. No wonder Dante should confess 


‘di pietade 
Io venni men cose com’ io morisse.’ 


There are, then, in all kinds of Pathetic Poetry, certain con- 
ditions precedent to the effect of pathos, which conditions not 
being fulfilled, the effect does not arise. The mere statement 
of an affecting circumstance does not suffice; the simple fact 
of an affecting situation will not suffice; nor will tender asso- 
ciations, nor a disposition on the part of the reader, nor any- 
thing else suffice, unless the form of the poetry be adapted to 
pathetic ends, and equally unless the content (its form being 
appropriate thereto shall be of a kind provocative of pathetic 
emotions. It is on this account, perhaps, that much which was 
pathetic under the circumstances of its utterance, has now be- 
come dry and stale. It is perhaps to this fact also that we must 
‘attribute the greater force and vitality of the dramatie over 
‘other forms of poetry, since those most readily enable the reader 
or hearer to put himself in the place of the persons who were 
originally meant to be effected. The Anight’s Tale is grown 
archaic, the Farie Queene is seldom read but by scholars, but 
‘all, from infaney to dotage, delight in Macheth or Romeo and 
-Juliet. We have known school boys, to whom Catiline was a 
‘stumbling-block, and the Oration de Corond foolishness, take a 
surprising delight in their tasks when these led them to the 
Alcestis, thy Medea, or the Andria of Terence. A common 
reader, under ordinary circumstances, would discover nothing 
but a dry and aphoristic declaration in that line of Seneca’s: ‘ Ne- 
que Cato post libertatem vixit, neque libertas post Catonem ” ; 
but fancy one of the students at Lexington College reading that 
just after the death of his beloved General! ‘ Why is it, asks 
Frederic Schlegel, ‘ that, among the novels of Cervantes, when 
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all are so exquisite, some appear so much more beautiful 
than others? By what magic are our hearts sometimes touched, 
and our souls exalted to the perception of a wondrous and un- 
anticipated beauty, except by the strong individuality and per- 
sonal feeling which pierces, unconsciously as it were, through ° 
the language of fiction, and the veil of poetic feeling?” And in 
another place, speaking of a kindred art, he furnishes the answer 
to his own question: ‘The one true fountain of beauty and 
the art is feeling. It is feeling which reveals to us true ideas 
and correct intuitions, and gives that indefinable charm, never 
to be conveyed in words, but which the hand of the painter, 
guided by the poet’s soul alone, can diffuse throughout all his 
works.’ Under the influence of these feelings, existing in the 
‘artist's mind so vividly that he is able to communicate them in 
living shapes to his work, and so, by sympathy, bring us within 
the magic circle wherein lies ‘ the sacred source of sympathetic 
tears ’,—under this influence we stand like Andromache caress- 
ing her son, eur cheeks moistened with tears, our eyes beaming 
with kindly smiles. 

‘Feeling! What does this ‘feeling’ mean, which seems to 
be common to the artist, to his subject, and to the spectator, as 
if there were diablerie and art-magic in it? Why do we sigh 
with unhappy Dido, when, with all the fortitude of woman in 
affliction, she says that she has been ‘non ignara mali?” Why 


do our hearts leap responsive, when Racine’s heroine so simply 


proclaims, seeking her child : 

‘Je ne lai point encore embrassé @aujourd’ hui! © 
Why carnot we restrain our tears when Webster's great hero- 
ine™-gaes to her death, saying : 


‘Farewell, Cariola. 
i pray thee look thou giv’st my little boy ® 
Some syrup for his cold; and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep,— Now, what you please ; 
What death ” 


. 
14 Esthetic and Miscellaneous Works. 


1 Andromache. 16 Duchess of Malfi. 
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Why does the unsummoned sob struggle within us, and refuse 
to be repressed, as we hear the plaintive tragedy sung 
‘ My father pressed me sair, 
Though my mither lid na speak ; 
But she lookit in my face 
Till my heart was like to break? % 

If we can answer this question satisfactorily, we shall have 
made the analysis of Pathetic Poetry. Sturdy old Albrecht 
Diirer, when brought to do as other artists of his time were 
doing and imitate the ancients, repliéd emphatically: ‘1 
will paint nothing antique. Evidently, Albrecht had 
mastered the secret of Art and was acquainted with the source 
of feeling. ‘ You may be assured,’ says Longinus, ‘ that that is 
really beautiful and subiime, which pleases always and all men.’ 
This is unquestionably true, but the problem is, why does such 
and such a thing please, and such and such a thing not please: 
To say it is because one is beautiful and the other not beautiful, 
is to define an unknown quantity by another still more remote 
from solution. What profit do we get from hearing that x is y 
because z is x, when we do not know the properties of either x,. 
y,orz? ‘Itis thus,’ says Leigh Hunt,® ‘by exquisite perti- 
nence, melody, and the implied power of writing with exuber- 
ance, if need be, that beauty and truth become identical in 
poetry, and that pleasure, or at the very worst, a balm in our 
tears, is drawn out of pain.’ How is it ‘thus’? We must have 
# reason for this order of events—for this concatenation of ob- 
jective Art, feeling, and sympathy, by which the whole world 
is willingly bound. Lord Bacon tells us that poetry is divine 
because it has power to raise the mind ‘by conforming the 
shows of things to the desires of the soul, instead of subjecting 
the soul to external things ‘as reason and history do.’ In this 
deep saying is probably contained the whole philosophy of 
poetry as a spiritual need of man. 

It means, in fact, that there is a truth of Art quite as much 


as a truth of things, and quite as necessary to be scrupulously 


17 Auld Robin Gray. 
18 Tmagination and Fancy. 
19 Meaning idea lphenomena. 
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respected and inviolably observed. It means that ‘the shows 
of things’ which the imagination takes hold of and manipulates 
according to the ‘desires of the soul’, have as real an existence 
jn our moral constitution as the ‘ external things’ of reason and 
history have in our physical constitution. What is conscien- 
tiousness and truth in life thus finds its counterpart in truth 
and sincerity in Art. And sincerity is the first element and the 
leading requisite in every attempt to present the pathetic in the 
forms of poetry. 

By sincerity in Art is meant very nearly what is meant by 
sincerity in life. It means in both cases perfect harmony be- 
tween the thought and the act. That which I do, I do with 
all my might, with all my skill, and without any mental re- 
servations or subterfuges whatsoever. Viewed iu this light, 
sincerity is the noblest of human virtues, because it is the most 
ennobling. A sincere man, like a sincere work, bears the stamp 
of nobility upon his countenance, no matter how rugged and 
uncouth the features may be. Sincerity classifies the whole 
soul, so that the light of heaven can shine plainly down into it. 
It includes earnestness, not so much because it is itself a pecu- 
liarly active virtue, as because it enables us to see, and there- 
fore urges us to obey the human need for activity. Of all 
things sincerity is most antagonistic to falsehood, because false- 
hood is the meanest and most ignoble of the vices:—the vice 
indeed which seems to envelope all other vices, for even cowardice 
is but falsehood to human instinct, and sin in all its guises but 
falsehood to nature and cowardice in the face of moral aus- 
terity. 

Being such, sincerity must be peculiarly necessary to the 
artist and poet. His success depends upon the degree in which 
he is able to manifest it in his works; his failures are in pro- 
portion to his departures from it. Thus, the history of paint- 
ing assures us that the lcss of power by the paintets of the 
later Italian schools did not proceed from a loss of skill, nor 
from defective execution, nor from decaying imagination. Julio 
Romana, Del Sarto, Caravaggio, Guido, Salvator Rosa, the Car- 
raccis, &c., were all eminent for skill, and for constructive and 
ideal fancy. The real source of the shortcoming, failure, and 
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decay of the art was a loss of earnestness, a going away from 
the sincere methods and sincere conceptions of the elder artists. 
In the same way, examining the sermons of the latter half of 
the seventeenth century in England, we find on the one hand 
a band of polished essayists whose efforts were like mandragora 
to the already drowsybrains of a slumberous squirearchy ; om 
the other hand, a horde of enthusiastic tinkers and cordwainers, 
poor ignorant prophets, who yet were able to put the Word of 
God into a language of electric fire that. so blazed in men’s. 
hearts that they were willing to die if they might testify. From 
one side came Burnett, Tillotson, Chillingsworth; from the 
other, Bunyan, Baxter, Fox. In painting again, Lionardo had 
the skill, Angelo the power, Raphael the beauty, yet there were 
some touches in the work of Angelico da Fiesole, (a poor un- 
skilled priest who had only sincerity for his portion,) that none 
of them could approach. How lovely a soul shines out from 
all his pictures! We might fancy no one could paint such a 
rich store of heavenly imaginings but he who had been there 
to see! Of a picture by another one of these sincere elder 
artists Schlegel has thus written:*’ “ The picture is simply im- 
agined, presenting but few features, and these of noble propor- 
tions and combined in architectural symmetry. . . . . The idea 
of sincerity conveyed by each individual figure, and stamped 
upon the figure generally, doubtless renders its expression so 
peculiarly tranquil: it is certainly very plain and simple, and 
far from having any claims to lofty passion, or the more inter- 
esting charm of sentiment; but this simplicity makes it appear 
to grow in loveliness, each time it is revisited.” The entire 
eycle of the history of Art in all its phases bears unform testi- 
mony to the effect of sincerity, to the fact, indeed, that without 
sincerity, an effect. cannot be produced of any adequate sort. 
It is admitted that the inimitable charm and grace and the ir- 
resistible power of the Grecian and Gothic architecture reside 
chiefly in their perfect sincerity. We here, in this age and 
land, have buildings in all these styles. Our churches and eke 
our custom houses copy the Parthenon and the Strasburg min- 
ster, and, our churches and our custom houses are a laughing 





20 The painting is Baamante’s Deposition from the Cross. 
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stock, a shame, a disgrace! A statue of Mr. Lincoln was lately 
set up in New York, a complete copy of the statue of Julius, 
wreath, toga, sandals, and all. It is proposed to hide the dis- 
graceful image by getting the Common Council to let it out to 
bill-stickers! Now why should our churches, statues, custom 
houses, copying things so amazingly excellent, prove to be them- 
selves so amazingly mean and ugly? Why indeed, but because 
they lack sincerity! ‘An tu, M. Calidi, nisi fingeres, sie 
ageres ?” asked Cicero once of a person who was coldly accus- 
ing another of having poisoned him. If Americans were archi- 
tects and sculptors in fact, would they go about to copy in brick 
or plaster foredone works in imperishable marble? A preacher 
once asked an actor: “ Why do people listen with so much emo- 
tion to what you say, which they know to be all fictitious, while 
they hear with apathy from us truths that are of eternal im- 
portance to them? ‘ Because,’ said the actor, ‘we deliver 
fiction as if it were truth, while you utter truth itself as if 
it were only fiction.’ And now indeed, we are come to the 
gist of it: 
‘ Pleads he in earnest ?—Look upon his face : 

His eyes do drop no tears: his prayers are jest ; 

His words come from his mouth ; ours, from our breast ; 

He prays but faintly, and would be denied ; 

We pray with heart and soul.’ * 
So it comes to pass that in all work of all the arts, the sincerity 
must be above suspicion, or the work will surely fail. And the 
reason why this imperative demand is made for the appearance 
of sincerity lies in the fact that human nature has an immense 
feeling of disgust, nay more, a feeling of utter abhorrence, for 
falsehood in all its shapes. Kant has remarked upon this very 
truly that, if we were to hear a man perfectly imitate the music 
of the nightingale, and were yielding to the pleasure of the 
sound with no matter how complete enthusiasm, every spark of 
our emotion would be dissipated and all our pleasure disappear 
the moment we found out that it was only deception and trick. 
If, in the first instance, we had known of the trick, we should 





*1 Whately’s Rhetoric. 
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have derived pleasure from contemplating the man’s skill; but, 
the falsehood practiced would result in a sense of disgust sufti- 
cient to destroy all that. ‘Could one,’ says Schiller in the 
same connection,” ‘could one, with the completest deception, 
give a natural look to an artificial flower, or carry the imitation 
of naive manners to the highest point of illusion, the discovery 
that it was all imitation would entirely destroy the feeling of 
which we speak.’ Mental sincerity, indeed, in Kant’s phrases, 
‘is not yet entirely extinguished in human nature.’ ‘The 
thirst for truth,’ John Ruskin well says,” ‘ still remains with us, 
even when we have wilfully left the fountains of it.’ It is in 
this circumstance of our natural and instinctive disgust at all 
sorts of falsehood, that we find the cause of the total neglect 
into which some works have fallen, which, possessing certain 
merits of their own, were put forward as things which they 
were not. It is only in this way that we can understand the 
oblivion that has come upon Macpherson’s Ossian, Chatterton’s 
Rowley, and similar productions. These are entitled to be 
read and admired upon their own merits, but claiming a pa- 
ternity not genuine, have been flung aside by the world in 
disgust. And doubtless even Homer and Shakspeare would 
have lost much of their integrity in the world’s favor had the 
kind intentions of Wollf and Miss Delia Bacon towards them 
have ever come to fruition. There is no greater libel on an 
author than to accuse his book of wanting genuineness. 

Nor is it strange that this feeling of disgust for artistic insinec- 
rity should exist. For Nature is always sincere, true, upright, 


23 Upon Naive and Sentimental Poetry. 


24 Seven Lamps of Architecture. In this connection we will do well to quote 
Mr. Ruskin further: ‘It might be at first thought that the whole kingdom 
of imagination was one of deception also. Notso: the action of the imagina- 
tion is a voluntary summoning of the conceptions of things absent or impos- 
sible; and the pleasure and nobility of the imagination partly consist in its 
knowledge and contemplation of them as such, @. ¢. in the knowledge of their 
actual absence or impossibility*at the moment of their apparent presence or 
reality. When the imagination deceives it becomes madness. It is a noble 
faculty so long as it confesses its own ideality ; when it ceases to confess this, 
it is insanity. All the difference lies in the fact of the confession, in there 
being no deception. It is necessary to our rank as spiritual creatures, that 
we should be able to invent and to behold what is not; and to our rank as 
moral creatures, that we should know and confess at the same time that it 
is not.’ 
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and it is intolerable that Art, whose office it is to imitate 
Nature and interpret her to our longing souls, should perform 
that office unfaithfully and with deceit and dishonor. It is the 
charge of the poet, as Schiller has nobly said, to be ‘ the guardian 


of nature’, and in that post, more than all things else, is he 
called upon to have an innocent heart and a sincere tongue. If 
he should say that which he does not think, or feign, or invent 
circumlocutions, catering to the ‘sickly vanities’ or ‘ corrupt 
imaginations’ of an artificial world,” then let him take the con- 
sequences. Let his work perish! Let him be anathema! But 


there is no need to condemn the false poet. He condemns him- 
self by the fact of his own falsehood. ‘In short, as we see 
often in other cases, where men thwart their own genius, Prior’s 
sentiinental and romantic productions are mere affectation, the 
result not of powerful impulse or real feeling, but of a consci- 
ousness of his deficiencies, and a wish to supply their place by 
labour and art.’** There is a very remarkable instance of this 
in the case of M. Sainte-Beuve, as set forth in the Revue whose 
name is at the head of this article. Sainte-Beuve, a man all 
his life consumed by literary ambition, commented his career 
by the utterance of two series of poems, each of which failed 
in succession. Sainte-Beuve then turned critic, and is malici- 
ously reported to have avenged his own failures upon the suc- 
cesses of others. Our author, in his article, endeavors to ascer- 
tain the causes of Sainte-Beuve’s failure as a poet. His first 
work was a collection of poems that attempted to repfesent 
modern despair. This was carefully elaborated—Sainte-Beuve 
was not a man to trifle with his subject—his ambition would 
not suffer him to do that—but the work still failed, because he 
had trifled with his feelings. Thinking it was the subject, not 
his own heart and hand, that was at fault, Sainte-Beuve under- 
took his second series, as a remedy against the failure of the first. 
“Forming in his mind a conception of artistic symmetry, he said 
to himself that it would be an effectjve arrangement to place 
alongside a work of despair another work embodying illumina- 
tive and consolatory songs, so that, like the two wings of a build- 


Schiller —op. cit. *6 Hazlitt. Lectures on the English Poets. 
21 We are paraphrasing, not translating, nor taking the text as it comes. 
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ing, they might relieve one another. Hence, he proceeded to seek 
and accumulate everything that fell in his way of a pacifying, 
or edifying sort, wholesome thoughts, refreshing meditations 
and the like; and, as in this line of impressions and sentiments 
he found on hand no great stock of his own, his skeptical and 
materialistic funds yielding no increment to this chapter of mo- 
ral remedies, he turned to Catholicism, with the purpose of ne- 
gotiating a loan. But, Catholicism will not permit itself to be 
taken in homeopathic doses. It must be accepted or rejected 
wholesale, not capriciously rammaged for dainty conceits. It 
gives penetration and precision to the accents of believers like 
Eugenie du Guerin; it refuses any favours to men like M. 
Sainte-Beuve, who essay, but do not succeed, in believing. 
The consequence of what our author calls very strongly ‘ cette 
religiosité parasite’ 


was a second failure. Sainte-Beuve sent 
his consolations to Béranger, and that fine old poet wrote to 
him in return these golden words in favor of artistic and religi- 


ous truth and sincerity :—‘ I must say to you, however, that I, 
who am one of those poets whom you have described as fallen 
into the intoxication of the senses, but who sympathize even 
with mysticism, because I have saved my faith unshaken from 
the shipwreck of all things else,—I fancy your poems a little 
bit affected in their tone. When you employ the word Sezg- 
neur, I am reminded of those former Cardinals who, upon the 
election of a new Pope, were used to return thanks to Jupiter 
and ‘the other gods of Olympus. If I am at all disposed to 
overlook this aureola of devotion with which you envelope your 
deistie principles, it is because I fancy your amorous condescen- 
sion has perhaps borrowed it. from some tenderly superstitious 
beauty. Do not suspect me of impiety in my criticism. I am, 
as you know, a believer in very good faith; Dut further than 
this, I try to be true in everything, and I could wish that all 
would do likewise, even in the most trifling matters. It is the 
only way in which to persuade your audience.’ . 
The Revue proceeds to analyse the reasons why M. Sainte- 
Beuve’s earlier poems fail to produce the effect of sincerity. 
Two individuals, he tells us, are met in the work, who cannot 
be made to coalesce. ‘ The first is a dolorous martyr of pas- 
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sion, whose sufferings are intensified by the fact that the future 
is dark behind a veil of gloom softened by no celestial vision. 
This person has a vivid feeling for reality, sees it distinctly, and 
renders it with implacable precision. The other person is a 
litterateur, who drives his devotion to art, his artistic instincts, 
to the limits of taste, nay, to a degree of infatuated rhetoric. 
This queer duality imparts a singular aspect to the work. Just 
as we are on the point of giving our sympathies to the griefs 
and miseries of the poet, at the very moment when he wails 
loudest and most pitifully, the critic steps in, stops us, and calls 
our attention to the fact that this cadence is imitated from Du 

3ellay, that turn revived from the practice of Rousard! This 
is subjecting our enthusiasm to a cruel douche of cold water. 
Imagine one of our great actors, in the midst of a scene of un- 
usual pathos, interrupting himself to explain, by rule and mea- 
sure, how he has produced the effect that is now making you 
weep! Just think, even setting aside the inevitable impression 
of surprise and disappointment, what would result from such a 
proceeding reiterated and prolonged throughout a five-act com- 
edy! All charm would be sure to disappear. Yét this is equiv- 
alent to what Sainte-Beuve has done.’ And it is what nine- 
tenths of the poets do who write in an artificial age, in ebedi- 
ence to that self-styled ‘common sense’ which, as Schiller truly 
tells us is always so afraid of error, that it ‘ nails its words and 
conceptions upon the cross of logic and grammar, is hard and 
stiff in order to be definite, multiplies words lest it say too 
much, and prefers to extract all the force and keenness from its 
thought, rather than appear inconsiderate.’ Why cannot such 
writers come to learn that truth is so lovely in itself that it is 
always best when léft to stand alone, ‘illustrated by nothing 
but the light of its own tears or smiles, its own wonder, might, 
or playfulness? Why cannot they understand the lesson 
King Lear teaches them, that it is simple, homely, unadorned 
sincerity that makes pathos ? 

‘Pray do not mock me; 


IT am a very foolish, fond old man, 
Fourscore and upwards : 


8 Leigh Hunt. 
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Not on hour more, nor less; and to deal plainly 

I fear that Lam not in my perfect mind.’ 
Passages like that do not need gloss nor commentary. They 
are érue, and their truth is so direct, so poignant, that even the 
bare remembrance of them wakes the tributary tear. 

Earnestness, as we have already hinted, is the necessary cor- 
ollary of sincerity, and like it is essential to pathetic expression. 
Even humor, which may be styled the masquerade of pathos, 
conceals a tear very near the surface of its sportive envelope. 
And the artist who would faithfully portray the pathetie must 
be habitually earnest both in his style and in his thought. His 
subject must possess him entirely, and he must annihilate self 
in every consideration of his theme. Only in this way will he 
be able to work worthily, to identify himself with his work, 
and to evolve from it results proportionate to his conception. 
Only when he is in earnest can he prove that he is thoroughly 
sincere, for, as Mendelsohn has said: ‘A mind in commotion 
is occupied singly and alone with its own passion, and every 
idea which would withdraw it from that, is torture to it.’ * 

It will be aflowed on all hands that the character of the sen- 
sibilities to which the poet shall address himself will have a 
great deal of influence in determining the quality and the ex- 
tent of the effect he expects to produce. Whether he be ora- 
tor, painter, or poet, the first thing for the artist to effect is a 
certain degree of sympathy towards himself on the part of those 
whom he seeks to influence. The old relation between zaloc 
and yo¢ must be sedulously sustained ;—charztas, in all cases, 
as the old rhetoricians used to insist, is the child of amor. The 
practiced orator, poet, and painter, gets the Aahit of these things 
in a double sense: he knows what will bést please those whom 
he addresses, and these, again, easily receive what he addresses 
to them, for they are accustomed to be pleased by him. Noth- 
ing from the pen of Charles Dickens would have failed to please ; 
for his readers were habituated to him, and he again knew in 
what style to address them. He is the perfect artist who can 
conjoin popular acceptance and universal sympathy, to the 
most complete development and entire vitality of his idea. 


29 On the Sublime and the Naive. 
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Sympathy is a great matter; for it has a valid power in quick- 
ening the artist’s pulse and augmenting his resources. Our per- 
ceptions naturally grow stronger and more active as our courage 
grows firmer, and nothing contributes so much to the feeling 
of self-reliance as the consciousness, confirmed from abroad, 
that we are ‘reading in the right path. Hence, it is more than 
a mere rhetorical device for the poet to seek for those catholic 
sensibilities through which he may awaken emotions common 
to the race. He whose own feelings are warm, liberal, large, 
will not be content with the ‘ audience select though few.’ He 
values his conceptions so highly that he is desirous all men 
should possess them. Consequently, he should exercise nice 
judgment in selecting the manner and topic of his poem. Our 
critic of the Révue Contemporainz has discussed this point with 
excellent judgment. ‘The grief of the poet (Sainte-Beuve) as 
he has expressed it is very sincere, poignant, intense, but it is 
not a contagious grief. It saddens the soul painfully, but does 
not agitate nor soften it. The volume is interesting, but we 
san read it without having occasion to shed a téar, or feel our 
hearts swell. Must we conclude, paraphrasing the s¢ vs me 
jlere, that the author himself has not suffered? That would 
be to make too wide an induction. The fact seems to be that, 
in these poems, the indzvidual sentiment occupies a much wider 
space than the Awman sentiment. What is there in the misfor- 
tune of our neighbor that: touches us chiefly and most immedi- 
ately? The fact that it co72¢ home to wk;—that we say to our- 
selves, at once, why it micht have happened to me quite as well 
as tohim! The possible’ wiischarce to otirselves'secures a full 
half of the tears we accord to the actual mischance he has suf- 
fered. But, when it is demonstrable that this misfortune could 
never visit us, if our interest be not actually relaxed, certainly . 
our sensibility is largely diminished. A bourgeois of the rue 
Saint Denis reads in his paper of a negro having been devoured 
by an alligator in Louisiana, a piece of news that may grieve 
him but does not disturb his digestion. But inform him that a 
man has been bitten by a mad-dog less than ten steps from his 
shop door, and has died in horrible convulsions—inform our 
bourgeois of this, and behold a man utterly upset, full of emo- 
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tion, ready to melt away in tears! He is not likely to encoun- 
ter an alligator to-morrow when he goes to take his walk, but 
the very notion of a mad-dog is enough to make him shudder.’ 
The sensibilities then that are appealed to'should be such as are 
likely easily to find a responsive chord in the breast of those to 
whom the poet addresses himself. This is a matter which all 
the great poets completely understand. They always address 
Seema es to the ethnic or universal emotions, and eschew the 
particular ones, or those which are limited in sway and excep- 
tional in character. Sainte-Beuve, with something like the acid- 
ity of a poet who ‘had had losses,’ upon one occasion sang of 


‘Lamartine ignorant qvé ie sait que son me, 


3ut this knowledge was amply sufficient to make him the most 
popular poet of his day, and the fact proves he must have pos- 
sessed a most poetic soul, to be able to derive from it so much 
that is charming, captivating, pathetic. Our évwe author ob- 
serves, rather sarcastically, that other poets perhaps would have 
done better to,‘ look into their souls and write,’ if they conceited 
more to be there than there was in the soul of ‘ Lamartine ig- 
norant.’ A recent writer, speaking of David Huntington’s well- 
known painting, ‘ Mercy’s Dream,’ remarks: ‘ This is a picture 
which is almost as popular, while it appeals to much the same 
feelings, as illustrations of the lives of Catholic Saints for de- 
vout Roman Catholics. . . . We will not breathe a word of 
criticism before this oic ture, consecrated by the affection and 
veneration of a thousand homes, . . . And, after all, rob 


the angel i in his pic ‘tare of ‘Justre, : and“ Mere ‘y” of grace, lower 
the art of ‘the pi ainter, ‘dispute his underst: unding of form, obey 
the instincts of a detractor, and be insensible to the unction of 
Mr. Huntington’s picture, and your task would not be produc- 
tive of good to any one. You might whisper that it is most 
appropriate to a Sunday-school banner, but your very sugges- 


tion would be a vindication of the popular significance and 
spotless purpose of the painter’s work.’™ 

Now this relation which subsists between the class of sensi- 
Wilities appealed to and the degree of sympathy extended to the 


® Eugene Benson. 
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poet or other artist, is a very important relation to be consid- 
ered by every student of the philosophy of Art. It affords us 
a test by means of which we are able to ascertain the secret of 
many problems.- We are at once able to understand why it is that 
the pathos of Romeo and Juliet, although entirely inferior to 
the pathos of Atng Lear in every regard of Art, should yet be 
so superior in popularity. For the passion of love, one univer- 
sal to the human race, when treated pathetically, must appeal 
to a thousand-fold more sympathies than can possibly be reach- 
ed by the exhibition, no matter how exquisitely conceived, of 
the exceptional sorrows of a splenetic old man ill-used by ex- 
ceptionally barbarous daughters. Few readers or speciators 
can put themselves in Lear’s place, but nearly every one of us 
has sighed with Romeo or wept with Juliet. We wonder at 
Lear, and vote it to be a monument of incomparable genius, 
but we take the sad tragedy of the lovers of Verona into our 
hearts, and give it an abiding place there forever. In the same 
fashion we can explain why Dickens is the novelist of the peo- 
ple, while Thackeray and Hawthorne are novelists only for the 
drawing-room or the library. We can understand why Gold- 
smith and Addison are greater favorites than Lamb among 
essayists—why Scott and Byron rank as popular poets, while 
Keats and Shelley remain poets only for the poets. We can 
understand why Hnoch Arden should be Tennyson’s most suc- 
cessful poem—why Jefferson in Rip Van VW "inkle should be the 
favorite actor—and why Henry Clay should have transcended 
Webster in the popular heart. In point of fact, the whole pro- 
blem of popularity is revealed to us at this very point. For the 
‘people do not like what they do not understand, and they can- 
not comprehend fine-wrought distinctions and recondite senti- 
ments. They like broad and easy generalizations, even if coarse, 
and do not object to swallow platitudes, if they be well lubri- 
vated in the oil of sentiment. 

It follows necessarily from what has been said above, that 
in the purely pathetic, the more direct and simple the state- 
ment, the more immediate and more powerful the effect. In 
this cireumstance lies one reason why the elder poets are so 
superior in their pathetic powers to those of more artificial 
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times. Shakspeare is almost the only great poet who has sue- 
ceeded in evolving a decided pathetic effect from complicated 
and metaphorical statements, and he has only been able to do 
it through the amazing intensity of his soul, and his surpassing 
power of realizing his conceptions—as for instance, in Othel- 
lo’s agony at Desdemona’s falseness : 

‘But there where I had garnered up my heart, 

To be discarded thence !’ 


But even Shakspeare, in the moments of greatest intensity ot 


his passion, employs the simplest and most direct diction, as is 
instanced ia the examples already given. Simplicity in fact is 
part of the nature, the essential being of pathos. When Chau- 
cer’s Griselda is beseeching her cruel husband not to cast her 
utterly away from him, and cries: 


‘ Let me not like a worm go by the way,’ 


she is using exactly the language of nature, and so likewise 
_ the language of most exquisite pathos. So is the case also with 
what is perhaps the most pathetic piece of poetry the world has 
ever wept over: the visit of Priam to Achilles: 


‘Great Priam came, without their seeing him, 
And kneeling down, he clasped Achilles’ knees, 
And kissed those terrible, homicidal hands, 


‘But thou, Achilles, fear the gods, and think 

Of thine own father, and have mercy on me; 
For I am much more wretched, and have borne 
What never mortal bore, I think, on earth, 

To lift unto my lips the hand of him 

Who slew my boys.” 


‘He ceased ; and there arose 
Sharp longing in Achilles for his father ; 
And taking Priam by the hand he gently 
Put him away ; for both shed tears to think 
Of other times ; the one, most bitter ones 
For Hector, and with wilful wretchedness 
Lay right before Achilles ; and the other, 
For his own father now, and now his friend ; 
And the whole house might hear them as they moan’d. 
But when divine Achilles had refresh’d 
His soul with tears, and sharp desire had left 
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His heart and limbs, he got up from his throne, 

And rais’d the old man by the hand, and took 

Pity on his grey beard and his grey chin, 3! 
How purely simple all this is! how severely direct! with scarce 
a trope, scarce an adjective—a simple, plain, matter-of-fact state- 
ment of circumstances just as they must have occurred. Yet 
the life, the movement, the nature, the unutterable pathos of it! 
Only genius can imagine such circumstances, combine them so 
naturally, and state them so simply. 

But, in instances like the above and others in which the high- 
est degree of pathos is embodied, the form of the verse contains 
another quality besides directness and simplicity. There is a 
species of frankness, of open-heartedness about this kind of 
poetry which renders it the personification of naivete, or the 
peculiar artless sort of sympathetic simplicity overlying great 
heartedness, which goes by that name. There is much more 
of this in the elder poets than in their successors, but still the 
latter are not entirely void of it. We have already instanced 
it several times in Shakspeare. The last speech of Katharine 
of Arragon is full of this naive pathos, e. g.: 

‘When I am dead, good wench, 
Let me be used with honor: strew me over 


With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaste wife to my grave.’ 


The concluding scene of Shelley’s painful tragedy of The Cence 
affords us a touching example: 


‘Give yourself no unnecessary pain, 

My dear Lord Cardinal. Here, mother, tie 
My girdle for me, and bind up this hair 

In any simple knot. Ay, that does well: 

And yours, I see, is coming down. How often 
Have we done this for one another! ncw 

We shall not do it any more. My Lord, 

We are quite ready.— Well,—'tis very weil.’ 


There is a very naive turn in Wordsworth’s Lucy : 


‘She lived alone, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 


31 Nliad. XXTV. 
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But she is in her grave, and O, 
The difference to me! 


So also, in Tom Hood’s simple verse, Zhe Death Bed, is a pe- 
culiarly naive pathos that witnesses to genius: 


‘For when the morn came, dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours.’ 


The natural simplicity, fresh heartiness, and direct diction of 
the old English and Scottish border ballads gave to their pa- 
thetic touches nearly always the additional excellence of nai- 
vete. What a tender throb runs through those ballads, so 
straightforward as they are! ‘Duglas! Duglas! tendir and 
treu!” that is the key-note of them all! Betrayed love—the 
desolation of battle—the faithful steed and steady hound—what 
wonderful effects those old minstrels evolved from their scant 
handful of common topics! ‘ Sir Patrick Spens,’ ‘ Hardiknute,’ 
‘Auld Maitland,’ ‘Chevy Chace,’ ‘ Robin Hood,’ who were the 
Homers that invented your wonderful touches? Mark this: 


‘When we came in by Glasgow town, 
We were a comely sight to see ; 
My love was clad in the black velvet, 

And I mysel’ in cramasie. 


3ut had I wist before I kist 
That love had been sae ill to win, 
I’d locked my heart in a case of gowd, 
And pinned with a silver pin. 


‘O, O, if my young babe were born, 
And set upon the nurse’s knee, 
And I mysel’ were dead and gane, 


And the green grass growin’ over me ! 


The naivete of these old ballads is unquestionably a chief source 
of their exquisite pathetic charm, and it is natural this should 
be so. For, our artless exterior seems as it were to guarantee 
to us interior qualities of sincerity and moral excellence. It is 
like the face of the child, a type of the innocent guileless heart 


within. There is always an indiscribable grace, beauty, charm, 


and fascination in euileless innocence, even to the most blasé 
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persons. The presence of the naive is an assurance to us that 


it is nature, and not artifice, with which we have to do, and it 
is also assuredly the case that the higher the genius the more 
naive its language, within certain limits of circumstance and 
culture, although we cannot go the length of Schiller in assert- 
ing that ‘that is not a true genius whieh is not naive.’ For, in 
order to have a perfectly naive expression, as Schiller himself 
admits, there must exist at the bottom of it a perfectly naive 
consciousness, and such a consciousness cannot take root in an 
artificial age, nor in a highly cultivated society. It is precisely 
in this that the difference between the pathetic poetry of the 
ancients and the pathetic poetry of the moderns must be sought. 

The simplicity of the ancient life, compared with the com- 
plicated and involved ebb and flow of modern life, leads us 
indeed to look for the difference that exists in the forms of their 
respective poesies, and this difference is more marked in the 
poetry of pathos than in any other class. The ancient Art is 
like a child in its ways; its sorrow is near the surface, easily 
provoked, with sudden tears, followed by smiles as sudden, but 
no repinings, no heart-burnings, no dark and bitter moodiness 
of the inward-chafing spirit. This Art also takes no thought 
of rules, those ‘ crutches of weakness,’ for it has no conscious- 
ness of the need of such; it is guided simply by its own impul- 
sive and unerring instincts, to which it accords a free and joy- 
ous obedience ; it escapes the trammels of artificial taste, for as 
yet, taste is not; it moves along with elastic step, sturdy but 
homely. Such an art is lost in the mazes of artifice with which 
modern life has embarrassed itself. The modern poet indeed 
can scarcely attain to a plain and simple outlook upon nature, 
for his vision is disturbed like a ray of light that is sent through 
a broken and distracted medium. His life is too profound to 
be any longer simple or elementary. The naive disappears in 
the presence of the deep, vivid, various, complicated thonght 
which is the portion of his cireumstances and his education,— 
his glory indeed, but his burthen also. He has too much cul- 
ture: too many passions, mixed and tumultuous, throng his 
existence for him to remain either innocent or free. Hence, his 
is not 9 healthy life. The harmony of his success lias been 
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broken up to admit the mixture therewith of the complicated 
ethical considerations whereof the free and joyous ancient takes 
no more thought than the sparrow in the hedge concerns himself 
abont to-morrow. But this does not prevent modern poetry 
from being pathetic to an intense degree; for it is a reflex of 
modern life, so intensely saturated with the ele nents of sadness. 
‘We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not ; 
Our sincerest laughter 
; With some pain is fraught : 
Our sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest thought.’ 






















In all we do, in every phase of our existence, the grim satyrie 
mask of ‘vanitus vanitatum’ sits hideous before us, preaching 
that ‘work without hope draws nectar in asieve.’ The tragedy 
of modern life lies in the fact that we are not content with ex- 
istence as it is, but have a constant and gnawing consciousness 
of ‘infinite riches in a little room,’—immense aspirations that 
make all actual achievement dwindle down into the merest 
pitiful farce. Alas! and woe for our unhappy ears too keen 
and wistful, to which continually and unwelcome appeal those 
‘undescribed sounds, 

That come a swooning over hollow grounds, 

And wither drearily on barren moors.’ 
Alas! and woe for the infinite pathos of our continual longing 
and our own recurring disappointments and chagrins! 


‘But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 





Our existence is no longer objective ; we lurk in the shadows 
and half-lights and never more hear the song of the goldem 
cicada. We ponder, and debate, and reflect, and hesitate, Ham- 
lets that we are, until the point of action is vanished and the 
hour for achievement past. 
‘But could youth last, and love still breed, 

Had joys no date, nor age no need, 

Then these delights my mind might move, 
To live with thee, and be thy love.’ 






2 Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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And ‘O,’ and ‘If? and ‘ But,’ and ‘Would that ’—these are 
modern life !—these are the thoughts that make our being so 
distracted, and ¢all up those ‘tears, idle tears!’ So full of all 
the pathos of our weakness, all the agony of our ‘divine des- 
pair.’ 

‘God pity them both! and pity us all, 

Who vainly the dreams of youth recall ; 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these: “It might have been!’ 

‘Vincula hujus mundi asperitatem habent veram, jucund:- 
tatem fulsam ; certum dolorem, incertam voluptatem ; durum 
laborem, timidam quic tem ; rem plenam MISCTIL, spem beati- 
iuldinis tnanem.’™ 

It is proper we should here say a word in regard to a ques- 
tion which has been much disputed among philosophers: Why 
does pathetic poetry give us pleasure? Why do we delight to 
weep with Priam, to apostrophize the elements with Lear, to 
take part in all those divine despairs, those agonies and wrest- 
lings of the spirit with which the great poets have entertained 
us? It is not because we know it to be art, and admire it as a 
token of skill, as Hume asserts,” for, as we have already shown, 
‘ Ars est celare artem’, and self-revealing art is no longer art at 
all, but a subject of disgust and disapprobation. Nor is the 
cause that selfish one given by Lucretius: 

‘Non quia vexari quemquam est jucunda voluptas, 

Sed quibus ipse malis careas, quia cernere suave est.’ 
It would rather seem to be an effluence from that indefinite and 
indefinable charm of sympathy which goes so great a way in 
the practical affairs of human life, and enables us especially to 
endure the sight of woe with composure, for the sake of helping 
with our little means to palliate it. It is a manifestation of 
that distinctive principle of philanthropy which seems ingrained 
in our natures, and by means of whic) alone we are able to con- 
tend against the equally instinctive and equally ingrained spirit 
of selfishness. This seems to be the view of Hazlitt, who re- 
marks that,‘One mode in which the dramatic exhibition of 


33 Augustin. Epist. XXX. 
1 Essay on Tragedy. (See also Campbell's Phil. of Rhet.) 
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passion excites our sympathy without raising our disgust is that, 
in proportion as it sharpens the edge of calamity and disap- 
pointment, it strengthens the desire of good.’ Besides this, we 
fancy that the clear thoughts of the poets, as the interpreters of 
nature, have much to do with our love for pathetic poetry. They 
give us light, where before all was darkness and confusion. 
They answer the prayer of Ajax for us in the hour of our need. 
We have these passions, these furies, these agonies, and despairs, 
dumbly and darkly struggling within our breasts, weltering in 
gloom like these unhappy spirits of Dante: 


‘ Or ci attristiam nella belletta negra.’ 5 


We are unhappy in our ignorance and our dread of these, when 
the poet comes, and with his magic touch, his intuitive power 
of interpretation, clears them up for us, takes their measure, 
labels them, and gives us assurance of their proportions. He 
supplies us with language for our dim, vague thoughts, he ad- 
justs the idea within us to the balance of expression; he makes 
us happy with a trope that lives in our minds, and gladdens our 
souls with a metaphor that is a picture. So it happens that we 
live and are unhappy in Romeo’s spirit; we meditate nature 


with Jaques; we rend our grey unhappy hairs with Lear; we 
ponder the parti-colored problems of existence with Hamlet. 
Who ever looked upon a moonlight night until old Homer 
taught him how: 


‘As when in heaven the stars about the moon 

Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 

And every height comes out, and jutting peak 

And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 

Break open to their highest, and all the stars 

Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart.’ 
Who ever struggled with the dumb impotent sense of humilia- 
tions and despairs over failures and shortcomings, but has felt 
grateful to David and Job and Solomon for fitting the words to 
his mouth that would utter his consciousness and so free his 
bosom from the ‘ perilous stuff’ :— 


‘For my days are consumed like smoke, and my bones are burned as a hearth. 


35 Inferno. VII. 124. 
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‘My heart is smitten, and withered like grass; so that 1 forget to cat my 
bread. 

‘By reason of the voice of my groaning my bones cleave to my skin. 

‘T am like a pelican of the wilderness: I am like an owl of the desert. 

‘T watch, and am as a sparrow alone upon the house-top. 

‘My days are like a shadow that declineth ; and I am withered like grass.’ 


It only remains to give two or three examples of Pathetic 
Poetry, in addition to those already presented, in order to show 
forth some of the more delicate qualities of this pensive species 
of delight. There is a very great deal of poetry, especially in 
the English language, the intentions and sentiment of which are 
professedly and prepensely pathetic, which yet we do not think 
entitled to admission in that class. The suspicion of artifice, of 
affectation, hangs around it, and is as fatal to it as the coveted 
ornaments were to the traitor Roman maiden. Mr. de Quincey, 
in one of his essays, has entered into an elaborate defence of 
Wordsworth’s ‘We are Seven’—to give an instance of this 
class; and the metaphysical subtlety with which he establishes 
the naivete of the poem in question is truly admirable. But, 
unfortunately, the fact of his defence is conclusive as to the 
guilt of the corpus delicti;—the truly naive makes its own 
instantaneous and unquestionable impression, and does not re- 
quire to be metaphysically defended. 

We have given so many examples already of pathos from 
Shakspeare, that we do not need to present any more. To him 
who reads poetry rather thoughtfully than sensuously, the en- 
tire tragedy of King Lear must necessarily come with an almost 
overpowering impression of pathos. The tragedy itself is so 
tremendous, and its expression so intensely sustained, that we 
are forced to pause and catch our breath for mere pity’s sake, 
and out of sympathy with man so weak and calamity so relent- 
less. The might and majesty of genius, the divinity of speech, 
have no where such an exemplar as this miraculous production. 
Shakspeare, master in all things else, is the especial master of 
a peculiar effect of pathos, which may be called the pathetic of 
contrast, wherein, after an elaborate summing up of what his 
person has been, with a sudden change of tone, and a single 
word, he brings before you an overpoweringly vivid picture of 
what he 7s. This is notably instanced in that pathetic descrip- 
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tion of Richard IT.’s state and fall; in Lear’s aside about Edgar: 
‘Nothing but his unkind daughters could have brought him to 
this’; ‘in the Moor’s memorable conclusion, ¢ Othello’s oceupa- 
tion’s gone!’ and, more striking still, to our fancy, in Antony’s 
apostrophe to Eros upon his fallen state, in application of his 
celebrated comparison of the cloud: 

‘My good knave, Eros, now thy captain is 

Even such a body ;—here 1 am—Anthony— 

Ye cannot hold this shape ! 


What a grand procession of fore-done pomps and glories, all the 
might and magnificence of Rome, Egypt’s soft fatal luxury, 
civil clash and fury, riot, war, and surprise, is called up, and 
marshalled in array, and tumultuously marched before the 
mind’s eye in that one word—Antony ! 

Spencer is often piteows—seldom pathetic. He excels in 
his pictures of soft innocence rudely warred against, and ex- 
cites the greatest compassion for such helplessness; but his 
words contend with his pathos. There are so many of them al- 
ways that they furnish a soft cushion, so to speak, upon which 
to let his idea down gently. Only now and then, and rarely 
except by the clash of metre, does he produce any direct effect 
of pathos. This may be noticed in the following, in which 
Una, ‘ forsaken, woful, solitary maid’, traveling in a wood, is 
set upon by the ‘ramping lion’, but, when she thought to” be 
instantly devoured : 

‘Instead thereof he kissed her weary feet, 

And licked her lily hand with fawning tongue ; 

As he her wronged innocence did weet 

Her heart ’gan melt in great compassion ; 

And drizzling tears did shed for pure affection. 
“Phe lion, lord of every beast in field,” 

Quothe she, “ his princely puissance doth abate, 

And mighty proud to humble weak doth yield, ... . 

But he, my lion, and my cruel lord, 

How doth he find in cruel heart to hate 


Her, that him loved, and ever most ador’d 
As the god of my life? Why hath he me abhorr’d? 


Milton’s pathos is infrequent and not of a very high order. 
His thoughts come forth too stately, his music is too much 
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enamored of harmonious rhythmic pomp to permit him often 
to burst from the charmed circle of his majestic movement. 
There is indeed pathos in Samson Agonistes, but pathos rather 
of the subject than of the treatment. Sampson isnot Lear. In 
Lycidas, with a deliberately pathetic theme, he has failed most 
completely. We are charmed by the descriptions, affected 
though they be; the classical allusions, incongruous as_ they 
are, still please, but we do not shed a tear, nor heave a sigh. 
It is all like the French critic’s alligator in Louisiana; and 
there is far more feeling in this passage from one of his Latin 
elegies : 
‘Vix sibi quisque parem de millibus invenit unum ; 
Aut si fors dederit tandem non aspera votis 
Tilum inopina dies—qua non speraveris hora 
Surripit—eternum linquens in saecula damnum—’ 
than there is in the whole of Lycidas. In Paradise Lost, how- 
ever, in one of the descriptions of his favorite hero, Satan, there 
is a fine instance—still in his grandiose way—of the pathetic of 
contrast. Satan has gone to war, and is.now armed for revenge, 
standing ‘like a tower’, an archangel indeed, almost supremely 
bright and glorious. But yet,—oh the pity of it!—that glory 
is obscured, that brightness dimmed, like the sun by morning 
mists that shear it of its beams, and 
“his face 
Deep scars of thunder had entrenched ; and cares 
Sat on his faded cheek.’ 
This is sublimity indeed, but it is most pathetically sublime. 
There are many peculiarly pathetic touches, as we have al- 
ready seen, in our old ballads. There is a singular sweetness 
and plaintive melody in the old metre employed by the min- 
strels, which makes compositions in that verse particularly sus- 
ceptible of pathetic effects, even in the hands of imitators, 
This is the cause that makes Mickle’s ballads seem so pathetic, 
and gives its plaintive power to Bishop Percy’s ‘ Friar of Orders 
Grey’, as for instance: 
‘Weep no more, ladye, weep no more, 
Thy sorrow is in vain ; 
For violets pluckt the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make grow again.’ 
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The minor tone which runs through all the Scotch ballads and 
songs has a similar effect. We discover it continually in Burns, 
and it runs through all the ballads, ancient and modern, in the 


collections of Scott and Motherwell. This minor is very per- 
ceptible in the following sweet and simple song of Sanibert’s: 
7 


‘ Afore the Lammas tide 

Had dun’'d the birken tree, 
In a our water side 

Nae wife was blest like me: 
A kind gudeman, and twa 

Sweet bairns were round me here ; 
Bunt they're @ twen auw 

Siw the fw of the year. 
I ettle whiles to spin, 

But wee wee patterin’ feet 
Come rinnin’ out and in, 

And these I first maun greet : 
I ken its fancy a’, 

And faster rows the tear, 
That my @ dined auw 


In the fw 0’ the year, 


Charles Kingsley, with much power and great earnestness, has: 
written some of the most foolish and falsest things of contem- 
porary literature. We must, however, accord him the credit of 
having surpassed all the moderns in the successful imitation of 
the naive pathos of the old ballad. We can remember with 
vivid distinctness what a gush of tears and choking swelling of 
the heart it gave us when, long years ago, in reading that tu- 
multuous parody of Thomas Carlyle and Ebenezer Elliot— 
‘ Alton Locke ’—we came to the exquisite ballad— the Sands. 
of Dee.’ The pathos of one verse is ever fresh in our minds: 


‘O is it weed, or fish, or floating hair, 
A tress o’ golden hair, 
O’ drowned maiden’s hair, 
Above the nets at sea ? 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair, 
Among the stakes on Dee’ 


The pathos of circumstance is beautifully illustrated in Keats’ 
‘Ode to a Nightingale’, in which the poet, weak and dying, 
wanders off from his present state on the wings of raptured 
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dreams, charmed by the music, blissful, unconscious until, sud- 


denly, he wakes himself, like a dreamer indeed, with uttering 
the word ‘forlorn’, and presto! the vision flutters off and he is 
himself again—his own unhappy self— 


‘Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self’ 


cess of thought, seldom gives proper scope to the pathetic. On 
some simple subjects, however, the wife has written touchingly, 
as for instance, in ‘ Only a Curl’: 


The involved, harsh style of the Brownings, painful with ex- 


= ‘Oh children !—TI never lost one,— 

Yet my arm’s round my own little son, 

And Love knows the secret of Grief. 

‘And I feel what it must be and is, 

When God draws a new angel so 

Through the house of a man up to His, 

With a murmur of music you miss, 

And a rapture_of light you forego,’ 
Robert Browning, a great poet—one of the masters indeed— 
has never done himself entire justice, because he has let his 
sense of beauty lie in continual subjection to his sense of power. 
[f he could make his language as pliant to his genius as his 
thought is, he would be the rightful successor of Shakspeare. 
In the Blot on the Scutcheon, a drama strangely vigorous, full of 
elevated fancy, and poignant pathos, a poem indeed worthy of 
a better day and a more poetic age, in that scene of agony 
where Tresham has discovered Mertoun, and they fight, and 
the latter falls, there occurs one of the most masterly touches 
of dramatic pathos ever written. We know nothing superior 
to it, except Macduff’s terrible parenthesis: ‘He hath no 
children!’ But that is sublime in its terror, while this is 
pathos of the purest and most wonderful sort : 


‘ Tresham. You are not hurt ? 
Mertoun. Yew ll hear me now! 
Tresh. But rise ! 
Mer. Ah, Tresham, say I not “ you'll hear me now !” 
And what procures a man the right to speak 
In his defence before his fellow-man, 
But—I suppose—the thought that presently 
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He may have leave to speak before his God 
His whole defence ? 
Not hurt? It cannot be! 
You made no effort to resist me. Where 
Did my sword reach you? Why not have returned 
My thrusts? Hurt where ? 
Mer. My lord— 
Tresh. How Young he is P 


One can half fancy he sees Tresham’s shudder of remorse. 
In Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Enoch Arden,’—to worthily conclude a 
long article,—occurs a passage of exceedingly pure and simple 
Db 3 z Od i Pp 


pathos, which nevertheless affords us an opportunity to point 
out exactly the distinctive difference between the ancient and 
the modern treatment of the pathetic in poetry. Enoch, dying, 
has sworn the garrulous old hostess to secrecy until his death. 

=> v 

‘Then Enoch, rolling his grey eyes upon her, 

*“ Did you know Enoch Arden of this town ?” 

“ Know him ?” she said, “ 1 knew him far away. 

Ay, ay, I mind him coming down the street ; 

Held his head high, and cared for no man, he.” 

Slowly and sadly Enoch auswer'd her : 

“ Tis head 7s low, and no man care 8 for him. 


I think I have not three days more to live: 


Tam the man !”’ 


It is difficult to find fault with verse so perfect and so sweet as 
this; but, had Homer or Chaucer heen telling the tale, they 
would not have introduced the words ‘Slowly and sadly’, for 
the simple reason that they would have trusted to the reader’s 
apprehension to understand that Enoch could not have spoken 
in any other wise. It is the excess of self-consciousness which 
marks the difference between the ancient and the modern poet, 
and in spite of the deepest feeling and the most consummate 
taste, is able to mar more or less the best efforts the latter can 
put forth. 
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Art. IIT.—1. Voyage a Madagascar et aux Iles Comares. par 
B. F. Leguéval de Lacombe. Paris. 1840. 

oD 

2. The Martyr Church: a narration of the Introduction, Pro- 

le el cae Setna y ; 
gress, and Triumph of Christianity in Madagascar. By the 
Rev. William Ellis. London. 1870. 

3. Madagascar and its People. Notes of a few years’ residence. 
With a Sketch of the History, Position, and Prospects of 
Mission Work amongst the Malagasy. By James Sibree, Jr. 
Religious Tract Society. 1870. 

4. Relation @un voyage & Tananarivo, a Vépoque du couron- 
nement de Redama If. par Le T. RR. P. Jouen. Préfet 
Apostolique de Madagascar. Paris. 1864. 


To find any parallel to the rapid progress of Christianity in 


Madagascar we must go back to the earliest ages of the Church, 
and the labors of the Apostles in Jerusalem and Judea, when 
three thousand converts were made in one day,' and ‘ the Lord 
added daily to the Church such as should be saved’,’ and ‘ be- 
lievers were the more added to the Lord, multitudes both of 
men and women.’* <A vast island, 950 miles long by an aver- 
age of 300 broad, not unaptly called the Great Britain of Africa, 
containing a population of more than ten millions of inhabi- 
tants, has been, within the short period of eight years, converted 
into a Christian kingdom, its previous condition having been 
one of bigoted idolatry. And all this apparently the result of 
the labors of a few zealous European missionaries! There 
surely must have been other causes at work to bring about so 
sudden and complete a social and religious revolution. Let us 
endeavor to trace them. 

In order to do this it will be necessary to notice briefly some 
of the salient points in the history of the island, having refer- 
ence to the early attempts of Europeans to introduce Christianity. 


1 Acts IL: 41. 2 Ibid. 47. 3 Ibid. V.: 14. 
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What the island was before the Portuguese first visited it (in 
1506), matters little. They claimed the honor of having ‘ dis- 
covered’ it, although it had been well known to the Moors and 
Arabs for centuries previously, and a considerable commerce 
was carried on by them with the ports on the North-west coast. 
It was known to the celebrated Venetian traveler, Marco Polo, 
who calls it Magaster and Madeigascar.’ Subsequent researches 
have, indeed, proved that Madagascar was originally peopled 
by Africans, especially by tribes resembling the Gallas; but 
these aborigines were at a remote period subdued by the Malays 
of Eastern India. The superposing of this conquering race 
upon the inferior African one, is a fact that must be borne in 
mind constantly in treating of the Malagasy. Distinct popula- 
tions, more or less numerous, are spread over the island, but 
though they differ from each other in several respects, due can 
be classified under one or the other of these types, Malayan or 
African, even though much intermixed. In some, the unmis- 
takable flat nose, thick lips, and woolly hair of the negro pre- 
dominate: and they use words of African origin. In others, 
the olive complexion, long and straight black hair, and language 
and manners, indicate plainly a Malayan origin. According 
to Lacombe, the fact of a Malayan population being found in 
Madagascar, though extraordinary, i is easily accounted for by 
popular tradition. 

He says°® that it was not because they were driven into the 
island by a tempest that they made their appearance there, but 
it was because, having experienced mariners, they sailed thither 
purposely. His exact words are: ‘Ce ne fut pas la tempéte 
qui porta dans la grande ile les enfants de l’Archipel Indien. 
Peuple navigateur et hardi, les Malais arrivérent 4 Madagascar 
sur une flotte nombreuse et dépossédérent ou enterminérent la 
race indigéne connue sans le nom de. Vazimbas, dont les usages 
et les grossiéres supers stitions, tels que la tradition nous les rap- 
porte, ont une si grande ressemblance avec ceux des sauvages 
Zimbas (peuples de l'Afrique que l’on croit étre les mémes que 
les Gallas) que l'on ne doit pas hésiter les & considérer comme 


Voyrjzes de Mier Polo, Vo’. 1. of the Mono'res de la Sosi't' Geographie, p. 232. 
S$ Vol. L, p. 11. 
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‘issus d’une commune patrie. Les derniers descendants de cette 
race persecutée, qui ne tardera pas 4 disparaitre enti¢rement, ex- 
istent encore sur la céte accidentale de Vile, ot, separés des au- 
tres insubaires et entour¢s d’un respect superstitieuse, ils exercent 
Vétat de medicins et de devins.’ This Western coast is pre- 
cisely the district as yet the least visited by the missionaries, 
-and it is upon the Malayan element of the population that they 
have had most influence. 

M. Lacombe gives a list of twenty-five different peoples or 
tribes which inhabit Madagascar.’ Of these the most important, 
now, is that of the Hovas, the predominant tribe, who, about 
the beginning of the present century, conquered a great number 
-of provinces, and became the paramount power. It is with 
their kings and queens that the European governments have 
made treaties, and the missionaries have chiefly had to deal. 
They are more purely Malayan than the others, and they are 
very intelligent, as well as skilled in several branches of indus- 
try.’ This statement has been confirmed by subsequent travel- 
lers.5 The hostility of these tribes to Christian missionaries has 
-existed from the earliest times, and in this respect they differ 
from other Oriental peoples, who for the most part have at first 
welcomed them, though subsequently this friendly feeling has 
for some reason or other been converted into deadly hatred. 
This was the case in Persia where the Apostles and their sue- 
cessors made thousands of converts; so many, indeed, that at 

-one time Christianity seemed likely to become the dominant re- 
ligion, until the Persian rulers became alarmed and suppressed 
it by the sword. So it was in Japan and China at the begin- 
ning, and followed by the like disasters at a subsequent period. 
But Madagascar has been an exception. The first known at- 
tempt to introduce Christianity into the island was made by the 
Portuguese. In 1509 King Emmanuel sent Diego Lopez de 
Siquiera to the island to establish commercial relations with it ; 
‘and in the next year he sent Juan Serrano with another expe- 
dition for the same purpose. This navigator was ordered to 
‘explore the island and ascertain its capabilities, and make a 
treaty with the natives. But these explorations amounted to 


“5 Ibid. pp. 12-138. 7Ibid. p. 17. 8Sibree, Madagascar and its People, pp. 101-275. 
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very little, and the commercial relations of the Portuguese with 
the Malagasy never assumed any importance. They were con- 
fined to the exportation of a few slaves whom they purchased 
of the Arabs settled in the ports of the North-west of the island. 
Some monks established themselves at these places and made 
attempts to convert the natives, but without success. In fact 
these attempts ended in the massacre of these ecclesiastics.° 
When the French company, chartered by Cardinal Richelieu 
in 1642, first settled at Mangafiaf and Tolanghare (afterwards 
Fort Dauphin) with a view of acquiring possession of the island, 
other attempts were made to Christianize the natives. These 
were, to a certain extent, successful. The Malagasy came in 


great numbers to be baptized, but their conversion could not 


have proceeded from any very profound understanding of the 
precepts of the new religion, since they submitted to the cere- 
mony only on condition that they should be allowed to live as 
they had been accustomed to!” About the year 1670 there 
were more than a thousand Christians (so-called) among the 
natives, but scarcely fifty of them lived according to the laws 
of the Gospel." It was during the government of Champmar- 
gou that Father Etienne, director of the Catholic mission, 
(‘pouss¢ par un zéle inconsideré ’, says Lacombe) tried to con- 
vert to Christianity an influential chief of a province in alliance 
with the French. This attempt cost him his life, and was the 
immediate occasion of losing for his countrymen, a valuable al- 
liance at a time when treason was diminishing the number of 
their partisans. Nevertheless it would not be right to attribute 
the massacre of Father Etienne to a hatred of Christianity: 
that ought more properly be attributed to his self-will and the 
violence of his character: at all events such is the opinion of 
his countrymen.” Be that as it may, the French attempt at 
colonizing this time was a failure. 

It is necessary to follow up to some extent the attempts of 
the French to gain a footing in Madagascar, because we shall 
then understand, as the French themselves admit, how it hap- 


9 Boothby. Description of Madagascar, p. 9. 10 Navarrete, in Churchill’s 
Collection of Voyages, Vol. 1., p. 326. 11 Thid. 12 Precis Historique, p. 36. 
3 Vezin— Voyage de Madagascar, p. 186. 
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pened that the English supplanted them. More than a century 
elapsed after the attempt of Cardinal Richelieu’s French Com- 
pany, before a second was made. Though expelled from the 
island in 1670, the French frequently thought of reéstablishing 
themselves in Madagascar. In 1768 M. de Mandave resolved 
to raise Fort Dauphin out of its ruins; but his efforts were not 
properly seconded by the neighboring government of the French 
colony, the Isle de Bourbon, and though he possessed great 
abilities, he did very little towards reviving the influence of 
France in Madagascar. But under a Polish adventurer, named 
Benyowsky, affairs assumed a different aspect, and France very 
nearly became mistress of the island. The career of this man 
is an extraordinary one, and his ‘ Memoirs’ are well worth pe- 
rusing. We cannot enter into them here, except so far as Mad- 
agascar is concerned. In 1773 he received from the French 
government a commission to found a settlement in the bay of 
Antorgil. He arrived there on the 14th of February, 1774, and 
immediately established himself on the banks of the river Tun- 
gumbaly, at a spot which he named Louisbourg. Thither the 
chiefs and deputies of the surrounding districts immediately 
came and bound themselves by oath to do all they could to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the settlement. But the tribe of the 
Zaffi-Rabe broke their'‘vow and made war upon him. With 
great address he overcame their resistance, but he could not 
overcome that of the French administration of the Isle of 
Bourbon. Agents were sent to Madagascar with secret orders 
to ruin his establishment at Louisbourg. But Benyowsky was 
too shrewd for them. He sent his own envoys all over the island 
and made alliances with the chiefs. With the aid of the na- 
tives he constructed roads and canals, forts and spacious build- 
ings. In short, he acquired such influence over the people that 
he was chosen arbiter of their disputes. But his o/d enemies, 
the Zaffi-Rabe, pursued him with unrelenting fury, and he es- 
caped from them almost by a miracle: and aided by the Saba- 
lave and other tribes, they brought him to the verge of des- 
truction." 

But a sudden turn in the wheel of fortune brought him 


4 Laccmbe—Precis Historique, p. 39. 
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to the very summit of his ambition. Whether it wasa scheme 


of his own or not does not appear; but we are inclined to think 
that he was at the bottom of it, since it is evident that he was 
the party benefited by it, that his own servant was the princi- 
pal actor in it, and that its success was due to the superstition 
of the Malagasy. At the beginning of 1775, an old Malagasy 
woman, whom he had brought with him from the Isle of France, 
declared that she recognized Benyowsky as the son of the daugh- 
ter of Ramini-Larizon, the last supreme chief of the province of 


Manahar. 


This assertion was confirmed by an old man ot Man- 


ahar, who prophesied that the descendant of Ramini would soon 
make his appearance. This was sufficient for the superstitions 
people. Rafangour, chief of the Sambarives, who claimed to 
be the next heir to Ramini, came before him with twelve hun- 
dred men and renounced his claim in his favor. They and sub- 
sequent embassies from other tribes declared their determination 
to sustain him against his /’rench enemies, who were enraged 
with him for having refused to make slaves of them (the Mala- 
gasy.) They solicited him to quit the service of the King of 
France and become their ruler, and they offered to build him a 
city for his residence. Benyowsky therefore resigned his com- 
mission on the 21st of September, 1776, to the French Com- 
missioners sent from the Isle of France to report upon his ad- 
ministration, and thenceforth he considered himself king of 
Madagascar. In fact he was so recognized in a great public 
assembly, and he was commissioned to go to France to negoti- 
ate a treaty of commerce and independence on behalf of the 


Malagasy. 


He went, accordingly, on the 10th of December, 


1776, but on his arrival in France he met with nothing but 
opposition ; and, after a sojourn in Europe of nearly six years, 
he returned to Madagascar, settled at Ambandirafia, built a 
fort there and commenced hostilities against the French. He 
seized their magazine at Angoncy and tried to drive them out 
of Foulpointe. But an expedition having been fitted out against 
him from the Isle of France, he was attacked in his fort at 
Mauritiana, and killed by a shot while pointing a cannon. 
Such was the end of a man whose memory is still cherished 


by the Malagasy. His death confirmed the dislike of the Ma- 
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lagasy to the French, and the effects of this feeling became 
very evident years afterwards. To it may in a great measure 
be ascribed the subsequent success of the English. The remain- 
der of the history of the French in Madagascar may be summed 
up in afew words. After the death of Benyowsky, the gov- 
ernment of the Isles of France and Bourbon resumed at Mada- 
gascar the influence which it had been on the point of losing. 
Agents were established at several points on the Eastern Coast. 
In 1804 General De Caen reorganized these posts, which had 
hitherto been but simple depots of rice and cattle. He ordered 
that Tamatave should be the chief depot instead of Foulpointe, 
and he there constructed a fort and some defensive works. He 
was projecting other works, when the English corvette Helipse, 
anchored in the roadstead (in 1811), and summoned the French 
commandant, Sylvain Roux, to surrender all the establishments 
of the French in Madagascar. After a little hesitation these 
were surrendered to England, and English agents were stationed 
in them instead of J*rench ones. 


M. Sylvain Roux plays an important part in subsequent 


events. The treaty of Paris, of May 30, 1814, restored Madagas- 
car to France; but it also ceded to Great Britain the Isle of France 
and its dependencies, and in these the British governor of the 
Isle of France contended that Madagascar was included. There- 
upon arose a discussion between the French and the British 
governments, and the latter yielded to the claims of France. 
Sylvain Roux was sent out from France with an expedition to 
Madagascar in October, 1821, and he settled at the unhealthy 
locality called Sainte Marie, having been previously forbidden 
to settle at Tamatave, the inhabitants of which city refused to 

eceive a French garrison. Fever carried off M. Roux and 
many of his countrymen, and he has been greatly blamed by 
French writers on Madagascar for making choice of such a 
site.” The colony proved a failure. Meanwhile the English 
reappeared upon the scene, and endeavored to gain control of 
the commerce of the Island. The governor of the Mauritius, 
Sir Robert Farquhar, adopted a course which soon gained the 

bLecombe. Pr ‘cis Historique, p. 47. Pr‘cis sur les establissementa francais 


Sormis « Mudagasear, par ordre de M. YAmiral Duperr?, ministre de la 
mavine, 1836. p. 3. 
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affections of the Malagasy. He sent ships to suppress the slave 
trade which was carried on between the Mauritius and Mada- 
gascar, but notwithstanding his vigilance, a number of Mala- 
gasy slaves were’ imported into the former colony. On inquiry, 
it was found that the chief purveyor of slaves for the Mauritius 
was Radama, king of the Hovas, who was then acquiring power 
and renown in Madagascar. Sir Robert therefore communi- 
cated directly with Radama, and this was the origin of the first 
relations of the English with that potentate. 

We have made a point of adopting the French version of the 
story, in preference to that of the English missionaries, who, 
though in the main honest, have been led by their success and 
their sanguine temperament to give the history of the island a 
coloring of their own. They accuse the French of having re- 

garded Madagascar chiefly as an excellent recruiting ground 
for slaves, and of having, in connivance with the Arab mer- 
chants, carried off vast numbers of the unhappy people.” 
But, though no doubt this was done illegally and to «a 
* considerable extent, the French were more anxious to oe 
Madagascar as a colony and a great naval station than merely 
to encourage the slave trade, which, moreover, their govern- 
it ment had agreed with the British to suppress. At such a dis- 
tince from France, in a time when as yet there were no steam- 
| ships, communication with Madagascar was tedious and uncer- 
tain, and the control of subordinates was imperfect. Hence 
many crimes were committed by dishonest French agents with 
impunity ; but it is unfair to attribute them to the French gov- 
| ernment, or to suppose they were perpetrated with its sanction. 
| Rtadama was eighteen years old when, in 1810, he succeeded 
| his father as king of the Hovas. He was intelligent, brave, 
| 



























and ambitious, but he was not the very enlightened African 
whom the English missionaries have painted in such brilliant 
| colors. Sir Robert Farquhar proceeded in a crafty manner to 
gain the good will of the new sovereign and to expel the French. 
He first of all sent an envoy to negotiate a treaty of commerce 
with England and to induce him to send some of the young 





6 Church Problems in Madagascar. British Quarterly Review. April, 
1870. p. 475. 
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members of his family to the Mauritius to be educated at the 
expense of the British government. adama eagerly assented 
and sent two of his brothers, aged respectively eleven and 
thirteen, accompanied by several of his officers and some of the 
chiefs on the coast, who returned to Madagascar after fulfilling 
their mission. Having succeeded thus far, Sir Robert, in 1817, 
sent Captain Lesage to the island in the capacity of general 
agent at Antananarivo, the chief city. Lesage landed at Lou- 
quez, escorted by thirty British soldiers, and others to aid him 
in making his way to the capital; he also carried rich presents 
for Radama. After staying some time at Tamatave he suc- 
ceeded in persuading the chief, Jean René, to procure him con- 
veyance to Antananarivo. The French historian adds (speak- 
ing of René), ‘il était loin de penser qu “il travaillait ainsi 4 la 
destruction de sa propre independence: Fiche, son frére, chef 
d ’yvoudran, qui connaissait et detestait les Anglais, se montra 
plus prévoyent et moins facile 4 séduire.”" Fiche, with his 
presentiment of the ultimate triumph of the English, threw 
every obstacle in Lesage’s way: but René was firm in his 
friendship. Lesage was handsomely received both by Radama 
and his subjects at Antananarivo, but fell ill from the fatigues 
of his journey, and, but for the care with which the king and 
his physicians treated him, he would have died. When he re- 
covered he made ‘ the covenant of blood’ with Radama. This 
is an agreement entered into by two persons to aid each other 
in every difficulty. It is a kind of Freemasonry, with this 
vreat difference—that it is a ceremony observed in public, and 
not secretly, and is generally confined to two persons, instead 
of being a bond of union between members of a widely spread 
society. It appears to be a practice unobjectionable, and has 
probably often been of great benefit, by strengthening the feel- 
ings of mutual dependence and assistance, and particularly in 
softening the hardships of slavery. The covenant is made by a 
small portion of blood being drawn from the bosom near the 
heart, and each party swallowing some of that taken from his 
friend. By this solemn act it is thought that each partakes to 
some extent of the very life of the other, and is henceforth one 


1 Laccmbe, Vol. I., p. 51. 
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with him. <A long form of oath is repeated, binding the cov- 
enanting parties to help each other at all needful times with 
property, exertion, and even life, if necessary, and imprecating 
fearful calamities upon their heads should the vow be broken.” 
_ On the 4th of February, 1818, Radama and Lesage concluded 
a treaty with secret conditions, and the latter started for the 
Mauritius, leaving behind two of his men to instruct the king’s 
army in European manceuvres. Meanwhile the two brothers 
of the king had been sent back on board the British frigate 
Phaéton, in charge of Mr. James Hastie. who had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself with his regiment in the Mauritius and in 
several confidential missions to India. It is amusing to contrast 
the accounts given of him and his mission by the French his- 
torians and the British missionaries. The former represent him 
as ‘adroit, insinuant, peu scrupuleux sur le choix de ses moyens 
dinfluence ;? and add,—‘et deja il avait été employé dans 
Inde 4 des missions de confiance, mais peu honorables.’ ® The 
latter describe him as endowed with unwearied perseverance 
and industry, and with ‘ disinterested benevolence.” It is to 
be observed that it nowhere appears to have been the object of 
the English, up to this time, to form relations with Madagascar 
for the purpose of introducing Christianity. The avowed ob- 
ject was the suppression of the slave trade, and subordinate, or 
‘rather incidental, to that object, the establishment of commer- 
cial relations on a large scale. As the policy which Great Bri- 
tain was then pursuing in Asia was one of annexation, and as 
these objects had served to pave the way for such a consumma- 
tion on other occasions, the French may, perhaps, be excused 
for not having quite so much faith in the ‘ disinterested beney- 
olence’ of Sir Robert Farquhar and Mr. Hastie, as the mis. 
sionaries profess to have. 

When the Phaéton arrived at Madagascar, Radama had, with 
the aid and intervention of the English agents, made himself 
master of Tamatave ; thus, in fact, verifying in part the predic- 
tions of Fiche. The king returned to his capital, followed by 
Mr. Hastie, who with considerable difficulty removed the ob- 
jections of Radama to the abolition of the slave trade, and con- 


18 Sibree, p. 239. 19 Lacombe. p. 53. *0 Sibree. p. 283. 
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cluded a treaty with him which effected it. ‘ Alas! poor hu- 
man nature!’ Radama admitted the infamy of the trade, but 
was unwilling to abolish it, because he derived a great propor- 
tion of his revenues from a ‘royalty,’ or tax, paid by the ven- 
dors, upon every slave shipped from the island; and many of 
his most influential subjects also derived great wealth from the 
trade. It was agreed that, in return for the loss Radama would 
sustain by the abolition of the trade, he should receive an an- 
nual payment, in money, uniforms, arms, and ammunition, 
from the British government, amounting in value to about 
£2,000. After the signature of the treaty Radama forbade all 
criticism of it, and even put to death three of his near relatives 
for speaking against the English." If we are to believe the 
French historian, General Hall, the English governor of the 
Mauritius, who succeeded Sir Robert Farquhar, refused to con- 
sider the treaty binding, because made with a chief of savages !* 
Upon learning this, the king himself permitted the renewal of 
the slave trade, and would have entered into an alliance with 
the French, had not the re-instatement of Sir Robert Farquhar 
in the government of the Mauritius, restored the good under- 
standing between Radama and the English. 

We now hear for the first time of English missionaries. Sir 
Robert sent Mr. Hastie back to Madagascar, and Mr. Jones 
accompanied him. They arrived there in September, 1820, 
were honorably received by Radama, and after considerable 
difficulty Hastie effected the renewal of the treaty, with the 
additional stipulation that the British government should at its 
own expense educate twenty Hova youths and instruct them 
in the arts and the professions. Mr. Jones was authorized to 
open a school for native children: this was on the 8th of De- 
cember, 1820. The following year the Rev. Mr. Grffiiths and 
his wife arrived in Madagascar to codperate with him. Rada- 
ma according to Lacombe,” had granted them permission to 
instruct his people, but had not authorized the preaching of 
Christianity, of which he had no idea. He built a convenient 
house for Mr. Jones, and when it was finished, he came to con- 


*1 Sibree says it was because they sold slaves in defiance of the treaty. p. 283. 
* Lacombe. p. 59. *3 Lacombe, p. 65. 
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secrate it by sprinkling it with water aud performing the usual 
ceremonies. The French historian admits the success of the 
English missionaries as compared with the Catholic, but at- 
tributes it to their artfulness in avoiding all offence to the 
native prejudices, rather than to zeal for the cause of religion. 
‘Ces pratiques superstitieuses, qui n’ eussent pas manqué d’ 
attirer la colére des pieux missionaires, si elles avoient été le 
fait des catholiques romains, paraissent avoir singulitrement 
flatté leur vanité.’** And again, after citing instances of their 
complying with the natural customs, and thereby opening the 
door for their missionary labors, he says, ‘c’est ainsi quwils se 
fussent montrés vraiment supérieurs aur missionaires catholiques, 
et quwils eussent donné de la valeur 4 leur critique, souvent in- 
jurieuse, des travaux de ces modestes et dévoués propagateurs 
de la foi chretienne, qui, eux, ne redoutarent pas la mort et n’ 
attendaient pass de passeports pour pénétrer au sein des peu- 
plades /es plus barbares.’ 

Mr. Jones was joined by the Rey. Mr. Griffiths and wife in 
1821; and in 1822 by additional laborers from England, bring- 
ing with them several missionary artisans to teach the Mala- 
gasy carpentry, weaving, tanning, and blacksmith’s work. The 
king heartily seconded their efforts, sent his own children for 
instruction, and gave land for schools, workshops, residences, 
and places of worship. In this way the people were taught to 
consider these missionaries their benefactors, as, indeed, they 
were, notwithstanding Mr. Lacombe’s sneer respecting their 
artfulness in thus furthering the ambitious designs of England. 
He is compelled to admit that on an examination of these 
schools made in 1826 by Radama himself, it was found that 
they contained 2,000 pupils. And two years later the mission 
counted thirty-six schools and more than 4,000 pupils. These 
are facts founded on the reports of the Malagasy government 
and admitted: by the French themselves,” as well as derived 
from the missionary reports. The latter may therefore be ac- 
quitted of exaggeration. : 

Unfortunately for the missionaries, Radama, their warm 
friend, died soon after this (1828), and on his death a terrible 


*4 Ibid. p. 66. 25 Lacombe, p. 66. 
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reaction set in. One of his widows, Ranavalona, a fiend in 
female form, seized the throne. In ignorant conservatism and 
blind bigotry she identified her rule with that of the ancient 
idols, and she resolved to extirpate Christianity from her do- 
minions. The priests and the nobles sided with her, and for 
thirty-three years this wretch was permitted by Providence to 


oppose all progress, and to contend for the full maintenance of 


the ancient superstitions. She sought to terrify all who sym- 
pathized with Christianity into a complete renunciation of the 
faith. The Christians were speared, or flung from precipices, 
or publicly burned, or stoned to death. They were fined, exiled, 
sold into slavery, degraded from rank, or loaded with chains. 
During the persecution at least two hundred were put to death; 
many hundreds more deprived of their all, and above ten thou- 
sand suffered milder penalties. Queen Ranavalona also appears 
to have attributed to the missionaries the designs which La- 
combe attributes ‘to them,” and condemned the policy of her 
husband and his predecessors in tolerating them. They were 
actuated to do so by their perceiving the advantages which edu- . 
cation gives to a people over savages. By encouraging the mis- 
sionaries to instruct the Hovasin the arts, the Hova kings hoped 
to raise up a civilized people capable of bringing the whole 
island under their sway; and the French author just quoted 
asserts that this was the sole motive which induced them to 
welcome the English missionaries.** We are inclined to think 
this is unjust both to Radama and the missionaries. Long be- 
fore any of the latter appeared on the island, the Hova kings 
had shown their appreciation of European civilization by allow- 
ing Frenchmen to settle in the island, by making treaties of 
commerce with the English, and by sending a number of youths 
to England and Mauritius to be educated. Moreover, it is not 
correct to say that the ambition of the missionaries was thwart- 
ed by the sharp-sightedness of the Malagasy government, which 
penetrated their designs and expelled them. It was the furious 
bigotry of Ranavalona alone which for a time stopped their 
*6Lacombe. p. 19. 

27* Ce fut le sew! motif qui les poussa 4 acceuillir les missionaires anglais et 3 
favoriser ’enseignement des elements de la science parmi les habitants de leur 
royaume.’ p. 19. 
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progress, though even this assertion must be qualified ; for it 


has been stated that in spite of persecution the converts in- 


creased from one thousand persons, when it began, to seven 
thousand, when it ended. The communicants were two hun- 
dred when it broke upon them; they were a thousand when it 
ceased. * 

Those who make accusations should do so with clear consci- 
ences. The French accused the English missionaries of the 
most artful designs on the independence of the Malagasy, while 
they themselves were fitting out expeditions to take possession 
of certain parts of the island by force. During the latter years 
of Radama’s reign the French, settled or stationed at Tintin- 
gue, Sainte Marie, and Foulpointe, had been repeatedly men- 
aced by the Hovas, and their fort at the last named place was 
actually taken from them by assault. M. de Freycinet, their 
general agent in Madagascar, made several strong representa- 
tions to the French government and to that of the Isle of Bour- 
bon, and in 1828 a small expedition of 200 men was sent to 
Sainte Marie, but withdrawn on ascertaining the force of the 
Hovas. At this juncture Radama died, and Queen Ranava- 
lona ascended the throne. Her accession changed the face of 
affairs. The French Minister of Marine, indisposed to incur 
the expense of a strong expedition, thought that ‘it ought no 
longer to be a question of taking possession of the coast of 
Madagascar by main force and of occupying it, but simply to 
assure the success of negotiations having for their object the 
reéstablishment of the rights of France to certain portions of 
the seaboard, and especially to that of Tintingue; to replace 
ona solid basis the former relations of commerce and friend- 
ship with the Malagasy; to resume, if possible, the ancient in- 
fluence of France in the country, and lastly, to prepare the for- 
mation at Tintingue of a maritime establishment, which, in 
COR of awar with England, should hi of very great value to 
France.” 

Owing to the Revolution of 1830 and other domestic troubles 

S* British Quarterly Review, April, 1870. p. 19. 

*94 Et enfin de pr’parer la formation 4 Tintingue d’un etablissement mari- 
time, qui, dans le cas une guerre avec l’ Angleterre, devait ¢tre @un trs grand 
prix pour la France. Pr cis suv les etablissements Francais. p. 48. 
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in France, these plans of the French came to nothing. But 
there were several persons of that nation resident in Madagas- 


car who contrived to keep up agitation in the island and to gain 


influence over the Queen. One of them, M. Laborde, was in 
high favor with her. He had done muck for the material ad- 
vancement of the people by instructing them in various arts: 
erecting factories for the manufacture of soap, cotton goods, 
coarse paper, glass, and pottery,—as well as founding cannon 
and making muskets and other arms. Another French gentle- 
man, M. Lambert, a planter from Mauritius, had also frequently 
been at Antananarivo, and had gained great influence over the 
Queen’s son, Prince Rakato. These gentlemen became dis- 
gusted with her cruelty and shocked at the increasing barbarism 
to which her measures were reducing the country, and they 
formed a scheme to depose Ranavalona and to put the prince 
on the throne. The plot, however, was discovered; and, in- 
censed at the intended outrage, the Queen banished from the 
country Messrs. Laborde and Lambert, together with Madame 
Ida Pfeiffer,” who happened to be then visiting the capital, and 
two Jesuit priests, who were disguised, respectively, as a physi- 
cian and a schoolmaster. Jtanavalona dared not risk a collision 
with European Powers by openly putting them to death ; but 
she gave orders to keep them several weeks on the road to the 
coast, exposed to the risk of dying by the fever. In this she 
was disappointed, for all the party lived to escape from the 
island, although not without impaired health from the hard- 
ships to which they had been subjected. Commenting on this 
affair, the missionaries say: ‘Charity does not forbid us to af- 
firm that the hope of making French influence supreme in the 
island was the chief motive at work, and (in the case of Mr. 
Lambert at least) an expectation of gaining large personal ad- 
vantages from the favor of Rakato, when he should become 
king. Subsequent events prove the justice of these assertions.’ *! 

Ranavalona redoubled her persecution of the Christians ; but, 
happily, death cut short her career on the 15th of August, 1861, 
and Prince Rakato, under the title of Radama the Second, suc- 


30 An interesting account of this projected cowp @¢tat will be found in Ma- 
dame Ida Pfeiffer’s Visit to Madagascar, chap. 10. 31 Sibree. p. 438. 
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ceeded to the throne.* This prince was known to be just and 
humane, to be desirous of friendship with foreigners, and of” 
doing everything that could advance his country’s welfare. The 
Christians in prison were at once released, and the missionaries 
resumed their labors., Radama issued a proclamation that every 
man was free to worship God according to his own conscience, 
and he recalled the survivors of the exiled ones from the pesti- 
lential districts to which they had been banished, and where 
many of them had been chained neck and neck together.” The 
opening promise of Radama’s brief reign was, however, not 
redeemed. He was addicted to gross licentiousness, and he 
suffered himself to be influenced by the idol-keepers and divi- 
ners; he allowed justice and offices to be sold and the functions 
of government to be usurped by a class of men called mena 
maso ; a kind of irresponsible ministry, and he paid no atten- 
tion to his ministers, to whom he owed his possession of the 
throne. He was bent upon issuing a proclamation permitting 
all quarrels, whether between individuals, villages, or tribes, to 
be settled, not by law, but by fighting ; and he would thus have 
rendered the whole country a scene of civil war. It was found 
impossible to bring him to reason, and a conspiracy was formed 
to put an end to him; he was strangled, uttering the words, 
‘I have never shed blood.” (April, 1863.) His wife, Rabado,. 
was proclaimed Queen under the name of Rasoherina. 

We stop here for a moment to notice the charges brought by 
the missionaries against the French of having secretly fomented 
all the disorders which brought about the death of Radama IT. 
Mr. Sibree condemns the king for having adopted an wnewise 
commercial policy, and too readily complied with the schemes 
of designing foreigners, who led him into habits of excess (pur- 
posely, of course); and for having entered into a secret engage- 
ment with a French company by which large and most valua- 
bie portions of the island would have been ceded to France.™ 
He gives no sort of authority for these statements, although 
there is a probability of their being founded on fact. Whether 


a commercial policy be unwise or not is a mere matter of opin- 


*2 For an interesting account of Radama’s accession, see Jauen’s Voyage @ 
Tunanariv», ® Ells. p. 167. 4 Sibree. p. 446. 
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ion, and Radama, as an independent sovereign, had the consti- 
tutional right to adopt it if he thought proper. And as for 
foreigners leading him into habits of excess, it is unhappily too 
notorious that he was addicted to them from his youth, and he 
required no ‘ leading’ to induce him to indulge in them to the 
utmost when he had the unlimited means of doing so. That 
he did so, and that he thereby brought on a temporary aberra- 
tion of intellect, is also well known, but there is no need to 
attribute this to French influence. On the contrary, he was as 
liberal to Frenchmen as to any other foreigners, and therefore 
they had no reason to conspire for his destruction. The ‘ secret’ 
engagement with a French company for the cession of the most 
valuable portion of the island to France, has not been verified, 
so far as we are aware; but from Radama’s known patriotism, 
it is unlikely he should have consented to such a thing, unless 
in a drunken fit, and the language held by his successor on her 
accession gives no sort of countenance to such a supposition. 
Rasoherina on ascending the throne engaged to govern con- 
stitutionally, and she guaranteed perfect freedom and protection 
to all foreigners who should be obedient to the laws of the coun- 
try. She also declared her intention of maintaining friendly 
relations with all foreign nations ; which certainly could not 
have been done had there been any intention of ceding half the 
island to France; a step which would have at once aroused the 
hostility of England. Moreover, she promised protection to 
the native Christians, with liberty to worship, and to teach and 
to promote Christianity. This was in the highest degree lib- 
eral; yet Rasoherina was an idolatress, and she remained so 
ostensibly until her death; though there is reason to believe 
that she had a secret leaning towards Christianity. The revo- 
lution by which Radama was deposed was directed only against 
him and his evil counsellors. Mr. Sibree asserts that it was 
also directed against forcign usurpation,® meaning thereby 
French intrigues. But in this he is not sustained by Mr. Ellis, 


the historian of Madagascar, who has given a very detailed and 
interesting account of Radama’s habits, and of his murder in 
his ‘ Madagascar Revisited” * There can be little doubt that 


% Sibree. p. 449. 3 Ellis’ Madagascar Revisited. chap. 2. 
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Radama’s mind was disordered, and that the country was in 
danger from his caprices. His removal proved a blessing to it. 

On the day after the revolution, Queen Rasoherina sent let- 
ters to the Emperor of the French and the Queen of England 
expressive of her wish to maintain friendly relations with them, 
and assuring protection to foreigners in Madagascar. Orders 
were also sent to the governors of several of the ports, to show 
all friendly attention to foreign vessels visiting their coasts. As 
hard-drinking had disordered Radama’s brain, one of the stipu- 
lations made between the Queen and her nobles was that the 
sovereign should not drink of spirituous liquors ;*’ but another 
was that domestic slav ery should remain as it was; though it 

was also conceded that masters might give freedom to their 
slaves, or sell them to others in the country. A still greater 
step in advance was the agreement that no person should be 
put to death, unless twelve men declared such person guilty of 
some crime punishable by death. It was greatly to the credit 
of the nobles who had effected the revolution, that no public 
disorder occurred, and that both people and troops concurred 
in preserving property from depredation. 

It .is necessary to consider a little more in detail the conse- 
quences of this revolution to the political institutions of the 
country. It inaugurated three great and vital principles. The 
first related to the succession to the throne. This had hitherto 
been established by conquest or by bequest; but it was now 
agreed that the power to dispose of the sovereignty was in the 
hands of the nobles and the heads of the people, and they could 
tender it to the selected individual on certain conditions, with- 
out any reference to descent or bequest, and that they might 
look elsewhere, if the conditions should be declined. Queen 

tasoherina assented to the conditions proposed to her, and was 
proclaimed ‘ the people’s choice.’ Thus the doctrine of heredi- 
tary succession to the throne was abolished. The second great 
principle was the extending to the heads of the people, in con- 
junction with the sovereign and the nobles, the control of power 
over the lives of the community, by requiring the consent of 
their representatives before any one should be put to death. 


* Tb. p. 303. X8Tb, 
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This was an obscure way of introducing trial by jury; but it is 
doubtful whether it applied to slaves, whose masters had power 
of putting them to death. The third great change initiated by 
the revolution was that no law should be made without the con- 
sent of the nobles and the heads of the people. It would seem 
as if English influence had been at work, to bring about the 
inauguration of these three fundamental principles of a Con- 
stitutional government; for they are essentially those on which 
the Constitution of England is based ; the only difference being 
that the succession to the throne of Great Britain is hereditary 
in one specified family. It will not be denied that this was a 
great step for a nation like the Malagasy, who had been ac- 
counted savages not many years previously. 


One of the first measures of the new government was to levy 
a duty of ten per cent. on both exports and imports; which 
Mr. Ellis calls ‘a less mistaken policy than that of the late 
king, who had abolished all duties” And this last is proba- 
bly the policy which Mr. Sibree stigmatized as ‘ unwise ;” ” 
whence it is fair to infer that these missionaries were not edu- 
cated in the free trade school. The result of the laying on of 


duties was the creation of smuggling, which was soon carried! 
on to a startling extent. Other measures were taken for car- 
rying out, by regular enactment, the great changes in the Con- 
stitution before mentioned ; and laws were passed for the main- 
tenance of the efficiency of the army, and for abolishing the 
ancient barbarous ordeal by Tangena or poison. Soon after 
these transactions, the English missionaries thought it desirable 
to seek an interview with the Queen in order to state to her 
clearly what were their aims and proceedings. They were pro- 
bably induced to do this by underhand hints that they had other 
designs than those they openly professed; though this is not 
mentioned in their works. The interview was readily granted, 
and Mr. Ellis appeared before the Queen as their representa- 
tive. After reviewing what they had done in the way of estab- 
lishing schools, printing, translating, and distributing books, 
building churches, and the like, he informed her that their 
friends in England had subscribed a large sum of money for 


39 Madagascar Revisited. p. 320. 0 Madagascar and its People. p. 446. 
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building stone churches in the places where Christians had been 
put to death, as memorials of their fortitude and constancy 5 
and that they had no other purpose in coming to Madagascar 
than to teach the people the religion of the Bible, and educate 
them, so far as lay in their power, for this life and the life to 
come; that they had no secret aim, but wished all their pro- 
ceedings to be open; and for this purpose they had informed 
her majesty and the nobles with what they had done and what 
they intended to do." The Queen expressed her confidence in 
them and promised that they should not be hindered in their 
work. This.was in June, 1863; and in the following August 
public prayer-meetings were held in the capital. It has not 
been through missionary agency that England has extended her 
empire; that has been done by adventurous explorers, or by 
commercial enterprise, and where either of these have succeed- 
ed the missionaries have followed. This has notably been the 
case in India, China, and Japan. Before they could make the 
least beginning in their spiritual teaching, the way had to be 
cleared for them by successful warfare; but in Madagascar this 
was not needed. We may, therefore, accept Mr. Ellis’s state- 
ment to the Queen as a genuine profession of their intentions» 
notwithstanding the insinuations of the French to the contrary. 

It is not-our intention to dwell upon the results of the labors 
of the missionaries. These have been set out in detail and ap- 
parently with truthfulness and moderation in several works 
recently published on the subject. Whether they made a few 
thousand converts, more or less, is not the question ; what the 
world at large is interested in is, whether Madagascer has really 
become Christianized, and has permanently taken her place 
among civilized nations. We shall have more tosay about this 


presently; but we must first of all notice the way in which the 
French wound up fheir relations with her. 


In August, 1864, M. Lambert and Commodore Dupré arrived 
at Tamatave. The Commodore wrote to the Queen proposing 
to proceed to the Capital, to make a new treaty with the exist- 
ing government on the same terms as were contained in the old 
one. The government replied that they wished to make some 


41 Mudagascar Revisited. p. 826. 
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alterations in the old treaty ; but Dupré returned for answer 
that he had no power to change the conditions, and that if they 
would not accede to the existing treaty and settle M. Lambert's 
claim, they must take the consequences. Then followed some 


unfriendly negotiations, and some fresh threats from the French 


Commodore. The Malagasy government therefore solicited 
the good offices of the English government in the settlement of 
the affair. The French subsequently withdrew and claimed an 
indemnity of $240,000 for iene occasioned to M. Lambert and 
the company he had established. This money was paid in Sep- 
tember, 1865, and since that time they have interfered no more 
in the affairs of Madagascar. They have lost their influence 
there entirely. English ideas now predominate ; and the lik- 
ing of the people for English institutions is curiously apparent, 
not only in the form of their government, but in the adoption 
of English words of command for the evolutions of the army, 
and of English names for the principal officers of the govern- 
ment, such as ‘ Prime Minister,’ ‘ Commander-in-Chief,’ ‘ See- 
retary of State,’ ‘Under Secretary, &e.” At the instance of 
the British government, the ordeal by poison was abolished on 
the accession of Queen Rasoherina. She sent over to England 
two officers to solicit the mediation of the British government 
in the French difficulty. These personages were cordially re- 
ceived by Queen Victoria and many of the nobility ; especially 
by Lords Palmerston and Russell, and the latter handed them the 
draft of a treaty which it was hoped would cement the friend- 
ship: between England and Madagascar, and with which they 
returned in the following year, much gratified with- the atten- 
tion they had received from the Queen and the government, as 
well as from many other publie bodies; especially from the 
London Missionary Society. In this politie manner the influ- 
ence of England was maintained, and, coupled with the success 
of the British government in terminating the disputes with 
France, and the abstention of the E nglish” from all territorial 
encroachment, it has not only lasted to the present day, but has 
grown in intensity, until it may be said to be paramount in the 
island. The Malagasy Christians look to England for support 
and encouragement. 


# Sibree. pp. 291-297. 
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From a very early period of their labors, the missionaries had 
turned their attention towards raising up a class of native teach- 
ers, and in this they have been eminently successful. The vol- 
untary agency of these converts has, in fact, been the means 
of the rapid extension of Christianity in Madagascar, and the 
missionaries themselves admit that these persons have done- 
more for it than any others. They have now become educated, 
and shown much earnestness in their mission. They are alk 
volunteers, receiving no support from Missionary Societies, but 
relying upon the affection of their congregations for their main- 
tenance. But besides missionary influence, the medical mission 
has had an immense effect in destroying native prejudices 
against foreigners, and in preparing the way for the reception 
of the Gospel. A hospital has been established at the Capital 
under the auspices of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary So- 
ciety, and placed under the charge of Dr. Davidson, from whose: 
recen’ report the following extract is made :—* During the past 
year the number of separate cases of disease treated at the- 
dispensary has been 5,116; and reckoning that each patient on: 
an average returns three times, above 15,000 have been seen 
and prescribed for. About two-thirds of these belong to An- 
tananarivo and its neighborhood, and the remaining third come- 
from more distant parts of the island. A morning service has 
been held for these patients and their attendants. While the 
dispensary has year by year been growing in importance, the 
hospital has been appreciated by the people beyond all our ex- 
pectations. About 450 patients have been admitted in 1868, 
the number being limited only by my ability to attend to them. 
The patients have to a great extent contributed to their own 
support, the medicine being in every case supplied gratis. In 
addition to these duties, the education of the students has claim- 
ed an increasing share of my attention. At present nine are 
connected with the institution, and about two hours daily have: 
been devoted to their instruction, and I am, on the whole, sat- 
isfied with their progress. Through the kindness of friends in 
Edinburgh, the means of systematic instruction in anatomy and’ 
surgery have been supplied. A great deal of time and a con- 
siderable amount of labor has been expended upon. the prepar~ 
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ation or translation of text-books. The new British Pharma- 
copeeia has been translated into the Malagasy language, and 
various works in other departments of medical science have been 
progressed with.’ 

Rasoherina was faithful to her engagements until her death, 
which occurred in April, 1868. The throne was then offered 
to her cousin, the princess Ramoma, who ascended it under the 
title of Ranavalona the Second. The new Queen, when a 
girl, had been secretly instructed in Christianity ; but as any 
manifestation of her sympathy with it would have been danger- 
ous, she lived in retirement, keeping her own counsel. Her 
Prime minister, too, was secretly a Christian. He had received 
a Bible from one of the martyrs, and during the persecution he 
used to hide it in the stable of the royal fighting bulls. Before 
the Queen had been twenty-four hours on the throne, the idol 
keepers, who had hitherto exercised great influence in the 


island, came in their official character to offer their allegiance. 
Without hesitation she declined to receive them. She said she 
would welcome them as subjects, but as idol keepers she would 


have nothing to do with them. ‘ Their idols were not her idols.’ 
They were dismissed from the palace, and sent to the three 
towns specially set apart for idol-worship. A law was at once 
passed decreeing the observance of the Sabbath; and on the 
Queen’s coronation the old idol symbols were excluded. On 
the canopy over her throne were written the words—‘ Glory to 
God in the highest : on earth peace: good will to men.’ On a 
table by her side lay the Bible presented to her by the British 
and French Missionary Society. Meetings for Bible reading 
and worship were held almost daily in the palace, and con- 
ducted by native ministers. The number of converts greatly 
increased, and crowds of the unconverted flocked to the churches 
and schools. These had to be enlarged, and the demand for 
Bibles was incessant. The press proved too small for the work 
thrown upon it. Ina single year 20,000 persons were added 
to the regular congregations, and the communicants rose to 
7,000 in number. The missionaries returned their converts at 


led 


37,000; though some believed them to be 50,000.* 


8 British Quarterly Review. April, 1870. _p. 480. 
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On the 19th of February, 1869, the Queen and the Prime 
Minister were married. Two days afterwards they were bap- 
tized, in the presence of the nobles, head men, judges, officers, 
and preachers, by native ministers. The keepers of the national 
idols had peculiar privileges under the old system. They had 
power of life and death over their clan, and could behead an 
officer without consulting the government. They could not be 
sentenced to death, and if detected in theft they could claim 
immediate release. The Queen deprived them of all their pri- 
vileges. They came to her to reclaim them. The officers and 
heads of the people were at once summoned to the palace, and 
it was agreed that the idols should be burned. A public assem- 
bly was held, and an officer brought the idol from the tower 
whence the idol keepers had come. It consisted of a small 
piece of wood, wrapped in scarlet cloth, embroidered with beads, 
and ornamented with silver chains. It was publicly committed 
to the flames, and next day a general destruction of idols took 
place; soon in every large town and village a heap of ashes was 
all that was left of those vain divinities, the defence of which 
had for thirty years caused so much suffering. The destruction 
of them was complete all over the island last December ; it was 
hastened by the treasonable course of the idol keepers; who 
threatened to poison the Queen. On learning this, orders were 
immediately issued for the destruction of all idols, and their 
temples, and everything connected with their worship; and 
within two hours officers were on their way to execute the de- 
cree. It was carried out remorselessly, the terrified people 
even assisting in the work of demolition. 

The Roman Catholics have a large and active mission in 
Madagascar, sent out from France, but it is said that the con- 
duct of that nation in extorting $240,000 as an.indemnity for 
an unjust claim has‘created such animosity among the natives 
against the priests and sisters of mercy, that their suecess has 
not been commensurate with their efforts. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the Methodists, and the Friends are also 
strongly represented. The system of free competition among 
all religious sects has proved eminently successful in Madagas- 
car; and the enlightened minister who directs the affairs of the 
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island has carefully avoided the difficulties which might arise 
from the giving of government support to any one sect. The 
free churches claim that their flexible system of adapting them- 
selves to the wants and habits of the people, has given them a 
great advantage over the inflexible Episcopal system; but we 
cannot enter upon a discussion of this subjeet. All we are at 
present concerned with, in considering the present condition and 
progress of Madagascar, is the great fact that idolatry has been 
suppressed there, and that Christianity, in its various modifica- 
tions, has taken its place. The British Quarterly Review, the 
organ of the English dissenters, is angry with the Anglican 
Church for sending out a bishop, and affects to believe that 
their object in so doing is to thwart the free churches and obtain 
undue ascendency for the Episcopal missions ;“ but so long as 
the government of the island is conducted on its present. princi- 
ples, there ought to be no fear of such a thing. Besides, the 
government of the Anglican Church requires to be conducted 
by bishops; it is emphatically ‘ Episcopal’; and the other 
churches have no more right to complain of this than they 
have to object to priests and nuns in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Much has yet to be done to complete the civilization of the 
island. Much has been done, and a good beginning has been 
made; but the work has been chiefly confined to the Hovas 
and the central tribes. The more distant ones have hardly yet 
been reached ; still, since the paramount power is Christian, it 
cannot be long before the others will become so. Madagascar 
contains within itself the elements of greatness.” Its coasts 
have a number of bays and harbors, spacious and well sheltered, 
and capable of affording excellent anchorage for shipping of the 
largest dimensions. In the interior there are valleys and plains 
of extraordinary fertility, and mountain ranges of great sublim- 
ity, rising from 8,000 to 12,000 feet above the sea. The rivers 
are numerous, and some of them ere large. On the Eastern 
coast, there are extensive lakes abounding in fish of a delicious 


44 British Quarterly Review. April, 1870. p. 484. 


45 For details see an excellent article on ‘ Madagascar’ in the Encyclopadia 
B itannica. 
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description ; and, in many parts of the island, there are very 
valuable mineral waters and medicinal springs. Of the geology 
of Madacascar but little is known at present. In the moun- 
tainous regions granite, quartz, gneiss, limestone, and slate 
abound. Coal has also been found on more than one spot in 
the Northern parts of the island; and iron mines have long 
been worked by the natives; but other metals seem to be searce. 
There are everywhere extensive forests, abounding with large 
and durable timber, suitable for ship-building and carpentry. 
Mahogany and ebony are also met with. Various kinds of 
spices grow freely: indigo, gum-copal, and dye-woods abound ; 
so do honey and wax. lice, arrow-root, manioc, yams, sweet- 
potatoes, the sugar-cane, millet, maize, cocoa-nuts, bananas, 
citrons, oranges, melons, mangoes, and peaches, are produced 
in great quantities. There is an inexhaustible supply of 
animals,—cattle, sheep, turkeys, geese, ducks, and pigeons; 
but there are also fierce scorpions, and crocodiles of tremendous 
size in the rivers. 

The commerce of the island is capable of unlimited extension. 
The Hovas have exhibited much genius for commerce ; keen- 
ness in trade seems to be intuitive with many of them, and the 
love of bartering is a passion among all. Scarcely any engage- 
ment is allowed to interfere with the market, and multitudes 
employ themselves in hawking goods of foreign or domestic 
manufacture about the country for sale. In this occupation 
many persons of rank and property employ their slaves, giving 
them a per centage on the amount or profit of their sales. The 
Malagasy have shown considerable aptitude for war, and during 
the reign of Radama II. they could put an army of 80,000 men 
in the field, armed, equipped, and disciplined on the European 
system; their artillery is described, by recent travellers, as 
being very effective. The great drawback they have to con- 
tend with, is the variableness and the unhealthfulness of the cli- 
mate in some parts of the island; especially in the low lands 
and on the coast; in those regions miasma is virulent between 
November and April. In other parts, the thermometer fre- 
quently ranges from 40° to 80° during the same day; and, dur- 
ing a great portion of the year, the heat is intense. Neverthe- 
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less, under proper government and the benign influence of 
Christianity, Madagascar may, and probably will, become a 
flourishing and powerful country. 


Arr. 1V.—1. Life of William Plumer. By his son, William 
Plumer, Jr. Edited, with a sketch of the author’s life, by 
A. P. Peabody. Boston; Phillips, Sampson and Company. 
Claremont: Alvin Renney. 1557. 

2. Life of Josiah Quincey of Massachusetts. By his son, Ed- 
mund Quincey. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1867. 


The History of New England yet remains to be written. 
Many pretended histories of New England have, indeed, been 
written by her own sons, whose wonderful activity and influ- 
ence,—whether literary, commercial, or political—no person 
denies. But the filial piety of their authors seems, for the 
most part, to have been a strange medley of prejudice, and pas- 
sion, and ignorance, and self-laudation, and fine writing. Hence, 
instead of raising the curtain of the past, and giving us a true 
picture of the New England of history ; these works have only 
used that dark curtain as a canvass on which to paint and ex- 
hibit the New England of an excited, inflamed, and untruthful 
imagination. Even in regard to the most prominent and im- 
portant questions of her past career,—such, for example, as 
nullification, secession, and loyalty to the Union,—we search 
these pretended histories for correct information in vain. They 
represent her, indeed, as always the most loyal section of the 
Union, and the most abhorrent of every scheme of secession and 
nullification. 

The Life of William Plumer, whose title stands at the head 
of this article, is alone sufficient to dispel this grand illusion of the 
so-called histories of New England. The author of this Zife 
furnishes the most indubitable evidence of his claims to ered- 
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ence. To one who reads this Zife the wonder is, that, with 
such rich and reliable materials at hand, any one, and much 
more that our guides and teachers, should have remained so 
ignorant of the real history of New England. The wonder 
is, that, in spite of this overwhelming mass of facts, such in- 
credible blunders, and monstrous falsehoods, should have crept 
into our political history; and that, even to the present day, 
such deplorable ignorance should prevail among our public 
men, both in and out of Congress, with respect to the past char- 
acter and career of New England. We shall then, as a tribute 
due to the truth of history, lay some of the contents of this. 
volume before our readers. 


William Plumer, junior, who has given us this interesting 


life of an eminent lawyer and politician, was born in the very 
year that the Federal Government was organized, that is, in 
1789. He was a Puritan of the Puritans,—born and bred in 
New Hampshire. Educated at Cambridge, accomplished and 
greatly | onored as a scholar, he was, in 1816, appointed by the: 
United States Government Commissioner of Loans for his na- 
tive State; in 1818, he represented his ‘native town in the 
Legislature,’ and was ‘in the following spring’ elected to Con- 
gress. In Congress, he opposed ‘the admission of Missouri’ as 
a Slave State’, and became a leading agitator. In the Seven- 
teenth Congress, he served as Chairman of the Committee of 
the Judiciary ; and in 1824 was the choice of the Senate of his 
State for United States Senator ; but was defeated by the fail- 
ure of the Lower House of the State Legislature to coneur in 
the choice. J. Q. Adams and Daniel Webster were his inti- 
mate associates in Congress. Adams appointed him, in 1827, 
District Attorney for New Hampshire. He continued to fill 
places of trust and honor till 1850, when he was chosen to sit 
in the Committee to revise the Constitution of his State, and 
was regarded as one of the wisest and most influential members 
of that body. He died in 1854. Such is the character of the 
author. We now turn to the principal character,— William 
Plumer, senior,—because of his connection with the political 
history of the country during its most important epoch. He 
was born in Massachusetts, June 25, 1759. His paternal ances- 
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tor, Francis Plumer, came from the west of England, and ‘ took 
the freeman’s oath at Boston, May 14, 1634.2 Having adopted 
New Hampshire as his future home, William Plumer began 
his public career.as a preacher. He then turned his attention 
to literature, then to the law, then to politics, and finally be- 
came the truest representative of the New England character. 
He soon entered the State Legislature, and in 1787 was admit- 
ted to the bar. He was several times chosen Speaker, and in 
1802 was elected to the United States Senate. After this, he 
entered the New Hampshire State Senate,—was chosen its 
President,—and contemplated writing a history of the United 
States. {fe was elected Governor of his State in 1812, and 
again, in 1816, and a third time in 1818; after which he de- 
clined anothervelection. Of him Webster said in 1849: ¢ Gov. 
Plumer ... has lived a life of study and attainment, and, I 
suppose, is, among the men now living, one of the best informed 
in matters pertaining to the history of his country. He is now 
more than ninety years old’. He died December 22, 1850, in 
the ninety-second year of his age. No man ever enjoyed such 
opportunities for writing a correct history of his times. He 
devoted all his life to political and literary matters, and was 
the embodiment of energy and toil. He was always devoted 
to New England interests, and opposed to the South. Indeed, 
the only stain we can see on his public career, aside from ordi- 
nary Puritan prejudice, was his vote as an elector for J. Q. 
Adams in 1820, when, by his own consent, he had been elected 
on the Monroe ticket.’ It was the only electoral vote cast 
against Monroe in the Union, says Mr. Plumer; and but for 
this extraordinary act, Monroe would, according to this account, 
have been unanimously elected. Other tables show some votes 
for Adams and Crawford. From all these and many other 
facts, Plumer appears to be the best authority possible as to the 
political events of the war of 1812, and the other issues of those 
days. The above statement as to his vote is his son’s. 

The trial of Judge John Pickering, of New Hampshire, and 
afterwards of Judge Chase, first led Mr. Plumer, if his bio- 
grapher be correct, to doubt the success of the Union.* There 


1 Life of Wm. Plumer. p. 493. 2 Thid. p. 276. 
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are some remarkable developments in this work. Among them 
are the following facts: When interest dictated, the New Eng- 
land statesmen were all unionists. When, in their estimation, 
their interests demanded, they were all secessionists, and be- 
lieved secession to be a constitutional right. The same men at 
different periods occupied now one side, and now the other, of 
this question, as interest seemed to indicate. They all felt that 


all human rights were safe and all proper interests secure, so 
long as political power was Jodged in their hands. All right, 
liberty, and every interest would perish, if ever the balance of 


power should pass into the hands of their political opponents,— 
the South or the West. The great opposition to slavery in New 
England was dictated solely by this feeling. These are a few 
of the facts set forth throughout the broad pages of the large 
volume under review. Mr. Plumer first brings up the question 
of secession under notice of the treaty for the Louisiana pur- 
chase, made April 30, 1803, and ratified by a vote of 24 against 
7, October 20, 1803. ‘The nays ineluded all the Federalists 
present.’® There is another fact that these pages, taken in con- 
nection with recent history, bring out most prominently :—That 
the recently formed Republican party is a compound of all the 
mean and intolerant principles of the old Federalist party, with 
an exchange of all its virtues or conservative traits for all the 
vices of the old Republican or, as it was afterwards called, 
Democratic party. It is the compound of all the vices of both 
of the old parties with not one of the virtues of either. No 
impartial man of medium intelligence can look over the history 
of those older days of the Republic, and deny to the Federal 
party the most rigid a lherence not only to a conservative course, 
but to one that was almost stagnation itself. But interest dic- 
tated that as their safest policy and they clung to the higher 
law doctrine as a reserved remedy. They feared the South and 
trembled at the opening prospects of the West. Hence, their 
unanimous vote against the purchase of Louisiana, which inelu- 
ded all of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, the adjacent Indian Ter- 
ritory, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. They infinitely pre- 
ferred that this territory should remain in the possession of for- 
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eign powers. We find the fullest evidence of this, not only in 
the Life of William Plumer, but equally in the speeches, let- 
ters, and measures propose by Josiah Quincey, as recorded in 
his life. Plumer, however, as a true historian, traces out the 
secession movements of 1792 and 94, of which Jefferson gives 
such minute accounts, and for which all New England has slan- 
dered and vilified him down ‘to the present time. The Life 
before us confirms all that Jefferson wrote, and does not spare 
Alexander Hamilton himself. The biographer starts out by 
admitting ‘the state of public feeling on this question of a dis- 
solution of the Union, and the establishment of separate con- 
federacies, as manifested, more or less strongly, at different 
periods, in all parts of the country.’ * 

He then quotes Washington of March 28, 1790, who admits 
‘that there is a diversity of interests in the Union.’ Edmund 
Randolph declared that the Union was on ‘the eve of a crisis.” 
Jefferson wrote to Washington that only by uniting on him 
could the Union be maintained. ‘ Otherwise, there is reason to 
fear the breaking up of the Union into two or more fragments.” 
Hamilton took the same ground,—that unless Washington ac- 
cepted a second term, the Union would be divided. Plumer, 
the biographer, says, from that time until the date of his work 
(1857) all, who were ‘ dissatistied with the measures of the gov- 
ernment,’ looked to a ‘separation of the States,’ ‘as a remedy 
for the oppressions’ under which they felt aggrieved.° He 
then shows that Kentucky resolved on secession in 1794-5 ; 
that Western Pennsylvania contemplated the same thing at the 
same time, and in proof of this, he quotes Hamilton. He also 
quotes Fisher Ames, the great New England light, who said, 
(December 12, 1794,) ‘If fortune had turned her back upon us 
in August last, this Union would have been rent. The spirit 
of insurrection had tainted a vast extent of country besides 
Pennsylvania.’ ‘ Separation is now near and certain,’ said Jef- 
ferson, ‘and determined in the mind of every man.’ He quoted 
Virginia as threatening ‘to recede from the Union, in case the 
treaty (Jay’s treaty) should not be ratified.”° The works of the 
celebrated Tory, William Cobbett, containing extended extracts 


{Thid. p. 276. 45Thid. p. 278. 6 Thid. p. 279. 
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from Hamilton, and a copy of the proclamation of Washington 
in 1794 on the Pennsylvania insurrection, confirm all this. To 
these the Farewell Address of Washington refers. Plumer ad- 
mits that the celebrated resolutions of 1798-9 of Kentucky and 
Virginia contemplated secession directly. Benton’s effort to 
explain them away is a silly device. Ross, Governeur Morris, 
White of Delaware, and Wilkinson spoke and wrote to the 
same effect :—the first three in Congress and the last by letter. 
Rev. Timothy Dwight, President of Yale College, and like 
most of the eminent New England divines of the day, a lead- 
ing politician, wrote thus to a friend: ‘ A war with Great Bri- 
tain we, at least, in New England will not enter into. Sconer 
would ninety-nine out of a hundred separate from the Union.’ 
Oliver Walcott, Lientenant-Governor of Connecticut, wrote té 
his son, the Secretary of the Treasury, (November 21, 1796.) 
‘If the French arms continue to preponderate and a governing 
influence of this nation shall ecoatinue in the Southern and 
Western counties, I am confident, and indeed hope, that a sep- 
aration will soon take place.’* Again, he wrote, December 12, 
1746, ‘ Lsincerely declare that I wish the Northern States would 
separate from the Southern, the moment that event (Jefferson's 


election) shall take effect.”"  ¢ This plan of disunion,’ continues 


our author, ‘thus rife in Connecticut in 1796, may not impro- 


bably be regarded as the germ of that which appeared at Wash- 
ington, in 1803-4, at Boston in 1808-9, and showed itself, for 
the last time, when it was first disclosed, in the Hartford Con- 
vention of 1814.’ Several things are worthy of note here. 
One is, that they agree that the election of Jefferson would be 


sufficient cause of secession; though he was not vet elected, 
nor was he elected until four years afterward. Yet this was 
not because they opposed him as a man, but because his elec- 
tion would indicate the ascendency of a principle. Again, in 
accordance with the same idea, they declare that, should the 
‘Southern and Western’ States ‘continue’ as 6a governing in- 
fluence’, it would be sufficient cause of ‘separation.’ South 
Carolina has been slandered and vilified by the North for years, 
because she resorted to the milder remedy of nullification in 


‘ Thid. pp. 282-38. 8 Thid. p. 283. 9 Thid. p. 283. Thid. 
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1850. The rostrums, the pulpits, and the press of the North 
have filled the world with bitterest execrations of this State for 
the redress which she proposed, and lave pretended to believe 
that that was the beginning of the secession doctrine. Yet the 


leaders all know that this was false. We have innumerable 
documents and facts confirming these detailed by Plumer; but 
his statements are so clear; his dates, letters, and facts are all 
given; and from such a source, they need no additional con- 


firmation. 

We shall now see that all the points made, and the reasons 
relied on, by Calhoun, Davis, and the South, for secession, were 
urged by New E ngland in 1803, as far as the right of secession 
is concerned. .As to the motives for exerc ising that right, 
they were also the same, though they sprang from different 
facts,—the motives being the fear of wrong and oppression, 
from a loss of power. In Congress Roger Griswold of Connec- 
ticut said: * The Union of the States is formed on the principle 
of a copartnership and it would be absurd to suppose that the 
agent of the parties, the General Government, which has been 
appointed to execute the business of the compact, in behalf of 
the principals, the States,—the very words of Calhoun in his 
greatest speech on that subject,—could admit a new partner, 
without the consent of the parties themselves. The treaty, 
therefore, so far as it stipulates for such an incorporation, is 
void.’ ' Our author says: ‘ My father regarded it as a virtual 
dissolution of the Union, and held it was optional with any of 
the old States to say whether they would longer remain in the 
present Confederacy, or form new ones more to their liking.’ ” 
Quincy said the same thing. Fisher Ames (October 6, 1803,) 
said: ‘Our country is too big for Union.’ R. Griswold of Con- 
necticut, (October 25, 1803,) said in Congress that the acquisi- 
tion of the Louisiana territory would result in the destruction 
of that balance, which it is so important to maintain.- Dray- 
ton of New Jersey said in Congress, ‘If upper Louisiana is set- 
tled, the people will separate from us; they will form a new 
empire.’ Some representatives from the South held the same 
opinion, and Jackson of Georgia, and Stone of North Carolina 


Ibid. p. 263. 1 Thid. p. 265. 8 Thid. 284. 
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so declared. We know that Jefferson so wrote to Breckinridge 
and others, as his correspondence of 1803 repeatedly shows. 
He believed that it would terminate in three Confederacies. 
Plumer said in Congress, (October 20, 1803,) that the Treaty 
of Purchase would ‘hasten the dissolution of our present Gov- 
ernment. . . . . Adopt this Western world into the Union, and 
you destroy at once the weight and importance of the Eastern 
States, and compel them to establish a separate and indepen 
dent empire." In 1804, he said, § My hopes rest on the Union 
of New England. . . . We have no part in Virginia. 

Shall we .. . be separated from slaveholders? Again, he 
writes to T. W. Thompson: ‘ New England must soon feel its 
degraded condition, and I hope will have energy to assert and 
maintain its rights ; and,—note the analogy between their pro- 
posed mode of action and that pursued in 1860-61,—it will be 
of infinite importance that the necessary changes should be 
effected under the forms, and by the authority of the existing 
State Governments as a security against the approaching storm 
which may rend the Union,’ &c. That ‘storm’ was to be ‘the 
March elections’, when it was expected Jefferson would be re- 
élected. All this will throw additional light on the Hartford 
Convention. Its members relied on separate State action. We 
shall soon see that Josiah Quincey occupied the same position, 
and believed that his allegiance was due, first, to the State of 
which he was acitizen. Plumer writes to various persons about 
“separating from this mass of Southern corruption’, and Sheafe 
thought it would be years before ‘ a separation can be made.’ ™ 
The former hoped ‘to live to see the righteous separated from 
the wicked by a geographical line. True policy demands it.’ 
Here lies the secret of their opposition to slavery. It was ¢ pol- 
iey,—New England ‘ interest,—‘ ascendency.’ Smith writes 
to him in 1796: ‘1 wish with all my heart that Virginia was 
out of the Union. These overgrown States are always trouble- 
some.’ He again writes that he had ‘no affection for the Gen- 
eral Government. It is Virginia all over.’ He fears that they 
will next be ‘delivered over to Kentucky and the other West- 
ern States, when our Virginia masters are tired of us.” He con- 
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cludes that they could not ‘longer stick together as a nation ; 
when there is so little cement, and so much repelling force in 
Plumer freely admitted that he was 
We shall see the motives of all these moral- 
idea men; for they pretend that slavery is a cause of secession. 


| q _— . ane 9 
this heterogeneous mass. 


a § disunionist.’ ™“ 


It is ail false, as is shown by their language, and established be- 
beyond cavil by their actions. When their interests are injur- 
ed, they clamor about loss of power, danger of the West, where 
slavery was excluded by the ordinance of 1787; and the mo- 
ment prosperity returns, either by the cessation of war, or by 
the increase of taxes or tariffs, they at once cease their clamor 
about slavery, and the very men, who were secessionists, be- 
come the most earnest unionists. To this class Plumer himself 
belongs. In 1822, while J. Q. Adams was President of the 
United States, the question of disunion,—that had been agita- 
ted in 1803-4,—again came up, when he said, that the ‘ object 
of “certain leaders” ’, in New England, in 1808, ‘ “ was, and 
had been for several years, a dissolution of the Union, and the 
establishment of separate Confederacies.” This “he knew from 
unequivocal evidence, though not provable in a court of law.”’ 
‘It had been formed,—the plot,—in the winter of 1803-4.’ 
Adams was assailed for this language, as high tariffs were now 
loading the North with rich bounties at the expense of the 
South,—tfor the period from 1824 to 1828 was the golden age 
of high tariffs and New England supremacy,—and Union men 
were very popular in New England, while slavery- was entirely 
forgotten, for during this period a corporal’s guard of aboli- 
tionists could not be mustered in all New England. To defend 
himself, President Adams wrote to Plumer for his testimony, 
since the latter was a leading secessionist, as all knew, and was 
well acquainted with the secession leaders and their designs. 
“Adams was a steadfast unionist up to the repeal of the high 
tariff. In reply to Adams, Plumer writes, (December 20, 1828,) 
from his residenee at Epping, New Hampshire. He states that, 
at said time, 1803-4, he was a member of the Senate, and was 
in the city of Washington, every day of its session. He then 
declares, ‘at different times and places, several of the Federal- 
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ists, Senators and Representatives, for the New England States, 
informed me that they thought it necessary to establish a sep- 
arate Government in New England, and, if it should be prac- 
ticable, to extend it so far South as to include Pennsylvania ; 
but in all events to establish onein New England.’ Now, note 
the reason,—not slavery as a moral question, but interest. 
‘They complained,—and this is the only reason given,—that 
the slaveholding States, had acquired by means of their slaves, 
a greater increase of representatives in the House than was 
just and equal; that too great a portion of the public revenue 
was raised in the Northern States; and too much of it ex- 
pended in the Southern and Western States; and that the 
acquisition of Louisiana, and the new States that were formed, 
and those to be formed in the West and in the ceded territory,— 
all the latter to be free States,—would soon annihilate the 
weight and influence of the Northern States of the Govern- 
ment.’ 

‘Their intention’, they said, ‘was to establish their new gov- 
ernment wader the authority and’ protection of State govern- 
ments.’ .They were to repeal State laws for electing Congressmen, 
and ‘gradually withdraw the States from the Union,’ ‘and 
eventually establish a Federal government in the Northern and 
Eastern States.’ This they hoped to do ‘without resorting to 
arms.’* He goes on to say, ‘ Arrangements had been made to 
have, the next Autumn, in Boston, a select meeting of the Fed- 
erals in New England, to consider and recommend the measures 
necessary to form a system of government for the Northern 
States, and Alexander Hamilton of New York had con 
sented to attend that meeting.’ Plumer also says, in the same 
letter, that the death of A. Hamilton prevented them from 
meeting and carrying out their plans, yet ‘the project was not 
and would not be abandoned.’ He adinits, ‘I was, myself in 
favor of forming a separate government in New England, and 
wrote several confidential letters . . . recommending the 
measure. . . . When the same project was revived in 1808 
or 1809, during the embargo ean/1 non-intercourse, and afterwards, 
during the war of 1812, I used every effort in my power, both 
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privately and publicly, to defeat them; then made attempt to 
establish a separate, independent government in the Northern 
States.’ He assigns, in other letters, his reason for the change 
he underwent from a secessionist to a unionist, viz., the inter- 
ests of New England. The same reason induced Adams to 
turn from a unionist to a thorough secessionist. When pros- 
perity returned at the close of the war of 1812, and the doctrine 
of secession came to be despised, Goddard, Hillhouse, and others 
tried to remove the odium attached to the conduct of New Eng- 
land politicians. They were very adroit in the wording of their 
letters of denial,” but the record in Plumer’s journal, made at the 
time, settles the matter. It must be remembered that Adams, 
Jefferson, and others, though of opposite parties, confirm all 
this, and the Tory writer, Cobbett, in his Poreupine Volumes, 
gives additional confirmation of it. In Plumer’s Journal, (Feb. 
8, 1809), we read: ‘ When the late Samuel Hunt intimated to 
me the necessity of receding from the Union, he observed that 
the work must commence in the State legislatures; so that 
those who acted should be supported by State laws. This, he 
said. was the opinion of ———, ef Uriah Tracy, and of many 
others.’ Of the Essex Junto, he says, in the Journal, (October 
20, 1812,): ‘ Their prime object is the dissolution of the General 
Government, and a separation of the States... The Junto was 
formed March 10,1810. He says further, ‘ The last time I saw 
Mr. Griswold, which was while I was in Congress, he was a 
zealous advocate—privately, but not publicly—for the dismem- 
berment of the Union.’ In 1827, he said, ‘long and frequent 
conversations with Roger Griswold, Uriah Tracy, Samuel Hunt, 
Calvin Goddard, and others induced me, at length, to believe 
that separation was necessary for the security and prosperity 
of the Eastern States” He reaftirms, (January 15, 1828,) 
that, ‘In 1804 he (R. Griswold) was in favor of the New Eng- 
land States forming a Republic by themselves and receding 
from the Union.’ Their leading divines, newspapers, and Con- 
gressmen declared that ninety-nine persons out of every hun- 
dred in New England were in favor of it. Of course, this was, 
as usual an exaggeration ; but the action of the States, the votes 
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cast and the defeat of ail the parties, who favored the Uaion 
side, show that the great majority was with the secessionists. 
Plumer was defeated on this issue. He says, ‘ The Federals 
made my calling out the militia,—in obedience to the laws of 
Congress, and by order of the Federal Government, to save the 
National Capital, in 1512,—the rallying point against me. I lost 
votes enough from this cause to have elected me Governor’. 
The Senate and House of Representatives of New Hampshire 
were Federal, and the plans of the secessionists were defeated 
by a bare majority of one in favor of Union and defence. 
In 1si4, Governor Gilman, a Federalist, called .out some 
companies of militia to defend Portsmouth, and his party 
associates murmured greatly at it.’ But proofs multiply 
as to the intentions and efforts of these men to sever 
the Union. De Witt Clinton said, (January 31, 1809,) 
in the New York Senate: ‘The project of a dismember- 
ment of this country is not a novel plan, growing out of recent 
measures of the government, as has been pretended. It has 
been cherished . . . for a series of years.’ A few months be- 
fore, he exculpated Hamilton from sympathy with the move- 
ment. This agrees with the statement made to Adams by 
Rufus King, the great New England leader, who aided in form- 
ing the Constitution, and then led in its incipient destruction. 
Adams called on King, in 1804. ‘ King said to me, “ Colonel 
Pickering has been talking to me about a project they have for 
a separation of the States and a Northern Confederacy, and he 
has also been, this day, talking of it with General Hamilton.”’ 
Adams said he had heard it ‘much talked of at Washington.’ 
King disapproved of it, and said that Hamilton agreed with 
him. 2% Governor Gilman went to the United States Senate, 
and becoming alarmed at the course of his party, declared, in 
a letter written January 24, 1809: ‘In New England, and even 
in New York, there appears a spirit hostile to the existence of 
our own government. Committees of safety and correspon- 
dence, the precursors of revolution, are appointed.’ He said 


that members were turning over to that party. Joseph Story, 
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then in Congress, afterwards Judge of the Supreme Court, and 
Commentator on the Constitution, declares, ‘It was a preva- 
lent opinion then (in Massachusetts) . . . of a separation of the 
Eastern States from the Union.’ All this was on account of 
the embargo. Mr. Lloyd, in the United States Senate, feared 
‘rebellion.’ Pickering reminded the Senate that ‘revolution, 
of which Boston was the cradle, began in New England,’ and 
‘that the Declaration assigned the “ cutting off our trade with 


all the world ”’ as one of the,reasons for separation from the 


mother country.” Of the embargo law, Hillhouse said, in the 
Senate, that to it, ‘The people are not bound to submit, and to 
which, in my opinion, they will not submit. . . . A storm seems 
to be gathering, which portends, not a tempest on the ocean, 
but domestic convulsions.’ The Massachusetts Legislature, in 
February 1809, declared the embargo law ‘not legally binding 
on the citizens of the State.” Erskine, the British minister, 
wrote home to his government that disunion was freely talked 
of, and ‘contemplated by many of the leading people of the 
Eastern division’. Mr. Henry, a British agent, (March 7, 1809,) 
informed his employers that ‘in case of a war with England, 
Massachusetts would give tone to the neighboring States, “ in- 
vite a Congress . . . and erect a separate government.” ’*° 
We cannot refer to or copy one-tenth of the evidence and facts 
compiled by Plumer on this subject. They make over one 
hundred broad, heavy pages of the work. Another evidence 
of their fear of losing political power is, that this fear extended 
to New York as well as to the South. John Adams writes, 
(January 16, 1813,) ‘The State of New York has become a 
great State and De Witt Clinton a great man, good, bad, or 
indifferent. The generous horse, New England, will be ridden 
as hard by New York, as ever it has been by Virginia.’ * 
Adams then says, that the New England clergy ‘ are but min- 
iatures of Lowth, Sacheverel, Laud, and Lorrain, —the tools of 
infamous tyrants. 

Before we proceed to the second period, the actual war that 
began in 1812, and the secession efforts and plots of that period, 
it is proper to introduce another work,—the Life of the great 
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Puritan, Josiah Quincey. Greeley, in his Conflict and nearly 
all the radical writers of the North, try to explain away the 
words of Quincey in 1811, but we will, in the light of the al- 
ready incontrovertibly established facts, present his views with 
such additional evidence from the context, as will leave no room 
for cavil or doubt. Greeley says that his position ‘resembled; 
very closely, ‘a menace of contingent secession.’ His biographer 
makes the same apology that Greeley does; but a child can see 
through the flimsy veil aimed to be thrown over his words. 
Greeley and others have not given ns the connection in which 
Quincey’s famous words were used, so that, if they are capable 
of being explained away, it may be done. We propose to sup- 
ply the omission of these writers. We are sufficiently familiar, 
from what has been already said, with the language of that 
day; but as every man has a style and vocabulary of his own, 
we will let Quincey speak for himself, that we may ascertain 
his meaning. In his speech on coast defence, delivered in Con- 
gress, (April 15, 1806,) he tells us that, of our five millions of 
white population, ‘two millions are North and East of New 
Jersey.’ They are ‘naturally and indissolubly connected with 
commerce.’ ‘They must be defended. ‘ Will they, ought they 
to submit to a system... . that... . neither protects it 
abroad ‘nor at home? .... they will not... . they ought 
not.’ (italies his own.)* Unless their interests are secured, they 
will not submit. * When this is not the case, can any political 
Union be either lasting or happy ? He asks for a pledge to the 
commercial interests that they may be assured of protection.” ™ 
The men waited not for actual danger, they were for pledges of” 
security. Quincey calls the Union, ‘The compact. But a 
narrow, selfish, local, sectional policy prevails, and strugyles 
will commence which will terminate, through irritations and 
animosities, either in a change of the system of government, or 
in its dissolution.’ Let it be remembered that Quincey was 
recognized, by J. Q. Adams and the Federalists generally, as 
the grand ‘ champion,’—‘ the actual champion of (that party’s) 
principles and its policy’.*' He ‘ practically took the leader- 
ship.” While the embargo was creating such troubles, H. G. 
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Otis wrote to Quincy from Boston, December 15, 1808, ac- 
knowledging how odious and ‘obnoxious’ Massachusetts had 
become ‘for a thousand reasons’, and especially Boston, ‘as 
the citadel of the British faction.” He wanted responses from 
other States to their plans, and felt that, ‘It would be a great 
misfortune for us to justify the obloquy of wishing to promote 
a separation of the States, and of being solitary in that pur- 
suit.’ Notice the fact, also, that in all these plots, they never 
contemplated an effort at coercion by the General Government. 
It was never thought of as constitutional or to be feared. ‘ What 
can Connecticut do? continues the letter, ‘ For we can and will 
come to her tone’. That tone was, as Plumer shows, secession. 
‘Is she ready to declare the embargo and its supplementary 
claims unconstitutional,—this is good nullification, and Con- 
necticut had so declared, and Massachusetts soon followed her,— 
to propose to their State the appointment of delegates to meet 
those from the other commercial States in convention, at Hart- 
ford or elsewhere, for the purpose of providing some mode of 
relief that may not be inconsistent with the union of these 
States, to which we should adhere as long as possible. . . 

T think the time will come that must make resistance a duty.’ ™ 
This was six years before the Hartford Convention met, which 
originated in the war, that began in 1812. Now we have the 
famous speech of Quincy, delivered January 14,1811. It was 
on the admission of Louisiana into the Union as a State. ‘To 
me,’ he began, ‘it appears that it,—the passing of the bill ‘ad- 
mitting Louisiana as a State-—‘ would justify revolution in this 
country.” *“T am compelled to declare it as my deliberate 
opinion that, if this bill passes. the bonds of this Union are 
virtually dissolved, that the States which compose it are free 
Srom their moral obligations, and that, as it will be the right of 
all, so it will be the duty of some, to prepare definitely for a sepa- 
vation ; amicably, if they can, violently, if they must.” Mr. 
Quincy was here called to order by Mr. Poindexter, delegate 
from Mississippi Territory, for the words in italics,—they are 
all emphasized. An appeal was made to the House and Mr. 
Quincey was allowed to go on. ‘I rejoice, Mr. Speaker, at the 
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result of this appeal, not from any personal consideretions, but 
from the respect paid to the essential rights of the people in 
one of their representatives. When I spoke of the separation 
of the States as resulting from the violation of the Constitu- 
tion contemplated in this bill, I spoke of it as a necessity deep- 
ly to be deprecated, but as resulting from causes so certain and 
obvious as to be absolutely inevitable, when the effect of the 
principle is practically experienced.’ He thus argues the 
right of ‘each State in this compact Now, hear this great 
luminary of Massachusetts,—whose political fervor made him 
so renowned a leader, and whose learning secured him the Pre- 
sidency of the Harvard University,—on the power of a State, 

o which we are to look for the preservation of our rights and 
tto which our allegiance is due. 

‘ Are’, continues he, ‘ the three branches of this Government 
owners of this farm called the United States? I desire to thank 
Heaven they are not. I hold my life, liberty, and property, as 
the people of the State, from which I have the honor to be a 
representative, hold theirs, by a better tenure than any this 
national government can give. . . ‘ We hold these (“rights”) by 
the laws, customs, and principles of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. Behind her ample shield we find refuge and feel 
safety.’ He proceeds to tell of the ‘just jealously’ that the 
North-East felt as to the West, and that had they known such 
a Western power ‘was to be brought into this and the other 
branch of the legislature, to form our laws, control our rights, 
and decide our destiny’, ‘can it be pretended that, for one mo- 
ment, the patriots of that day would have listened to it? They 
were not madmen. They had not taken degrees at the hos- 
pital of idiotey. They knew the nature of man and the 
effect of his combinations in political societies. They knew 
that when the weight of particular sections of a Confederacy 
was greatly unequal, the resulting power would be abused ; 
that it was not in the nature of men to exercise it with moder 


ation.’ Exactly so. Yet for acting on this principle, a princi- 


ple so ably presented in a former number of this /éevtew, and 
shown to be the unanimous faith of the fathers, the South has 
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been crushed, outraged, slandered, and execrated. Quincey con- 
tinues: ‘I have said that it would be a virtual dissolution of 
the Union. . . . Is there a principle of public law better set- 
tled, or more conformable to the plainest suggestions of reason, 
than that the violation of a contract by one of the parties may 
be considered as exempting the others from its obligations ?— 
This is really the doctrine enunciated by the fathers, and dis- 
tinctly emphasized by Madison, as justifying nine States in se- 
ceding from the “ perpetual Union ” of 1777.—Suppose in pri- 
vate life thirteen form a partnership, and ten of them under- 
take to admit a new partner without the concurrence of the 
other three, would it not be at their option to abandon the 
partnership, after so palpable an infringement of their rights ? 
Much more in the political partnership, where the admission of 
new associates without previous authority is so pregnant with 
obvious dangers and evils.’ Notice that three have the right, 
according to Quincey, to leave the ten ; a minority so small may 
determine for themselves, both as to the extent of their wrongs, 
and the necessity and nature of the remedy. They may ‘ sep- 
arate’ or ‘secede.’ Late sophists say that only a majority can 
secede. What nonesense! No man of any sense and moral 
honesty could take such a position. When could a majority be 
necessitated to secede? How could ten be oppressed by the 
small minority of three? Quincy says, ‘it is settled as a prin- 


ciple of morality among writers on public law, that no person 
can be obliged beyond his intent at the time of the contract. 
.. When you throw the weight of Louisiana into the scale, 


you destroy the political equipoise contemplated at the time of 
forming the contract. . . . Can it be concealed that beyond its 
fair and acknowledged intent such a compact has no moral 
force? If gentlemen are so alarmed at the bare mention of 
consequences, let them abandon a measure which must and 
sooner or later will produce them. . . . Do you suppose that 
the people of the Northern and Atlantic States will or ought 
to look on with patience, and see representatives from the Red 
river and Missouri pouring themselves upou this and the other 
floor, managing the concerns of a sea-board fifteen hundred 
niles, at least, from their residences, and having a preponder- 
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ance in councils into which constitutionally they could never 
have been admitted.’ This measure ‘starts up a great power 
to control the nation’. By this, ‘the sceptre of power in this 
country is passing towards the North-west... This needs no 
comment. He isin favor of the right of a State to secede from 
the Confederacy, as ne calls the Federal Government, whenever 
the State feels its interests, liberties, or power eileen ( 

its power even passing from its hands. Je continues, *‘ When 
I said the bill would justify revolution, and would produce it, 
I spoke of its principles and practical angen iene 
be about to introduce a condition of things absolutely insup- 
portable, it becomes wise and honest men to anticipate the evil, 
and to warn and prepare the people against the event. I have 
no hesitation on the subject. The extension of this principle 
to the States contemplated beyond the Mississippi connot, will 
not, and ought not to be borne.’ By ‘insupportable’ he means, 
‘violated in essential principles.’ He says, ‘the love of the 
Union depends on the qualities of that Union.’ ‘It cannot be 
made to have any thing universal in its nature. Sir, I confess 


it, the first public love of my heart is the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts.’ Such was the strong language of this speech 
that startled so many people on the floors of Congress. It needs 
no comment. No Southerner, in 1850 or 1860, argued 
stronger terms for the right of secession. 

His son, the author, makes a miserable and feeble defence, 


the same that Greeley makes in his American Conflict, which 
is so weak that a mere child could expose its folly. He says, 
that his father only contended that, when the Constitution was 
‘flagrantly violated in the interest of a particular section of the 
country and a fatal and encroaching énstitution, incompatible 
with the rights and liberties of the whole nation, the moral ob- 
ligation to maintain it ceased, and the right of revolution at- 
tached, &e.’ He goes on to say, that Quincey was maintaining 
‘the rights of freedom against the unconstitutional aggressions 
of slavery.’ This author is maintaining the right to falsify the 
facts of history and the record his father made. The latter says 
nothing about the ‘ whole nation.’ His statements are grossly 
perverted. No slavery or freedom was urged by Quincey as the 
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most remote reason for his proposed secession. He thrusts as 
severely against the North-west territory already secured to 
‘freedom,’—as against the South. But had the father urged 
slavery, his own argument would have been turned against him 
in several ways, and especially when he urged that the Consti- 
tution must be executed and enforced in the ¢ntent with which 
it was made; and he knew that no Southern State would have 
ratified it, had it contained a word forbidding or limiting slay- 
ery. Again, the question recurs, who is to judge as to when 
the Constitution has been ‘ flagrantly violated’? The minority 
for themselves, or the persecuting and oppressing majority? It 
the majority may determine for the minority,—the ten for the 
three,—then the whole question is given up and Quincy was 


the idiot that he speaks of. If the minority may judge for 
themselves, as he so distinctly shows, that is all that Calhoun, 
Davis, or any secessionist ever asked. Quincy contends that 
they must ‘anticipate the evil.’ They must ‘ prepare the peo- 
ple against the event.’ It was sufficient cause for dissolution, 
when the power of self-control was about to pass from one’s 


own hands. “It was not in the nature of man to exercise it 
(power,) with moderation.’ Ilow the moral phases of slavery 
could affect the political and constitutional phases and rights 
of secession, no man of sense could explain. If the connec- 
tion between slavery as a moral question, and secession as a 
political question, be admitted, after slavery was dead, pretexts 
could be found for oppressing the minority, as tyrants are never 
without specious excuses for robbing their suffering subjects. If 
the minority have no right to judge of the justness of their 
cause and the measures of redress to be resorted to, then abso- 
lute tyranny should never be resisted. 

This speech of Quincy’s was commended extravagantly by 
the Federal party, and especially endorsed by Otis and eulo- 
gised by John Adams, while the doctrine of secession contained 
in it was passed over mildly. Just here the testimony of J. Q. 
Adams is to the point. He wrote (August 16, 1809,) the fol- 
lowing to Plumer: ‘ The plan of New England combination 
more closely cemented than by the general ties of the Federal 
Government,—a combination first to rule the whole, and if that 
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should prove impracticable, to separate from the rest,—has been 
so far matured, and so engaged the studies, the intrigues, and 
the ambition of so many leading men in our part of the coun- 
try, that I think it will evidently produce mischievous conse- 
quences,’ unless speedily checked.** ‘The letter of Adams, on 
the selfish insatiety of New England, fills over five pages of the 
Life of Plumer. At this time, Daniel Webster cooperated 
with the secessionists, Was in favor of all their political doe- 
trines, and voted against Plumer because he called out the mi- 
litia to defend his State against England. Mason and Webster 
were both eminent lawyers in New Hampshire; and the for- 
mer declared that ‘if they failed to carry the spring elections, 
they would forcibly resist the laws of Congress.’® The Fed- 
eral convention, held March 31, 1811, in Boston, resolved that 
the non-intercourse laws, just then passed, “ if persisted in, must 
and will be resisted” ’. £ “ Resistence, said Dr. Parish, is our 
only security.”’ Allen Bradford wrote to Eldridge Gerry (Oc- 
tober 18, 1811,); ‘“ If our national rulers continue their anti- 
commercial policy. the New England States will, by and by, 
rise in their wonted strength, and with the indignant feelings 
of 1775, sever themselves from that part of the nation that thus 
S. Dexter, 
one of. the first lawyers of that day in America, Secretary of 
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wickedly abandons their rights and interests. 


War under J. Adams, and previously a member of Congress, 
though a Federalist like Adams, was opposed to secession and 
to British rule. - In a speech in Fanuel Hall, (August 6, 1812.) 
‘he denounced the measures of the party with great foree and 
earnestness, as leading evidently to a separation of the States.” 
He, for the time, went over to the Republicans, and headed the 
Jefferson ticket for Governor of Massachusetts, while Rufus 
King and several other Federalists coéperated, though they did 
not agree, with the Republican party save in opposition to Eng- 
land in the war. Such was the hatred of the real Federalists 
against the South and West, that they were more delighted at 
British than at American victories. Even William Plumer, 
Jr., admits this. Their literature establishes it. Plumer says: 
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‘Many worthy citizens were seen to rejoice over British victo- 
ries, and to mourn over those of their own country.’* While 
William Plumer, Sr., a Federalist, was defeated for Governor 
in New Hampshire, because he opposed the extreme measures 
of his party and ran on the Republican ticket, for the same 
reason, Dexter was defeated by Strong in Massachusetts. It 
was, if possible, worse in Conneeticut. Plumer thus expresses 
himself about the political preachers of his day: ¢ A clergyman 
preaching party politics merits less attention than-the meanest 
of his race. If he will wallow in the mire of factious opposi- 
tion, he cannot expect his cassock and band to protect him from 
the filth and slander he delights in handling.’™ To Gerry, 
then Vice-President of the United States, Plumer wrote, 
(March 5. 1814,) that, if they failed in the approaching elec- 
tions, ‘it will be mainly owing to the belief that a Republican 
Governor would order portions of the militia into the service.’ ® 
He tells Gerry that their seamen were found impressed in every 
British vessel which they captured, ‘and, in some cases, made 
to fight against their countrymen.’ He then adds a political 
maxim now altogether repudiated : ¢ Allegiance and protection 
are correlative terms.’ He reveals to us the reason why New 
Hampshire was not represented in the Hartford Convention. 
Ile writes to J. Q. Adams, that before Governor Gilman re- 
ceived Governor Strong’s letter inviting New Hampshire to 
send delegates to the Convention, the Legislature of that State 
had adjourned. The Governor could not convene it without 
the advice of the Council. Three out of five of the members 
of the Council, ‘were staunch Republicans.’ fence Strong 
would not ‘even ask their opinion on the subject.’ Mason 
wrote to Plumer asking his opinion; and the latter replied, 





‘Tt will embarrass us, aid the enemy, and protract the war. 
Their prime object is to effect a revolution,—a dismemberment 
of the Union. Some of its members, for more than ten years, 
have considered such ameasure necessary. Of this I have con- 
clusive evidence.” But he adds that they had too much cun- 
ning, he thought, to proceed beyond ‘ addresses, remonstrances, 
and resolves.’ So it turned out. The acts ot that body have 


8 Dbid. p. 406. “’Tbid. p. 416. Tbid. p. 418. 
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been already fully presented in a former number of this Leview, 
We know its object from what we have seen of the parties com- 
posing it. The representatives of the State that called it, de- 
clared, that ‘“ the time has arrived at which it is ineumbent on 
the people of this State—Massachusetts—to decide whether 
these burdens—war and the embargo —are not too grievous to 
he borne, and to prepare themselves for the great duty of pro- 
tecting, by their own vigor, their unalienable rights.” ’ They 
declare that the Constimtion did not seenre to their State and 
the ‘ North-eastern section of the Union’, ‘those equal rights 
and benefits, — were the great objects eo its formation.’ 

‘It is vain to talk of the Union,’ said Saltonstall in the Senate 
of Massachusetts, when appointing delegates to pres Conven- 
tion, ‘if our rulers pursue a course much longer, which is teach- 


] 


ing us all to.look to the General Government as the cause of 


our ruin. In the report adopted and signed by every member 
of the Hartford Convention, we find the following: * To pre- 
seribe patience and firmness to these who are already exhausted 
by distress, is to drive them to despair; and the progress to- 
wards reform by the regular road is irksome to those whose 
imaginations discern, and their feelings prompt to, a shorter 
course.’ It declares that many believed there were ‘intrinsic 
and incurable defects in the Constitution.’ ‘No change, at anv 
time, or on any occasion, can aggravate the misery of their 
country.” Conquest by England was not to be deprecated. ‘It 


1 


the union be destined to dissolution, it should, if possible, be 
the work of peaceable times, and deliberate consent.’ Nullifi- 
cation was antecedent to secession, just as the fathers nullified 
sritain’s laws from the spring of 1775 to July, 1776, when 
they seceded. The report says: ‘In cases of deliberate, dan- 
gerous, and palpable infractions of the Cc onstitution, affecting 
the sovere ignty of a State, and the liberties of the people, it 

not only the right, but the duty, of such a State to fine’ its 
authority for their protection, in the manner best calculated to 
secure that end. When emergencies occur, which are either 
beyond the reach of judicial tribunals, or too pressing to admit 
of the delay incident to their forms, States, which have no com- 
mon umpire, must be their own judges and execute their own 
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decision.” ¢ This, says Plumer, ‘is, in its strongest form, the 
Virginia and South Carolina doctrine of nullification.’ “' The 
report and all the proceedings of the Convention show that 
commerece—their own interest—was the sole concern of the 
people ot New Eneland. Yet they have filled the world with 
their ery about what they feit for the negro race. At the same 
time, their slave ships covered the ocean and spread consterna- 
tion along the shores of Africa. In the same proportion, that 
their commerce and manufactures flourished, did they lose sight 
of slavery. To the same extent that the Tariff was diminished, 
did they become clamorous over the sin of slavery. They voted 
for slavery in 17s7. They are fierce in their denunciations of 
it in 1805 and 1811, because of the Louisiana purchase and the 
admission of Louisiana as a State. All their spece lies showed 
that they feared the preponderance of votes in Congress against 
them. From 1824 to 1834, they were as silent as the grave as 
to the evils of slavery. They mobbed abolitionists. They 
pulled down their houses. They stoned their leaders. They 
tore down school-houses erected to educate hegro children. 
They drove Thompsen out of Fanuel Hall. Yet in 1819-21, 
when they feared the accession of Missouri to the South with 
her votes, their consciences became most tender as to slavery. 


Th » very yont the e1 *)) Ts rit? : “opealed,. j 1S 
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they became more furious than ever before. Such is Puritan- 


such has been Northern abolitionism. 





ism,- 
Josiah Quiney says, that he left Congress, because he found 


‘that a representative in Congress from Boston, to be support- 


ed, must follow the opinion of his constituents concerning their ° 


= 
real or imagined interests, and that in an independent course 
he was sure to be suspected or denounced. It was a state of 
subserviency, which suited neither my pride nor my principles.’* 
Again, he said experience had satisfied him ‘ that the principles, 
prejudices, and intgrests’ of the South ‘necessarily led to a pol- 
icy incompatible with the interests and principles’ of the North. 


In his speech, in Congress in 1808, on foreign relations, he shows 


1 


that his people were entirely commercial and looked to the 
ocean and rivers as the means of their prosperity: ‘A people 


WTbid. pp. 422-3. 4° Life of J. Quincey. p. 261. 
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commercial in all aspects, in all their relations, in all their 
hopes, in all their recollections of the past, in all their prespects —* : 
of the future, a people whose first love was the ocean, the choice 
of their childhood, &e.’ Hence, supremacy in Congress, to re- 
gulate commerce and impose tariffs, was indispensable. We 
now call attention to an infamous slander, and well-known false- 
hood, deliberately recorded. The author of the Life of Cuin- 
ey says that, at the close of the war of 1812, finances engaged 
the attention of the country. True, but now comes what he 


knew to be false, unless inexcusably and grossly ignorant. He 
says: * The Federalists, led by Webster, opposed the imposition 
of further burdens upon the reviving trade of the North. . 

Mr. Calhoun, however, prevailed, and the Tariff ef 1816 was 
adopted, the success of which and the prosperity attending it, 
soon changed the political economy of its inventor, and called 
for the remedy of nullification ; to be followed, in due time, by 


% These statements are without foun- 


secession and rebellion.’ 
dation in fact. If the author did not know better than to make 
them, it was because he would not take the pains to consult the 
records of Congress. He, however, was but following in the 
path of all the writers of the North. Webster has repeatedly 
affirmed the falsehood, and even Benton gives countenance to 
. it, in his Thirty Years in the Senate. We now proceed to ex- 
amine it: 1. Calhoun was chairman of a committee that had 
nothing to do with the Tariff. Jlis speeches distinctly disclose 
the fact that he was invited to support the bill, when it had 
already been under discussion, and to which he had paid but 
little attention. He, by special request, made two brie? specehes 
for it, arguing that, while its object was to raise revenue to pay 
off our war debt, it would incidentally aid our manufacturers. 
Moreover, the tariff was very light as compared with those ot 
1824 and 1828. He never would have murmured at that of 
1816. He was ever the most liberal man in the whole nation. 
Quincy says that the Iederalists opposed the tariff. The truth 
is that they were divided, those in some States opposing, those 
in others favoring, as interest dictated. To show the extent of 
this slander, we must also quote from Mr. Grecley. He repre- 


8 Tbid. pp. 361-2.4 
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sents McDuffie, Calhoun, and ‘his personal adherents’ as pro- 
tectionists, which is not true. Ie states, that they continued 
to be protectionists until 1828. Quincy makes them so until 
the tariff? of 1816 had so enriched the North, as to arouse Cal- 
houn’s envy. In the short space of two years from that period, 
South Carolina voted almost unanimously against the tariff, 
and Louisiana, Georgia, Mississippi, and Alabama, were unani- 
mous in their votes against it. Mr. Greeley says, that, in 1520, 
Calhoun and his ‘adherents’ were still in favor of the tariff; 
but a ‘few years elapsed’ after 1520, when Mr. Calhoun changed 
and appeared with McDuttie as a ‘champion’ of States Rights.” 
‘The tariff of 1828,’ says Mr. Greeley, ‘. . . . was opposed by 
mest of the members from the Cotton States, and by a majority 
(f those from New England.’ It was ‘ obnoxious to Massachu- 
setts, and the States which, on either side, adjoined her.’ Ben- 
ton was so much biased by his hatred of Calheun, that he could 
not tell the truth. He says Louisiana supported the tariff of 
1816." This is not so. He says ‘the New England States 
were against them—the tarifis,—till 1828.’ He admits that he 
relies on Webster for this statement. Since Mr. Greeley, Quin- 
cy, Benton, and others, follow Webster in the main, it is best 
to hear him also. Webster, (January 26, 1830,) said: ‘ The 
tariff of 1816 . . . is, sir, in truth, a South Carolina tariff, sup- 
ported by South Carolina votes. But for those votes, it could 
not have passed in the form in which it did pass; whereas if it 


lost. 


had depended on Massachusetts votes, it would have been 

. . Among the earliest and latest advocates of the tariff as a 
ineasure of protection and on the express ground of protection, 
were leading gentlemen of South Carolina in Congress.’ South 
Carolina ‘ was not only “ art and part” in the measure, but the 
causa causans.’ Webster then says, that he left Congress until 
1823: that on returning, Carolina had changed. ‘In the lapse 
of these six years, it is true, political associations had assumed 
© new aspect and new divisions. A party had arisen in the 
South, hostile to the doctrine of internal improvements.’ He 
atlirms that the contest was fierce in Carolina, and on his return 
to. Congress, ‘our champions of the doctrine of internal im- 


4 American Conflict. Vol. 1, pp. 90-91. 45 Senate, 1. p. 97. 
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provements had nobly maintained their ground.’ Ie names 
McDuffie as one of the number. ‘ The tariff, which South 
Carolina had an efficient hand in establishing, in 1816, and this 
asserted power oi internal improvements, advanced by her in 
the same year, and as we have seen approved and sanctioned by 
her representatives in 1824, these two measures’ were those 
most objected to. ‘ With a great majority of the representa- 
tives of Massachusetts, I voted against the tariff of 1824.2 Up 
to 1827, ‘no man proposed to repeal it, no man attempted to 
renew the contest on its principle’. ‘The policy (of protection) 


did not begin with usin New England 


Now, after all these assertions by such authorities, received 


and followed by the whole country, led on by the Motleys, 
Bancrofts, and Drapers, what are the records of Congress,—the 
Facts on these points? This record is the last appeal. In the 
Senate, South Carolina voted unanimously against the tariff of 
1816. In Annals of Congress, (p. 739,) in the first session of 
1815-16, Barbour of Virginia moved to reduce the tariff on 
woollens from 25 to 20 cents ad valorem. The only Northern 
vote against this was that of Roberts of Pennsylvania. On the 
contrary, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, 
and Maryland, voted unanimously for the reduction. But how 
did New England, and especially Massachusetts, vote? Their 
vote was unanimous against reducing the tariff. Macon moved 
to reduce one item from 19 to 17 cents, on which Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and Tennessee were 
unanimous for reduction, while Massachusetts and the New 
England States generally were unanimous against it. A num- 
ber of New England Senators voted to reduce the tariff on salt 
from 20 to 123 cents, because their fishermen had to consume 
so much of it, and it was then an imported article. Senators 
Varnum of Massachusetts, Ticknor of Vermont, Ifunter of 
Rhode Island, Dane of Connecticut, and Thompson of New 
Hampshire, all voted for it. In the House of Representatives, 
Auger of South Carolina moved to reduce the tariff on certain 
manufactured woollens to 123 cents. Massachusetts voted against 
the reduction 8 to 1; absent 6. The vote of South Carolina 
was for reduction,—5 to 8. Huger moved to reduce the tariff 
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on manufactured woollens from 25 to 20 per cent. The vote 
of Massachusetts stood against reduction by a vote of 9 to 1;— 
absent 5. South Carolina voted for reduction 5 to 2. The only 
speeches against the tariff were by Randolph of Virginia, 
Wright of Maryland, Telfair of Georgia, and Huger of South 
Carolina. These votes show, who wanted protection, and who 
mere revenue for legitimate purposes. On the final vote, on 
the tariff of 1816, Massachusetts voted for it, § to 3;—absent 
6. Webster did not vote at all, though he was then a member 
from New Hampshire. The vote of South Carolina was for it, 
4'to 3;—absent 2. Middleton was absent. He was against it, 
voted for reduction, and acted with Iuger, and, had he been 
present, Carolina’s vote would have been against the tariff of 
1816- Chappel, the other absentee, never voted at all. Ifence 
we cannot tell what his vote would have been. Vermont voted 
for the tariff. Most of the members from Connecticut ‘ dodged 
the issue.” Rhode Island was very much divided. Georgia 
was largely against it. Thus we see that an appeal to the vot 
in Congress stamps the Greeleys, Websters, and Quincys with 
shameful slander and inexcusable misrepresentation. In the 
face of these votes, Webster says: ‘The policy (of protection) 
did not begin with us in New England.’ Yet the Congress of 
1815-16 was burdened with petitions from New England, in- 
cluding Massachusetts, praying for protection. Had Webster 
taken the pains to examine the Congressional records, he would. 
have found a refutation of his statement on almost every page. 
The following is found in the record of the proceedings of the 
first session of the XIV. Congress: ‘New York memorialized 
Congress in December, 1815, to either absolutely forbid impor- 
tation of coarse cotton goods or let them be virtually prohib- 
ited.’ “© Pennsylvania sent in a petition to the like effect. ‘Mr. 
King of Massachusetts presented a petition ... . praying for 
protection and encouragement’ for the ‘manufacturing estab- 
lishments within the United States.’47 New York sent in one 
for the same end.® Baylies of Massachusetts presented another, 


playing for the adoption of ‘measures to afford security and 


encouragement to the cotton manufactures.’ Wheating of 


46 Niles Register. p. 882. 1p. 403. 48 np. 407-8. 9p. 451. 
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Massachussetts offered one ‘of sundry manufacturers praying, 
that all cotton goods,’ from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
may be prohibited, and for ‘an increase of tariff on goods from 
all countries.’ Mills of Massachusetts presented another, from 
three counties, to increase duties on all wollen and cotton goods 
from all countries, and to prohibit all cotton goods from beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, ‘that American cotton goods: and 
woollen fabrics may be exclusively used for the army and navy,’ 
and that tne existing duty on foreign indigo, as well as on olive 
oil, be repealed. New England used these articles in manufac- 
turing. Hence the duty on them must be repealed. South 
Carolina raised indigo, and the trade in it was quite lucrative 
toher. The tariffon it was repealed. Connecticut and Ver- 
mont sent in similar petitions respecting this article. In 1818, 
a revision of the tarlff oceurred, when the duty was restored. 
Webster, Greeley, and their followers affirm that the 
‘South, and especially South Carolina, advocated protection 
until 1824,—yea until 1828. They state that New Eng- 
land was altogether against the tariff until 1528, and that 
Massachusetts especially opposed it. But the records are 
all the other way. The vote on the tariff of 1818, as shown 
by the Congressional records, is as follows: ‘ Massachusetts,— 
then embracing Maine, 





voted in favor of the tariff, 10 to 6. 
Rhode Island was unanimous for it. Connecticut gave 6 votes 
for it, and only 1 against it. Vermont had 1 for it ;—2 against 
it. New York and New Jersey were unanimous for it. Penn- 
sylvania sustained.it by a majority of 22 to 1. Thus we see 
that New England was overwhelmingly in favor of the protec- 
tive tariff. But how stood the South, and especially South 
Carolina? South Carolina opposed it by a vote of 6 to 1. 
North Carolina by a vote of 11 to 1. Louisiana, (though Ben- 
ton says she voted for it,) Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and 
Tennessee, voted unanimously against it.” It was in the face 
of these facts, that Webster and a thousand lesser lights, in the 
United States Senate, on the hustings, and in so-called histo- 
ries, have reiterated their brazen falsehoods, until the whole 
country believed them, without questioning, and without ex+ 
amination. 
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We now notice the still more enormous tariff of 1824. The 
Legislature.of Vermont sent to Congress an earnest petition, 
praying for the protection of manufactures.” Vermont, Ithode 


Island, and New Jersey were unanimous for this tariff. Con- 
necticut favored it by a vote of 6to 1. Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire opposed it. At this time, these two States, together 
with Maine, are classified as fishing and commercial States, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut as manufacturing, and Vermont as 
both manufacturing and grazing States. But though Webster 
says that South Carolina voted for protection,—for the tariff of 
1824,—how stands the record? Thetwo Carolinas, Georgia, 
Louisiana, (Benton to the contrary notwifhstanding,) Mississip- 
pi, and Alabam:, were unanimous against the tariff of 1824. 
Virginia opposed it by a vote of 21 to 1. Pennsylvania sup- 
ported it by a vote of 24 to 1. New York voted for it: 26 to8. 
Notwithstanding the fact that three of the New England States 
vanted cnly one vote of being unanimous for it, and the other 
three were divided, Benton says in his Thirty Years in the 
Senate ; the New England States were against them, (the tar- 
iffs,) until 1824. On the contrary, every one of them, except 
New Hampshire, was in favor of the tariff until 1824, and we 
have just seen how they stood at that time. 

As to Mr. Greeley’s assertion, in the American Conflict, 
that the ‘enormous tariff of ’28 was opposed by a majority of 
those from New England,’ while they really voted for it in 
solid column, it needs no refutation. The famous apology of 
Webster, often delivered and repeated, explaining that he turned, 
because between 1824 and 1828 Massachusetts had changed, is 
a suflicient answer. A school boy can see that Mr. Greeley 
cither delberateiy penned a falsehood, or else took no pains te 
ascertain the truth. 


51 Thid. 25, Session of 1823-24. 
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ART. \ ees Comm ntaree Son th: Law ¢ of "Marriage, Divores 
and Separation without Divorce. By Tol in Prentice Bishop. 
In two volumes. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1867. 


There is no subject involving the interests of men in their 
social condition, in regard to which there has been so great a 
diversity of usage and practice, as ~ law and policy of divorce. 
On the one hand, the omer of the marital relation to the 
well-being of society, and to the welfare of families as affected 
by the proper culture of children, best attained by the joint 
efforts of both parents, requires, aside from any religious teach- 
ings, the highest ane to that relation, and strone restraints 
against its dissolution. On the other hand, the evils incident 
to hasty marriages, when the parties are uncongenial, leading 


a 


to aleniation and to crime, and the commission by one party of 
erms and the proper ends of the contract, 
and other considerations, are, in the general apprehension, of 


4 


acts subversii ve of the { 


4 


more or less weight to establish exceptions to the general rule. 
In such varied elements of interest, it was to have been ex- 


pected, that there would arise a corresponding variety of opin- 
7 
i¢ 


ions, and of consequent legislation and usage, such as the course 
of history exhibits. 

In a review of this s ‘t, such as can be only cursory, it is 
unnecessary to set forth nan he customs of barbarous or 
half-civilized people, where woman has always held an inferior 
rank in the social seale, and marriages are contracted and dis- 
solved with equal facility. The savage tribes in general, the 
Hindoos, the Arabs, and the semi-civilized Chinese, give to the 
husband the right to dismiss the wife, with more or less formal- 
ity, at pleasure. The followers of Mohammed allow of divorce 
by the consent of both parties, although they seek to restrain 
‘the practice by the adoption of revolting ceremonies. It is 
found, that wherever Christianity has not raised woman to her 
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just equality, and imparted the sanction of its injunctions, the 
tendency has commonly been to allow an almost unlimited license 
in regard to the dissolution of marriage. If the more enlight- 
ened nations of antiquity have furnished exceptions to such a 
laxity of practice, they have been but few. 

In the States of early Greece, so far as we can glean from the 
scanty materials of their domestic history, their law-givers, par- 
ticularly Solon, at Athens, sought to elevate the institution of 
marriage. Dut their success was transient, They were unable 
long to restrain the wayward temperament of those impulsive 
and voluptuous people. After a time, the license was allowed 
to the husband, upon slight causes, in all the Provinces. In 
Crete, for example, he was permitted to divorce his wife, when 
he became afraid of having too many children. And the same 
right, finally, came to be allowed to the wife, although its ex- 
ercise was obtained by her with more difficulty. She could sue 
fur divorce, in Athens, only by appearing before a high magis- 
trate, (archon,) in person, and producing a memorial stating the 
vrounds upon which the application was made. The husband, 
on the other hand, was permitted by the Athenian law to di- 
voree his wife by a very summary process—namely, by turning 
her out of the house. This was usually done in the presence of 
witnesses ; and he was bound to restore her portion, or, in lieu 
of it, to pay her a heavy per centage of interest every month, 
besides an allowance for alimony. The different terms, express- 
ing the separation of men and women, were characteristic ; the 
man being said dzoziuzey, to dismiss his wife, and the woman 
“zohztimeev, to leave her husband. Herodotus cites a law at 
Sparta, a counterpart to that of Crete, by which a man might 
divorce his wife on the plea of barrenness. 

In Rome, the right of divorce existed in favor of the hus- 
hand, as early as the laws of the twelve tables; but the practice 
seems to have been discountenanced, during the more virtuous 
period of the republic. The first record of it, indeed, that has 
come down to us, is the case of Sp. Carvilius Ruga, about the 
year 3. C. 234. He put away his wife on the plea of barren- 
ness; but it would appear, that he was much censured by the 
simple republicans of that day. In his vindication made before 
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the censors, he protested, that ‘ great as might be his love for 
his wife, he resigned her without a murmur, on account of her 
sterility ; preferring the advantage of the state to his own domes- 
tic happiness !” 

Under the gradual decay of the public morals, the Emperor 
Augustus, little more than two centuries after the divorce of 
Ruga, alarmed at the prevalence which the custom had by that 
time attained, anxiously sought to lessen it. Ile established 
the forms that weresto be observed in the act of separation. 
The marriage contract was to be torn in the presence of seven 
witnesses, the keys formally taken from the wife, and the words 
of separation pronounced. 

Such forms, however, were found to be of little avail to with- 
stand the tide of free opinions, that had already swept over the 
empire. Its prevalence was greatly increased, first, by the 
slightness of the numerous grounds for which divorces were 
granted, and next, by the provision which allowed the parties 
to be immediately married again. 

The grounds of divorce announced by the laws of the twelve 
tables, were slight indeed. It is even stated, that it was suffi- 
cient for either party to declare his or her intention to dissolve 
the marriage, on the plea of the absence of conjugal affection— 
abiding consent being considered essential to the continuance 
of the conviction. However this may have been at that early 
period, successive periods of the Roman history, both republi- 
can and imperial, exhibited an undoubted list of specific grounds 
of divorce ; some of which were sufficiently whimsical. Among 
them we find, as against the wife, witchcraft, eating with stran- 
gers, dealing falsely, raising the hand in anger, frequenting 
theatres, when forbidden, and violation of sepulchres, as well 
as sacrilege and murder. .\s soon as the laws granted the right 
to the wife, which is thought to have been uot until the early 
part of the Christian era, the causes which she might allege 
were nearly the same. Some of the Emperors subsequent to 
the Christian era, adopted other causes, in deference to their 
Christian subjects, such as entering into monastic life, and others. 

To refer to some of the more noted instances of divorce near 
the commencement of the Empire, we may mention Pompey, 
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who divorced his wife Mucia on the charge of adultery ; Cicero 
divorced his aged wife Terentia, and married a young woman ; 
Cato the younger lent his wife Marcia to his friend Hortensius, 
or, in other words, he divorced her, that his friend might have 
her, wt liberos ex illu procrearet ; and Julius Cesar divorced 
Pompeia, because she was suspected of intriguing with Clodius. 

Under the Christian Emperors, and others of the earlier pe- 
riods of the Christian era, the law of Divorce was several times 
vapriciously modified. In 331, Constan@ine abridged, some- 
what, the prevalent license. He prescribed a series of rules 
determining the causes for the dissolution of marriage; causes, 
it must be admitted, borrowed rather from the usages of hea- 
thenism, than from the precepts of the religion which he pro- 
fessed. 


In the year 439, the clamors of the pagan portion of the em- 
pire, extorted from Theodosius and Valentinian, (in the East- 
ern and Western Empires,) another change, by which divorce 
by mutual consent was allowed. Within ten years afterwards, 
this was again changed. They promulgated a new code, which 


prescribed numerous grounds of divorce available for the hus- 
band, some of which, with the usual harsh discrimination, were 
also permitted to the wife. And there was also this provision, 
that the husband could be married again immediately, but the 
wife not within a year. The preponderating advantage, enur- 
ing to the husband by the partiality of their various edicts, is 
thus alluded to by the historian Gibbon: ‘In the most rigorous 
laws, a wife was compelled to support a gamester, a drunkard, 
or a libertine, unless he were guilty of homicide, poison, or 
sacrilege, in which cases the marriage, as it would seem, might 
have been dissolved by the hand of the executioner. 

It was another instance of the inconstancy of this legislation, 
that by a novel of Justinian, the liberty of divorce was, at a 
period still later, wholly abolished. This continued, until his 
nephew, Justin II., restored the right by another celebrated 
statute. In this, the reasons for the new change were set forth 
at large, to wit: the alienation, discord, and frequent death by 
poison, resulting from the rigid adherence to the contract of 
marriage; to remedy which, the statute proceeded to renew 
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and greatly to enlarge the list of causes of divorce, far beyond 


any example of his predecessors, Christian or pagan. This law 


of Justin prevailed from the year 556, in the Byzantine or 
Eastern Empire, until the 9th or 10th century, when it was 
gradually superceded by the influence of Christianity. And 
the same degree of license existed in the West, long after the 
Western Empire had passed away from the Emperors, and un- 
til after the time of Leo, in the 9th century. 

We proceed now to consider the doctrine of divorce, as afiect- 
ed by Christianity. Between the freedom of opinion and prac- 
tice, as exhibited in the pagan world, and so long and generally 
prevalent, and the precept of Christ, (Matt. v: 32; Luke xvi: 
18,) the widest contrast is apparent. The customs of men, and, 
for the most part, the civil codes, treated marriage as a mere 
contract, to be dissolved at pleasure. The Jewish law, (Deut. 
xxiv: 1,) allowed a license as great as that of Justin, to which 
we have alluded, permitting the husband, to whom alone the 
right was given, to put away his wife for any cause, it would 
seem, that rendered her displeasing to him. It required only a 
written form, which was publicly recorded. Christ, in con- 
demning this practice, speaks of the law of Moses as a neces- 
sity, growing out of the general corruption of manners. On 
account of: the hardness of their hearts he had given them that 
precept,’ or permission. So great, indeed, had the abuse of this 
license become at that period, that it had entirely superceded 
the practice of polygamy. When, in denouncing the principle 
of the license, as opposed to the original and natural law, He 
announced that the practice ought to be restrained to the single 
cause of adultery, his disciples expressed their surprise; yet He 
did not modify or explain away his declaration. ‘ What God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder,’ was his decision, 
solemnly asseverated ; but as if anticipating the wide departures 
from it, that would prevail among his professed followers, He 
simply replied to their remonstrance, that those only could re- 
ceive his doctrine, whose minds were enlightened from above. 

Through the pervading influence of Christianity, but slowly 
at first, the general license began to give way. As early as the 
Sth and 9th centuries, the foundation was forming for the 
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opposite system. The power of the Church of Rome, to which 
the rude conquerors of the Empire had already succumbed, had 
at that time become firmly rooted. At first, the Church incul- 
cated the principle, that marriage was a sacrament. The recep. 
tion of this principle by C®rristians, it is true, could have little 
effect, so long as it was rejected by the civil tribunals; but 
when, in the process of time, the Church had gained strength 
to take from the secular control the entire jurisdiction of mar- 
riage and divorce, the revolution was complete. Marriage, no 
longer a mere contract, became a religious ordinance. Thence- 
forth, it was indissoluble, except by the Church itself. The 
ecclesiastical tribunals themselves could not decree a dissolution 
from the bonds of matrimony, (a vinculo matrimonii,) for any 
cause whatever, except in cases where the marriage was origi- 
nally void. For all causes arising after the marriage, under 
that system, and as it still exists, these courts could only decree 
a separation of the parties, denominated a separation from bed 
and board, (@ mensd et thoro.) The dispensing power of the 
Pope, as the head of the Church, was then appealed to and ap- 
plied, with the professed design of providing for exceptional 
cases. Dut it was obviously liable to great abuses; and such 
these laws have been, which have found their place in history, 
and have been most justly condemned. 

It is, however, a question very fit for legislators, whether the 
extreme conservatism of the Church of Rome may not be more 
conducive to the stability of government, as well as to the hap- 
piness of man, than the wide liberty of divorce, that has char- 
acterized other ages, and is the increasing tendency of the pre- 
sent. The strictness of the English system, which has diverged 
less from that of Rome, than any other, has been uniformly 
commended by her moralists and her jurists. That great judge, 
Lord Stowell, in a case before him, said : ‘ To vindicate the pol- 
icy of the law, is not necessary to the office of a judge; but if 
it were, it would not be difficult show, that the law had in this 
respect acted with its usual wisdom and humanity, with that 
true wisdom, and that real humanity, that regards the general 
interests of mankind ; for though in particular cases, the repug- 
nance of the law to dissolve the obligation of matrimonial co- 
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habitation may operate with great severity upon individuals, 
yet it must be carefully remembered, that the general happi- 
ness of the married lite is secured by its indissolubility. When 
people understand, that they must live together, except for a. 
very few reasons known to the lagv, they learn to soften, by 
mutual accommodation, that yoke, which they know they can- 
not shake off. They become good husbands and good wives; 
for necessity is a powerful master, in teaching the duties which 
it imposes. If it were once understood, that upon mutual dis- 
gust, persons might be legally separated, many couples, who 
now pass their lives with mutual comfort, with attention to 
their common offspring, and to the moral order of civil society, 
might at this moment have been living in a state of mutual un- 
kindness, in a state of estrangement from their common off- 
spring, and in a state of the most licentious and unrestrained 
immorality. In this case, as in many others, the happiness of 
some individuals must be sacrificed to the greater and more 
general good.’ 

The sacramental character of marriage, which was generally 
promulgated in the Sth century, and obtained the mastery in: 
the civil tribunals, was not formally announced by any decree,. 
until.the time of Innocent III. in the year 1215; and it was 
afterwards confirmed by the Council of Trent, in the 16th cen- 
tury. It was this sacramental character, as before intimated,. 
that rendered it indissoluble, and withdrew it from the jurisdic- 
tion of all tribunals whatever, under the Romish power. 

In Spain and Portugal, where the Church of Rome has un- 
disputed sway, marriage is indissoluble, except by dispensation, 
France was subject to the same law, until the revolution of 
1792, an event which disturbed her religious and social, no less 
than her political state. Divorces then became common, at the 
pleasure of the parties, or on the ground of incompatibility 
alone. In 1793, according to the statement of Mr. Burke, 
there were, in Paris, 562 divorces, against 1,785 marriages in 
the same time. Afterwards by the civil, or Napoleon Code, 
divorce was allowed for adultery of the wife, but not of the 
husband, except in a very special case, and was given to either 
party for outrage, cruelty, or grievous wrong, the condemna- 
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tion of cither to an infamous punishment, and by mutual con- 
sent upon proof made, (without connivance,) that the continu- 
ance of the marriage would be insupportable. These provisions 
were annulled, after the return of the Bourbons in 1816, and 
dissolution has not been allowed under the republican and the 
late imperial dynasties, but only separation of person and pro- 
perty, and that not by mutual consent. The dispensing power, 
however, at least until the time of the present troubles, has 
still been exercised by the Church, in the usual manner, and 
upon the customary terms. 

What may now be the rule upon this subject in Jtaly, in its 
transition state, it is less easy to determine; but it is probable 
that this wayward child of the Church does not rigorously ad- 
here, on this subject, to the ancient faith and practice. ) 

The laws of Prussia, framed under Frederick the Great, 
who is known to have been by no means a friend to marriage, 
have established a facility of divorce, beyond any precedent in 
modern Europe. The temperament of the people, however, in 
this as in other respects, is essentially conservative. 

England was subject to the control of the Romish Church, 
until the 16th century. The ecclesiastical courts there held 
sole jurisdiction of the law of marriage and divorce. And this 
jurisdiction these courts still retain in that country. Now, as 
before the reformation, there is no dissolution of the bonds of 
matrimony decreed in these courts, except for causes existing 
at the time of marriage rendering it null and void; such as 
physical causes, within the age of consent, affinity, consanguini- 
ty, and a former marriage to a person who is still living. For 
such causes a decree is made annulling the marriage, or a di- 
vorce a vinculo matrémonti, considering it as a marriage that 
never legally existed. To all other causes, including infidelity, 
and for ill-treatment, desertion, &c., a decree of separation only 
is given, a mensd et thoro. Thus England has retained her 
hold, in theory, upon the marital relation, not allowing its dis- 
solution, even by the New Testament rule of infidelity. But 
as she no longer regarded it as a sacrament, but only as a civil 
contract, upon consideration of so many cases arising which 
were cases of hardship, she came at last to exchange the eccle- 
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siastical dispensation of Rome, for the equal omnipotence of 
Parliament, which may enact, in the single case of adultery, 
and for nearly two centuries has enacted, statutes absolving the 
parties from the bonds of matrimony. 

In the year 1697, Parliament enacted the first statute of di- 
voree. It was the ease of Lady Macclesfield, the infamous 
mother of the poet Savage. (Johnson’s Lives of the Poets.) 
The case of the Duke of Norfolk followed soon after. In both 
cases, the injured husbands had failed through the narrow rules 
of the spiritual courts, to obtain a decree @ mensd et thoro ; and 
Parliament, upon full proof made of the facts, and after great 
discussion, interposed its power to prevent the ‘failure of jus- 
tice,’ decrecing an absolute divorce. Since that period, many 
statutory divorces have been granted, the number from 1715 to 
1775 averaging two annually, from that time to 1780, three, 
and from 1800 to 1850 they have averaged two. 

The English government has repeatedly struggled with the 
difficulties attending this subject, but with only partial success, 
down to the present time. As the system now stands, the pro- 
cess of obtaining an absolute divorce is attended with such an 
expenditure of money and time, that, to the masses, it amounts 
to asheer denial of justice. Even in an unopposed suit, the 
minimum cost in the Consistory Court of London is from £120 to 
£140, (8600 to $700,) and oceupies two months. If opposed, it 
will cost from $1,500 to $2,500, and take from one to two or 
three years. Then there is an appeal to the Court of Arches, 
and from thence to the Committee in the House of Commons. 
Then there is an action at law for damages, which is pre-requi- 
site, whereof the cost depends on the extent of the contest. In 
Parliament, exclusive of counsel's and soliciter’s bills, the cost 
would average $1,000. With the other charges, of witnesses, 
&e., this item would probably be doubled. So that the total 
cost, under the most favorable circumstances, of obtaining a 
divorcee @ vinculo, in England, can hardly be less than $3,500 
or $4,000, besides the expenditure of time. 

The first effort in England, made to establish a proper sys- 
tem, was immediately after she had abjured her allegiance to 
the Church of Rome. A commission was issued by Henry 
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VIII. to thirty-two commissioners, of whom Archbishop Cran- 
mer was one, to make inquiry, and report upon the policy of 
an entire change of the law. The committee brought in an 
elaborate report, which was drawn up by the Archbishop, and 
has been highly esteemed as authority by jurists, although, in 
consequence of the death of the king, and from other causes, 
it was not adopted. It recommended, that the law should be 
so altered, that in case of infidelity by one party, long and wil- 
ful desertion, as well as ‘ capital enmities,’ as well as for causes 
originally existing, a jurisdiction should be given to the courts, 
to decree a divorce from the bonds of matrimony. It has been 
deemed a matter of regret, that this important proceeding 
should have been at that time suspended. 

Notwithstanding the failure of this measure, the system re- 
commended by the commissioners, under the exigencies and 
demands of the people, came, after a while, to be practically 
adopted ; for it appears by the reports of the courts, that from 
1550 until 1602, or more than half a century, there were seve- 
ral cases of absolute divorce granted by the spiritual courts for 
those causes. An end was put to these proceedings by an eccle- 
siastical canon in 1803, and during the whole of that century, 
until the case of Earl and Lady Macclesfield, in 1697, the doc- 
trine of the indissolubility of marriage was maintained with 
even more than Romish rigor. The relaxation of the doctrine, 
such as it was, by statute, has been continued, and this has re- 
mained the only law of absolute divorce in England, to this day. 

In 1798, as there were no standing orders in Parliament 
regulating the practice in divorce cases, Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough called the attention of that body to the subject. The 
practice had become established, but it was in the rudest and 
most inconvenient manner, as must always be a judicial trial 
conducted in a legislative body. At first, neither an ecclesias- 
tical sentence of separation, nor a verdict in a civil court for 
damages, was held to be a prerequisite. ‘Lord Loughborough’s 
resolutions required the former, in all cases brought into Par- 
liament, and also a civil action and a verdict, or a valid reason 
why it should not be had. Provision was also made, referring 
the ease in the first instance to a committee of nine members, 
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to sit as a judicial body, or jury, who were to hear all the tes-, 
timony, and examine the complainant upon his personal oath, 

to obviate the danger of collusion, as well as in relation to his 

or her conduct towards the other party. These resolutions were 

adopted, and all trials in Parliament have been since regulated 

by them. 

The slight amelioration thus effected, still left untouched the 
sapital objections to the system, namely, the oppressive expense 
attending the various proceedings, rendering them impractica- 
ble, except to the fortunate few, and the onerous necessity of 
proving the same facts in these tribunals. This led to another 
attempt, in 1850, to revise and re-model the law and practice. 
Commissioners were then once more appointed, with authority 
to examine and report upon the whole subject. They carefully 
performed the duty, and presented a full and luminous report, 
setting forth the history and the statistics of the law, and the 
great burdens and inconveniences attending the present prac- 
tice. They express the opinion that all these evils would be 
chiefly obviated, if one count could be established, in which the 
public would have confidence, for the trial of all cases. They 
conclude their report, by suggesting a tribunal to consist of a 
vice-chancellor, a common law judge, and a judge of a court 
ecclesiastical. It is not supposed that this report has been 
definitely acted on, to the present day. 

Of the doctrine and practice in the Unrrep Starrs. This 
subject of legislation being one of a purely local and internal 
character appertaining to the sole jurisdiction of the individual 
States, it becomes necessary, in its elucidation to refer to the 
provisions of their several enactments. Provision is made by 
statute for full or absolute divorce, in each of the thirty-six 
States of the Union, except South Carolina. In that State 
alone, no such remedy by law exists. 

In reference to State legislation on this subject in general, it 
may be remarked, that in nearly all the States, the license which 
is authorized greatly exceeds the widest construction of the 
sacred canon, and in some they approach the freedom of the 
civil law, presenting a latitude that has been the subject of 
much regretful comment among our conservative citizens. 
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The diversity which is apparent in the legislation of the 
States, relates both to absolute divorces, and to decrees of sep- 
aration; more especially to the former. Still, a general re- 
semblance in the leading features is found to obtain in the 
causes for legalizing absolute divorces, in the provisions of most 
of the States. These provisions usually recite, first, such causes 
as rendered the marriage void or voidable, from the beginning ; 
such as consanguinity or aflinity, idiocy, physical defects, within 
-age of consent, (when the parties have not since lived together,) 
fraud or duress, and a former marriage to a person who is still 
living. The statutes next prescribe the causes arising after the 
marriage. Those which are most common are these: 1. Adul- 
tery, by either party. 2. Wilful desertion, for one or more 
years. 3. Criminality of the wife, before the time of the mar- 
riage, becoming apparent afterwards. 4. Neglect of the hus- 
band to provide for the maintenance of the wife. 5. Contin- 
ued cruelty, or gross indignities. 6. Imprisonment for crime, 
for one or more years. 7. Habitual intemperance of either 
party, and, according to some of the statutes, 8. Physical de- 
fects. 

Few of the codes of the several States specify all these 
grounds; while in some of them, still others are given; and in 
a few others, again, a discretion nearly without limit is given 
to the tribunal over the subject. But in general, the leading 
causes above named predominate, and their prevalence cor- 
responds, perhaps, nearly according to the order given in 
our list. 

The following special provisions may be stated, under the 
head of absolute divorce in the different States. The law of 
Delaware specifies adultery of the wife, but not of the husband. 
In Rhode Island, this is not made a specific cause, but is in- 
cluded in the description of ‘ gross misbehavior or wickedness, 
repugnant to, and inconsistant with, the marriage contract.’ 
Kentucky gives the remedy in eases of abandonment by either 
party, and living in criminal intercourse with others for six 
months, and provides it also on proof of ‘ unchaste actions’ on 

‘the part of the wife. Worth Carolina annuls the marriage, 
‘when either party has separated from the other, and lives in 
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adultery. Zexus makes it necessary, that the wife should have- 
been taken in crime; and entitles the wife to the remedy, when 
the husband shall have abandoned her, and lives criminally 
with another woman. In Pennsylvania, there must have been 
a previous conviction of the crime. And in that State, and 
also in Tennessee, there is provision made for the case, where a 
party who is supposed to be dead, or lost, on returning finds the: 
former husband or wife married to another. The provision is, 
that such party is allowed the option, either to have the former: 
spouse, or a decree of divorce. It is very probable, that with- 
out any such enactment, the result would be the same. 

In some States, as in Virginia, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, California, and Minnesota, when physi- 
cal defects are specified as a ground of divorce, the phraseology 
is such as to include that cause, although it may have arisen 
since the marriage. It is probable, that the inadmissible con- 
clusion to which the language in these cases leads, will be- 
annulled by further legislation, or else by judicial construction 
defining the term used, and limiting its application to the ante- 
nuptial period. 

Missouri relieves the wife whose husband becomes a ‘ vag- 
rant.’ /lorida allows an ‘ungovernable temper,’ of either- 
party, to sever the bonds. New S/lampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Aentucky, give the remedy to either party, when the other 
has joined the Shakers. 

The ‘cruel treatment’ specified in some statutes, is defined 
in them to be such continued ill-treatment, either with or with- 
‘out violence, as to render insupportable the condition of the- 
subject of it. In some, the phrase ‘or gross indignities’ is 
added; and in Wisconsin, Louisiana, and other States, this 
cause is especially allowed to edther party, while in others, this 
is the evident meaning of the law. . 

In Kentucky, a loathsome disease existing at the time of the 
marriage, and continuing, is a ground for divorce; also an ha- 
bitual aversion, bad temper, and low and degraded morals or 
habits, inconsistent with the proper ends of the marital relation.. 

Although the law of divorce in the United States, as pre- 
sented in the foregoing summary, might seem sufficiently to 
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warrant the approval of those who hold to a large liberty, yet 
in a few of the States, it has been deemed expedient to open 
the door still wider, by confiding to the courts having jurisdic- 
tion, entire discretion in all cases to dissolve the bonds of matri- 
mony where they may deem it proper. In Maine, no specific 
grounds are set forth in the statute now in force, but the com- 
plainant may allege and prove any facts, to show the decree to 
be unreasonable and proper, and likely to conduce to the wel- 
fare of the parties, and to the peace and best interests of society. 
In Jowa, the statute, after enumerating the more usual grounds, 
adds, ‘ or if it appears fully to the court, that the parties cannot 
live in peace and harmony together, and that their mutual wel- 
fare requires their separation.’ In Worth Carolina, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin, also, in addition to the specified causes, 
a general discriminating power is vested in the courts. 

It has, however, been observed, that in some of these States,. 
especially Maine and North Carolina, this power has been gen- 
erally, and to the present period, exercised in a cautious and 
conservative spirit. But it is a momentous power, well calcu- 
lated fully to put to the test both the courage and the con- 
science of the tribunal, on which it rests. In commenting on 
the remark, that this legislation was designed to ‘ disencumber 
the legislative department,’ Chancellor Kent observed, ‘ this 
may be true, but it does not disencumber the judiczal depart- 
ment; the power and discretion given by these statutes, must 
be extremely embarrassing and painful in their exercise.’ 

The statute of Zndiana does not confer upon the courts @ 
discretion in anywise larger than that of the other States, that 
have been named; the difference between them probably result- 
ing more from the length of residence respectively required, 
and from some other points of practice, than from the discre- 


tion allowed to the judges, or the disposition manifested by 
them. A case was decided in the Supreme Court of that State, 
in which one of the points discussed at the bar was, whether- 
the statute was unconstitutional, as vesting in the courts legis- 
lative authority; and the court, by Justice Dewey, held, that it 
was not. ‘The discretion given,’ the court said, ‘is a judicial 
discretion. The statute requires a cause for divorce, on which 
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the discretion of the court is to be exercised, and they must 
follow the conclusion of their judgment, that the cause is rea- 
sonable, such a one as forfeits the marriage contract on the part 
of the wrong-doer. Like all other discretionary power in courts, 
it must be exercised in asound and legal manner. It must not 
be governed by eaprice or prejudice, or wild, visionary notions 
in regard to the institution of marriage, but be so directed, as 
to conduce to domestic harmony, and the peace and morality 
of society.’ It may be fairly doubted, whether the almost pre- 
verbial repute which Indiana has acquired of late years, for the 
multitude of divorees in her courts, is owing either to her law 
or her judges. 

In the statutes of all the States, provision is made for the 
prevention of collusive divorces. The causes alleged can be 
admitted only upon full testimony—not upon confession. It 
still, however, may be admitted, that the prescribed offence has 
sometimes been actually committed, in order to bring a case 
within the jurisdiction of the court. 

The decree of separation, or ‘divorce from bed and board,’ 
is provided for in twenty-five of the Stetes. In Mew Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Texas, Missouri, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Minnesota, no law for a limited divorce has been 
passed. 

In Ohio, the court, without rendering a formal decree of di- 
vorce, may assign to a wife a separate maintenance. In most 
of the States, the common ground of separation is cruelty, or 
desertion, on the part of the husband. But by express provi- 
sion, in many instances, the same ground that would authorize 
an absolute divorce, may, at the discretion of the court, or on 
request of the party, be the basis of a decree of separation. 

In Michigan, Wisconsin, and some other States, the decree 
may be either perpetual, or for a limited time. 

The law of Louisiana requires, that a decree of separation, 
‘in any of the cases except for infidelity, must precede the divorce 
a vinculo matrimonii. 


In Georgia, upon a general petition for a divorce, a jury is 
empannelled to decide whether a decree of separation shall be 
rendered, or an absolute divorce. 
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Au nony, and the disposition of the children, which are im- 
portait incidents of divorcee, are matters in all cases submitted 
to the entire discretion of the court. The causes of the divorce, 
the circumstances of the parties, the origin of the common pro- 
perty, and the comparative fitness of the parents for the care 
and education of their offspring, are among the most prominent 
of the data for their vital decisions. The property of the wife 
is always restored, when she is the innocent party. 

In Georgia, half of the husband’s income may be assigned to 
the wife for her alimony; and in North Carolina and Connee- 
ticut, one-third. 

Great care is taken in the enactment, or the decree, to pre- 
vent injustice in rendering the children illegitimate, in cases 
where this is not the necessary result. 

In some States, when the wife desires it, her maiden name 
is restored in the decree. 

There is much diversity as to the liberty of marriage after 
the decree. While in New Hampshire, either party may re- 
marry at once, in Maine and Missouri, they may not marry in 
five years, unless license is given inthe divorce. In New York, 
Massachusetts, and Georgia, the party who is in fault may not 
marry again. In Delaware and Tennessee, on divorce for infi- 
delity, the wife may marry any person, except her associate in 
crime; while in Virginia and D/ississippi, the court by its de- 
cree may preclude the party in fault from ever marrying again. 

The aggregate number of divorces granted annually in the 
several States must be very great; but there are no data, from 
which the number could be stated with any approach to ac- 
curacy. 

Mr. Bishop, whose name stands at the head of this article, 
very fully treats of other important topics pertaining to the 
law of divorce, collating all the important cases, and many of 


less importance, that had passed through the courts some years 
since; such as the effect, when the cause of the divorce has 
arisen in another State; the condition of the children of a mar- 
riage that is declared null and void ; the effect of divorce upon 
a marriage settlement. These and other incidental topics, are 
amply discussed in this and earlier and more elementary treati- 
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ses, and in the books of reports, to which they belong, rather 
than to a general disquisition upon the subject, such as is now 
presented. 


Art. VI.—American Education, its Principles and Elements. 
3y Edward D. Mansfield; author of the Political Grammar, 

ete., etc. New York: <A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 1851. 

This little volume, as well as many similar ones, on the sub- 
ject of education, has long been before the public. Hence, in 
placing its title at the head of this article, we intend to use it, 
as some preachers do their text,—merely as a pretext. That is 
to say, we merely intend to make it the occasion of some reflec- 
tions of our own on the subject of education in general, and of 
American education in particular. 

The first lesson, which every young man should learn, is the 
great value of time. Time is, indeed, a sacred trust, which is 
committed to us, by our Creator, for his own wise purposes. It 
is a means to an end; and unless we make a proper use of the 
means, we shall fail to accomplish the end. Time, like the 
tide, has its flow and its ebb; it flows in our youth, and it ebbs 
in our age. If we would glide down smoothly the ebb-tide of 
age, toward the ocean of eternity, we must first make a good 


use of the flood-tide of youth. These sayings are trite enough; 
but, trite as they are, they make but a faint impression on the 


great mass of mankind. As a general rule it is not until we 
*reach middle age, that we begin to realize the true value of 
time, and then it is frequently too late to retrieve our mistakes, 
or make amends for the time we have lost. Youths are pro- 
verbial spendthrifts of time. The scholastic years which are to 
intervene between them and manhood, seem interminable, and 
they would willingly annihilate them, if thereby they might 
leap upon the stage of active life, at a bound. Foolish young 
men! If the actor reach the stage before he is properly ,pre- 
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pared to perform his part, failure, and disgrace, and the hisses 
of the audience, instead of their plaudits, await him. They 
should, therefore, husband every moment of their time, not 
absolutely required for rest, or recreation, and turn it to some 
useful account. There is an old adage which says, ‘ Take care 
of the pennies, and the pounds will take care of themselves.’ 
This adage is as applicable to time, as to money. It is the 
smaller, rather than the larger, portions of our time—the odd 
half-hours, not necessary for rest, or recreation,—that we should 
guard more especially against misspending. It is wonderful 
how much may be accomplished by a proper use of these odd 
half-hours! Many of the public men, who have become dis- 
tinguished in these United States, have literally educated them- 
selves in the odd half-hours, that have intervened between their 
regular hours of labor. Born sons of poverty and toil, they 
were denied the privilege, which a kind Providence has accorded 
to others, of receiving a regular education. 

But to make the most of their time, young men must early 
introduce the element of order into all their habits of life. 
Order is the first law of creation. ‘Let there be light, and 
there was light,’ said the Creator, and forthwith order arose out 
chaos, and harmony reigned supreme. Look around upon the 
beautiful world which we inhabit, and see how order has been 
impressed upon all things. We have often cast our eyes upon 
the starry firmament, in the stillness, and darkness of night, 
and wondered at the myriads of twinkling stars we have there 
beheld. These myriads of stars are worlds, each occupying its 
appropriate place, and moving in its appointed sphere, not only 
without discord, but in the utmost harmony, singing together, 
as it were, the praises of their Creator, who has so visibly im- 
pressed upon them, the laws of order. See the sun how he 
rises and sets, at the appointed hour, and minute, on each day 
throughout the year, and every year. So wonderful are this 
order and regularity, that the places of the planets may be cal- 
culated within less than a second of time, for years in advance. 
The mariner, when he observes the sun for latitude, knows 
within a second of space, the distance of that body from the 
equator, and from the pole; and when he observes the same 
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luminary for longitude, he is enabled to calculate the time at 
the place of observation, within a small fraction of a second ; 
and so confident is he of the results which he thus obtains, that 
he does not hesitate to run his ship, by them, within a hair’s 
breadth of danger, when the darkness is so impenetrable, that 
he can scarcely see his hand before him. But we need not look 
to the wonders of the starry heavens, for evidences of order; 
we find it impressed upon all terrestrial objects. The humble 
daisy has been weighed in the same balance with the great 
globe itself, and its functions adjusted according to their rela- 
tive weights. If the earth were a little heavier, and the attrac- 
tion of gravitation, in consequenee, a little greater, the delicate 
little flower would be unable to raise its petals from the ground. 
Let order, then, divine order, the prime law of the universe, be 
inscribed over the doors of our study-rooms ; and, in after life, 
over the doors of our dwellings, and the doors of our offices. 
Write it not only on the outside, but on the inside of our houses, 
that the microcosm within doors, as well as the great macro- 
cosm without, may be brought under its beneficent rule. Have 
a place for every thing, and keep everything in its place. Let 
there be hours for business, and hours for recreation and hospi- 
tality, and let not the hours of the one interfere with the hours 
of the other. We should perform all our duties as they arise, 
and not delay them for a more convenient season. 

If we fail to perform the duties of youth, in their proper sea- 
son, a degraded manhood will be the consequence. If we 
neglect the serious duties of manhood, old age will be op. 
pressed with duties, cares, and responsibilities which do not 
properly belong to it. Having considered the value of time, 
and of order in the management of our time, the next inquiry 
ewhich naturally presents itself is, to what uses should we apply 
our time? The answer is, to the development of our nature, as 
designed by our Creator. God had but one end in view, in 
creating this world of ours, and man, the lord of creation, has 
but one end also. Though there are two orders, the natural, 
and the supernatural, they both lead to the same ultimate end. 
Their proximate ends are different, but their ultimate ends are 
the same. But what is our nature? It is sufficient for our 
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present inquiry to say, that it is three-fold—physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral. Education should, therefore, be three-fold. 
Mens sana in corpore sano is the golden rule. Little need be 
said as to the training, and development of the physical facul- 
ties, except that we pay too little attention to this important 
branch of education, in this country. The Germans set 13 a 
good example in this respect. A well appointed gymnasium is 
a necessary appendage to every respectable German school, or 
college; and to encourage their youth to excel in feats of 
strength, and agility, they appoint public games, and award 
prizes to the victors, after the manner of the Greeks. The 
Olympic games were scarcely more thronged, in their day, than 
are the turn-vereins in the vicinity of some of the larger of the 
German cities. Taking it for granted, that we are duly im- 
pressed with the importance of preserving health—for without 
the corpus sanum, the mens sana cannot very well exist—we 
will pass to the consideration of the intellectual, and moral 
faculties. 


The first remark to be made in this connection is, that we 


must be careful not to confound these two classes of faculties. 
They are separate, and distinct, though somewhat mutually de- 
pendent. In educating the mind, there are two things to be 
kept mainly in view: 1. The training, and development of the 
faculties, for the sake of the mere training, and develop- 
ment; and, 2. The storing of the mind with useful informa- 
tion. Each of these processes may be made subservient to the 
other. First as to the training, and development. We have 
all had occasion to observe the arm of the blacksmith, how 
brawny, and powerful it is. This comes of the constant exer- 
cise of the muscles. So it is precisely with the intellectual fae- 
ulties. If they be permitted to remain inactive, or are not ex- 
ercised by the proper means, they shrink and dwindle, and lose 
their fair proportions, or become warped and distorted. Health- 
ful exercise, on the other hand, promotes their growth, and 
gives them symmetry, and strength. Though the logical, or 
reasoning faculty of the mind is one of its chief faculties, and, 
as such, deserves much of our care; yet there are other faulties 
not to be neglected. There is the imagination, to which belongs 
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poetry, and the memory, to which belongs history. Without 
imagination what dull plodding creatures we should be, and 
without memory, the acquisition of knowledge would either be 
impossible, or of no value, since the water would run out of the 


seive, as fast as it was poured in. The imagination, like a min- 
istering angel, is ever on the wing, culling for us the sweets of 
many flowers. It weaves a garland here, and extracts a per- 
fume there, to render-the miseries of life more tolerable. But 
for it, the star of hope would never rise above the horizon, to 
beckon us on to promised joys, and lighten our labors in the 
pursuit. The memory is the storehouse, in which all these 
sweets are garnered, along with other knowledge. The best 
training for the logical faculty is the study of the sciences; not 
only the exact sciences of the mathematics, but the inexact 
sciences of law, and metaphysics. There is no more beautiful 
spectacle, than the action and progress of a vigorous young mind, 
as it masters a science. It takes hold of the first truths, upon 
faith, or intuition, for these require no explanation, and pro- 
ceeds from proposition to proposition; slowly, it may be, at 
first, but gathering strength as it proceeds, and proceeding more 
rapidly as it gathers strength. Sometimes, in grappling with a 
proposition, it will meet with a fall, but, like the fabled Anteus, 
it will rise, with renewed strength, from eth earth, until, 
finally, that which was by comparison but a feeble thing, will 
have become a towering intellect, capable of playing with the 
most obstruse problems, as a child with a toy. And all this is 
the result of training, and development. The young arm of 
the child, in which there was no muscle to be seen, has, by dint 
of handling the sledge-hammer, become the brawny arm of the 
blacksmith. And so of the imagination, and the memory ; only 
there is this remark to be made of the imagination: that the 
individual is sometimes endowed with it, in such excess, that it 
requires the curb, instead of the spur. When that is the case, 
the most judicious training is requisite to prevent unfortunate 
results. The wings of Pegasus should be clipped, that the rider 
may pursue his career nearer the earth. Or, better still, the 
reason should be developed, and give the power to hold a secure 
rein on the imagination ; so as to direct it always aright. Some 
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of the most lamentable shipwrecks of the young bark of life, 
laden with the choicest aspirations of hope, have been the re- 
sult of the careless, or injudicious training of the imagination. 
If the young and ardent fancy be permitted to feed upon the 
false and tinsel literature of the day, instead of devoting itself 
to more solid acquirements, it will conceive exaggerated notions 
of life, and become utterly unfit for any useful employment. 
Such food is as fatal to it, as opium to the opium-eater. Though 
indulged in moderately, at first, it will grow by indulgence, 
until it becomes an all-absorbing passion, which will destroy 
both mind, and Lody. Let this suffice for the training of the 
intellectual faculties. 

The moral faculties may be trained in the same manner, 
though by somewhat different means. A good system of me- 
taphysics—and every good system of metaphysics embraces ¢ 
good code of ethics—is the best means. Our moral nature, in 
other words, the affections of the mind, as contra-distinguished 
from the intellectual faculties, are the centre of all the human- 
izing virtues. It is here that conscience has its seat. Love, 
friendship, devotion, faith, and the religious sentiment, all have 
their abiding place here. The amenities, and the civilities of 
life spring from the exercise of these faculties. What a con- 
stellation of virtues have we not here, to be cherished, and de- 
veloped, by the genial, and skillful hand of the professor ? 
There is a large. school of philosophy which holds, that the 
mind of the child is a blank sheet of paper, upon which noth- 
jing appears, in after life, except what is either written upon it, 
by experience, or developed, by the operation of the reasoning 
faculty, upon that experience. This is possibly true as to the 
intellectual faculties, but it certainly is not true of the moral 
faculties. These faculties have certain inherent tendencies, or 
instincts, which do not come by education, but which have been 
implanted in them, by the hand of nature herself. They may 
be improved by education, but education does not create them. 
The blank sheet of paper may have nothing written upon it, as 
yet, but there are certain water-marks, so to speak, which have 
been woven into it, by the manufacturer. Or to use another 
figure: the blank sheet of paper has a certain writing upon it, 
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in chemical ink, which remains invisible until some test be ap- 
plied to it. The tendency, or instinct of the moral faculties, 
of which we speak, is a disposition to believe things which have 
not been, and which cannot be demonstrated to the intellectual 
faculties. If this tendency were exceptional, that is to say, 


existing only here, and there, we might call it individual cre- 
dulity, and it would be of no importance as an argument. But 
it is universal. If we apply the test to one blank sheet of pa- 
per after another, ad infinitum, we shall find the same writiag, 
by the same chemist, on all of them. It is found in all nations, 
the savage and the civilized, the uneducated and the educated, 
and has existed in all ages of which we have any account. All 
mankind have the religious sentiment, or faith, in some form or 
other ; in other words, believe in the supernatural order, or that 
which is beyond the reach of the senses; the South Sea Island- 
er, the New Zealander, and the North American Indian, equally 
with the Caucasian. Nor is this sentiment found only in the 
infancy of nations; it grows with the growth, and strengthens 
with the strength, of nations. And the reason is, that the wise 
man knows, that the things which he knows, are so few, in 
comparison with those which he does not know, that he is nat- 
urally distrustful of his judgment and inclined to take things 
on trust. The great Newton described himself, as a child pick- 
ing up pebbles, on the sea-shore of science. If this be true of 
the physical sciences, how much more must it be true of meta- 
physical sciénce, which treats of the infinite, and illimitable,, 
and has no sea-shore to cireumscribe it? We are indeed very 
children here; for we have entered the supernatural order, 
where demonstration is no longer possible. And yet we believe: 
When we look around upon the marvels, and beauties of crea- 
tion; when we witness the wonderful regularity of the solar 
system, of which we have been speaking; the germination, and 
fructification of planets; the birth, growth, and death of ani- 
mals, and observe the wonderful adaptation of the laws of na- 
ture to all these ends, we are as well satisfied that these things 
did not come by chance, as we are when we look upon a beau- 
tiful, and intricate piece of mechanism, that it was not con- 
structed by chance. We see God in nature, precisely as we see 
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the mechanic in the machine. But when our intellectual facul- 


ties have given us this evidence of the existence of the Great, 


First Cause, it has done about all, that it is capable of doing. 
His works tell us it is true, that he is all-wise, all-powerful, and 
beneficent,—but beyond this, we known nothing of his nature. 
He is infinite, and our minds are finite, and the finite cannot 
comprehend the infinite, and there is an end of the matter, so 
far as our intellectual faculties are concerned. But does our 
belief end here? By no means. But if the intellectual facul- 
ties can no longer guide us, whence comes our belief? There 
can be but one answer—it comes from the moral faculties. 
Again: Is the soul immortal? The intellectual faculties are 
here, also, at fault. They can give us no absolute demonstra- 
tion of the truth ; but the moral faculties come to our relief, as 
before, and answer the question in the affirmative, in clear, and 
unequivocal tones. We cannot prove the fact, it is true, but 
neither can we prove that we exist, or that we think. What 
is the thinking principle within us? Isit the body? No. What 
is it? Wedonot know. And yet every one knows that he 
exists, and thinks; and he knows this, as a mere matter of con- 
sciousness without proof. The belief is instinctive, and all 
instincts have been planted by the hand of the Creator. When 
our minds come in contact with nature, in some of her grander 
moods, this idea of the immortality of the soul is always pre- 
sent tous. If we sit down by the sea shore, in some wild, and 
deserted region, and listen to the deafening roar of the waves, 
as they are stranded at our feet, we experience this idea. Still 
more so, if we cast our eyes on the distant verge of the hori- 
zon, where the blue vault of heaven mingles, so mysteriously, 
with the immeasurable waste of waters. The weird whistling 
of the winds, which have raised these waves, presents this idea 
to us in another form. The silence of an immense desert, the 
solemn stillness of a great forest, each, whispers it to us. Why 
do all these thunder tones, and whisperings speak to us of the 
immortality of the soul? Simply because they are Nature’s 
means of talking to her children. This language of nature, as 
before remarked when speaking of the existence of God, is 
universal. She does not speak to you, or to me, only, in these 
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tones, but to all men: Even if there were individual sceptics, 
they would have to yield to the universality of the instinct. A 
single phenomenon impresses us but slightly. It may be excep- 
tional, and abnormal; but when we observe the same phenom- 
enon occurring frequently, we begin to generalize, and if the 
results of our observations shows us, that under similar cireum- 
stances, the same phenomenon will invariably occur, we deduce 
therefrom a rule, a law of nature, to which we yield a ready- 
«credence. If we were to see the sun rise but once, we would 
not thence conelude that he would rise on the morrow, but 
when we see him rise, day after day, for months, and years, we 
feel as certain that he will rise on the morrow, as if we could 
prove the fact, which we cannot. Why do we believe it? Be- 
cause it is a law of our minds. And these laws affect all minds 
alike. If you set two mathematicians at work, to ascertain the 
size of a sphere, they will do it by a series of intellectual con- 
structions, differing, it may be, in the processes, but they will 
both arrive at the same result, unless one, or the other fall into 
error. And why is this? Because there are certain normal 
rules prescribed for the government of all minds, beyond, or 
outside of which, they cannot travel. But what do we mean 
' by normal rules? Certain first truths, certain instinets, which 
have been impressed upon them, by the hand of the Creator. 
Thus, though it may be true, that the mind of the new-born 
infant is‘a blank sheet of paper; yet it has been water-lined, 
or written upon, from the beginning, by that chemical ink of 
which we have spoken. In other words, it has been impressed 
with those instincts, or tendencies which lead it in certain 
<lirections, in spite of itself; the direction of the intellectual 
faculties is toward demonstrated truth; the direction of the 
moral faculties is toward faith, or the consciousness of truth, 
without demonstration. We see, thus, how important it is, 
that all ‘our faculties should be trained, and developed; that 
they are mutually dependent, one upon the other, and that if 
any one of them were neglected we could not rightly perform 
the functions assigned to us by our Creator. 
Hitherto, we have spoken of logic, and the mathematics, 
the law, and metaphysicass, the sciences best adapted to the train- 
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ing, and development of the intellect; but we must not omit 
the languages, for these are scarcely inferior to the others, in 
opening up the mind, and fitting it for the performance of its 

functions. Language is not only an art, but a science. It has 
its theorems, problems, and demonstrations equally with the 

mathematics, only it is not quite as exact. Indeed, we can 

searcely think, at all, without the aid of language. We are 
constantly putting our ideas into language, even in the recesses 
of our closets, where there is no need to speak, and where there 
is no one to listen. The proof of this is found in the fact, that 
no matter how many languages we learn, we always think in 

our mother tongue. A Frenchman, for instance, speaking our 
language, has first to think in French, before he can put his 
ideas into English. Whatever, therefore, may be the subject 
of our thoughts, even though it he logic, or mathematics, lan- 
guage is their inseparable accompaniment. But language is 
not only a valuable handmaid of the sciences, in the develop- 
ment of the mind, it has an independent sphere of action of its 
own. Grammar is a system of logic, of itself, and a good gram- 
marian will be very apt to be a good reasoner, though he may 
never have opened a book on logic, or mathematics. Scholars 
have spent their entire lives in enriching this field of literary 
science, if we may so express ourselves. There has been an 
entire volume, of no mean dimensions, written on a single 
Greek particle. The practical man may be inclined to smile 
at the exhibition of so much learned enthusiasm, but these 
labors have their uses, and we mention the circumstance to 
show, how much thought may be bestowed upon language, and 
how much the study of it may tend to develop the faculties, 
without the aid of any of the sister sciences. But what lan- 
guages, it may be asked, are the best aids in the development 
of the mind of the youth? We do not hesitate to respond, the 
classical languages—the Latin, and the Greek. With all our 
boasted progress, the human mind was undoubtedly in its great- 
est vigor, in the palmy days of Greece and Rome. We have be- 
come more practical since, and we have made some discoveries in 
science, and some new applications of science to the business 
of life; but it does not therefore follow, that we have added a 
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single inch to the stature of our minds. We have gained some 
things, but we have lost some things as well. Will the mind 
of Aristotle, for instance, loose, by comparison, with that of 
any man who has lived since his day? is great intellect led, 
where we have only followed. Ie invented, whilst we have 
only copied, and this is an important distinction to be kept in 
view, in estimating the relative capacity of men’s minds. Aris- 
totle was the father of philosophy. Je found it a weak, and 
puling infant, and left it a strong, and stalwart man. His sys- 
tem, though studied, commented upon, plagiarized, and altered, 
for more than two thousand years, can scarcely be said to have 
been improved. JLobbes, Locke, Reid, Stewart, Balmes, Ham- 
ilton, have all built upon the foundation laid by him. So of 
logic. The logie of Aristotle is substantially the logic of the 
schools to-day. If we turn now to mathematics, what do we 
find? Why, that the Greek mind, as far back as Plato, or some 
four hundred years before the Christian era, was engaged in the 
most difficult, and intricate researches; and that when the Col- 
lege of Alexandria became the chief school for Greek mathe- 
matics, it pursued those profound investigations, on which the 
first intellects of later times have been content to employ them- 
selves, without daring, or even hoping to add to its discoveries. 
Most of the mathematics of La Place, and Newton may be said 
to be merely applied mathematics; that is to say, well-known 
principles applied to the machinery of the heavens. 

What shall we say of the law, so nearly allied to moral phil- 
osophy, and mathematics? Why this, that it reached its great- 
est perfection, in the days of the Roman power. Rome has 
handed down to us many splendid relies of her greatness. Her 
pantheon, her amphitheatres, her baths, her giant acqueducts, 
and her appian, and other magnificent highways, which time 
has not yet been able wholly to destroy; but she has handed 
down no such monument to her fame, as her code of civil juris- 
prudence. This code of laws is justly admired, as the perfee- 
tion of human reason. It was the growth of several centuries, 
but was compiled under the Emperor Justinian, by the great 
lawyers, Papinius, Paul, and Ulpian; in the presence of whose 
names, even the great names of Lyttleton, Coke, and Mans- 
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field pale, as does a star of inferior magnitude, in the presence 
of the sun. This code still lives, and will live forever, for the 
reason, that it is the philosophy of human nature applied to the 
regulation of human conduct. It forms to-day, with scarcely 
any change, the code of France—for the famous code Napoleon 
is but a transcript, more or less, of the Code Justinian—Spain, 
Italy, and other nations of the Latin race ; ‘and enters largely 
into the codes of the Teutonic, and Anglo-Saxon nations. Our 
commercial law, and law of the sea are nothing more than the 
Roman Civil Code, applicable to those titles, somewhat spoiled 
by translations, and alterations. In language, the Greeks, and 
Romans were as superior to the moderns, as in other things ; 
and the proof of this is found in the fact, that though the na- 
tions are dead, their languages still live. These languages live 
for two reasons: (1.) They are beautiful in structure, polish, 
and ornament; and, (2.) they embalm thoughts that can never 
die; and it is for both of these reasons, that they should be 
studied by the youth of all nations and all ages. The study of 
these languages not only assists in the development of the logi- 
eal faculty, as before remarked of language in general, but it 
strengthens the memory, chastens the imagination, and arouses 
some of the most noble, and generous impulses of our nature. 
The Greek was eminently an imaginative being; his statuary, 
his poetry, and his eloquence all bear testimony to this fact ; 
and when the imagination is directed toward the good, the 
beautiful, and the true, as it generally was among the Greeks, 
what more sublime source of pleasure could mortals have here 
helow? But to come down to the more practical affairs of 
life. The Grecian States were small in territory, some of them 
being scarcely larger than some of our counties. Small States 
have always been proverbial for the patriotism of their citizens. 
Individuality of character results from the smallness of territory, 
and the citizen appreciates more fully that he is an integral 
part of the State. Patriotism is the result. Where will the 
student of history look for more sublime models of patriotism, 
than to the earlier, and more noble of the Greeks? Do not 
‘the stories of Themopyle, and Marathon still stir the youthful 
iheart, to its inmost depths, and plant therein a noble emulation 
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to do, and to dare for one’s country? Who can tell how much 
of the patriotism of our later years is due to the classical teach- 
ings of our youth? But, to dwell no longer upon the treasures 
which these languages contain; to pass by, unheeded, those 
marvels of prose composition which have come down to us, 
through the wreck of empires, and the lapse of ages; those 
inimitable efforts of poetic genius, which lift us from earth to 
heaven, in the perusal, and half incline us to forget that we are 
mortal; those fragments of histories, which no modern hand is 
cunning enough to imitate; those ovations, which shook the 
world, and left Senates, and listening multitudes enchanted and 
spell-bound—to pass by all these advantages, the study of the 
ancient languages has become a necessity for another reason. 
We cannot enjoy our own literature; nay, we can scarcely read 
our own language, with a due appreciation of its significance, 
and the shades of meaning of its words, without the aid of the 
Latin, and, to some extent, of the Greek. The literature of all 
modern civilized nations rests upon them, as upon a foundation. 
As unlike, to an ordinary ear, as our language appears, to the 
languages of the Latin races, a third, and perhaps even a half 
of our words had their origin, near or remote, in the Latin, and 
Greek. The literature of England, which is, in some sense, 
our own, inasmuch as we are of the same race, is the work, not 
of the Saxon-speaking multitude, but of her scholars. Previ- 
ously to the days of Elizabeth, England cannot be said to have 
had any literature, worth the naming. In her reign, and along 
through the reign of Anne, when so many of ‘her great schol- 
ars appeared, the Latin was the language of the schools. Al- 
most all her scholars wrote, and spoke in that tongue. Bacon, 
Hobbes, Newton, all wrote in Latin. Books on philosophy, and 
science, had not yet been generally translated. No man wasa 
scholar, or indeed could be a scholar, who was not master of 
this language. It was the only key which unlocked the tem- 
ple of learning. It is true, that in later times, our language 
has been so much enlarged, and improved, by the labors of suc- 
cessive scholars, and so many elegancies, and beauties of expres- 
sion have been engrafted upon it, that it has become no inapt 


vehicle of thought, and is beginning to have a literature of its: 
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own. But though we no longer write in Latin, and though 
we have a literature of our own, our most vigorous, and ele- 
gant writers, and speakers have formed their style, upon the 
model of the classics; and so superior is this style, to that of any 
modern language, that it is easy to detect the difference. And 
no where has this difference been so marked, as among our pub- 
lic men. Here we find the most complete vindication of the 
adage, palmam ferat, qui meruit. The scholar is always mas- 
ter of the arena, in public debate. In this country, where the 
offices of trust, and profit are open alike to all the people, many 
more of the people have risen to place, and power. Genius has 
no particular birth-place, and it first sees the light, as often in 
the hovel of the day-laborer, as in the palace of the rich. But 
genius, when wrapped in the swaddling cloths of poverty, and 
denied the advantages of early education, never wholly over- 
comes the inconvenience. The self-taught speaker, or writer, 
who has not undergone a classical training, is always the infe- 
rior, other things equal, of him who has. His logic may be as 
vigorous, and even his grammar as correct, and yet there will 
always be something wanting, either in taste, or style, or both. 
Nay, he will be inferior in the art of logical fence, to the man, 
who has been well versed in dialectics. 

sut we have said enough, as to the training, and development 
of the mind, for the sake of the mere training, and development. 
It only remains for us to glance at those studies which are de- 
sirable, in themselves, as a means to an end. Knowledge is 
power, and the more knowledge, the more power. It is suffi- 
cient barely to state this proposition, to show that success in 
life will depend, greatly, upon the amount of knowledge we 
may possess. It matters not what profession, or occupation we 
may adopt, we shall find all kinds of knowledge of service to 
us. If we have ever been in a machine shop, we have observed 
a great many tools lying around. These have been cunningly 
devised to help on the operations of the shop. Some of them 
are intended to save labor, and others to enable the workman 
to give a better finish to the jobhe has in hand. Some of them 
might possibly be dispensed with, and yet the work of the shop 
proceed after a fashion. But the job would not be so quickly, 
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or so well done. Just so it is with the intellectual workshop, on | 
The uneducated man may get along after a fashion, but the ws 
educated man will always be the better workman. The sciences the 
are all bound together in a holy sisterhood, and so of the arts, riot 
What two sciences, for instance, are more dissimilar than the win 
science of mathematics and the science of music? and yet both - 
deal in numbers. The mathematician is not more busy, in ex- lov 
amining the proportions of solid bodies, and the relations, and der 
dependencies of the parts to the whole, than is the musician in ” 
determining the quantity of time to be allotted to each note, to th 
produce harmony. But, in this practical world of ours, we can- it 
not all be scholars. Life is too short, science too long, and the w 
necessities of life too pressing. So numerous are the wants of th 
modern society, that a great many trades and professions are po 
necessary to supply them, and to carry tliese trades and profes- T 
sions to perfection, that a division of labor has been found to C 
be necessary. One portion is sufficient to occupy the time of 8 
one man, and every youth should early make his choice, and i 
abide by it. Daving made his choice, he should give a prefer- . 
ence to those branches of study which relate more particularly 1 
to the trade or profession he has chosen. The future machinist, 
for instance, has more need of natural philosophy, and applied 
mathematics, than of metaphysics and Greek; and so of the 
other pursuits. In short, the most suitable rule would seem to | 


be, to learn all that it is possible to learn, in the time allotted 
to us; but if we must, of necessity, omit some of the studies 
embraced in a general course, omit those which have a less 
direct application to the pursuit we have chosen. 

But there are two branches of study, to which we would in- 
vite special attention, without reference to any proposed ealling. 
They are the most indispensable of all branches in a republic. 
We mean a knowledge of the law, and a facility for public 
speaking. We do not mean, of course, that every man should 
be a lawyer, or an orator; for these are specialities, to which only 
a small number of men can devote themselves; but that every 
good citizen should have at least a rudimentary acquaintance 
with the form of government, and system of laws under which 
he lives, and be able to express himself in public with facility, 
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on proper occasions. Indeed, this is an obligation resting upon 
us all, from the very nature of our government. In a republic 
there are very few men, who are not called upon, at some pe- 
riod of their lives, to fill an office, great or small. But even it 
a man does not enter into public life, he has to pass an opinion 
on those who do, and to enable him to decide which of his fel- 
low-citizens are the most proper persons, to maintain social or- 
der, and be entrusted with the law-making power, he must, of 
necessity, have some knowledge of the social compact, and of 
the structure, and machinery of government. Fspecialiy does 
it become those who have received a liberal education, and 
whose ambition may lead them to covet public office, to prepare 
themselves for the proper discharge of the trusts which they 
seek, by a somewhat careful study of the constitution and laws. 
These studies might be undertaken be the senior class of our 
colleges, in connection with moral philosophy. Indeed no two 
studies are more fit to be combined ; for the doctrines of moral 
philosophy, treating, as they do, of the structure, and functions of 
our minds, lie at the very foundation of laws designed to control 
human conduct. Philosophy and law, therefore, go hand in hand, 
like twin sisters, and the transition from one to the other, is 
most easy and natural. The moral philosopher, who has ex- 
plored the most hidden recesses of the human mind; who has 
observed all its wheels, and cogs, and springs; who has marked 
how the delicate, and intricate machine is put in motion, and 
controlled, and how it, sometimes, passes beyond control, is al- 
ready a legislator; but it is still necessary that he should learn 
the technology of the science, as it is found developed in some 
good system of government, before he can make a practical use 


of his knowledge. Nothirig is more lamentable, than that ig- 


norance should be found usurping the place of knowledge, in 
our legislative halls. Under our system of universal suffrage, 
we may not hope wholly to extirpate the evil; but we may 
mitigate it, to some extent, by the course we propose. But 
there is something rfore than a knowledge of the law required 
in public men. They must be able to express what they know, 
in correct, if not in chaste and elegant language, if they would 
influence the conduct of their fellow-men. We have already 
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spoken of the happy effects of logic, in developing the reasoning 
faculty. In the keen encounter of intellects, it is the most 
powerful of all weapons. Wit, humor, satire, ridicule are al] 
very powerful in their way; but they are the mere adjuncts, 
the skirmishers, as it were, of logic. Butler, the humorous 
author of Hudebras, has a great deal of philosophy hid under 
his humor. He thus playfully chacterizes the logician: 


“ He was in logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skilled in analytic, 
He could distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt South, and South-west side. 
On either which he would dispute 
Confute, change hands, and still confute, 
Hf{e’d undertake to prove by force 
Of argument, a man’s no horse. 
Ile’d prove a buzzard is no fowl, 
And that a Lord may be an owl; 
A calf an alderman, a goose a justice, 
And rooks committee men, and trustees. 
He'd run in debt by disputation, 
And pay by ratiocination. 
All this by syllogism true, 
In mood, and figure he would do.” 


But to make this power of ratiocination effective, and the syl- 
logism do its duty, in a proper manner‘ the speeches must also 
be armed with rhetoric. But when we have armed a man with 
logic, and rhetoric, if he be, in other respects, a well-informed 
man, he is an orator. Pocta nascitur, orator fit. The poet is 
born, the orator is made. We all remember how Demosthenes 
made himself an orator, in spite of many natural defects. So 
may each and every man, become respectable speakers, if 
not orators, by the application of proper diligence. But we 
must not be afraid of labor; for labor conquers all things, and 
without labor nothing is conquered. The doom which was pro- 
nounced against the primeval man rests upon our race still. 
‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread.’ To the 
superficial observer, fortune may appear ‘to favor some men, 
and lift them up to greatness, almost without an effort on their 
part, and in spite of inferior qualifications. But this is only 
seeming. Some men achieve notoriety in this way, but noto- 
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riety is not always fame. Indeed, it is unsafe to say of any 
man, yet living, what his fame will be. Posterity is always the 
true arbiter of fame. If a man be embalmed too soon, his 
ashes are frequently taken out of the urn to make room for 
some other occupant. Mankind are, in general, too much 
blinded by their passions, and prejudices, to be able to pro- 
nounce a reliable verdict upon their contemporaries. If we 
trace the career of any one great historical character, we find 
in it, a verification of the remark, that no true greatness is ac- 
complished without great labor. Look at Aristotle. His labors 
were herculean. He wrote upon no less than thirty-eight dif- 
ferent subjects,—a single subject sometimes occupying several 
volumes. His giant intellect embraced all subjects, the most 
opposite, and dissimilar. The mention of the name of Aris- 
totle naturally recalls that of his great pupil, Alexander. Al- 
exander was equally laborious ; his will was indomitable, his 
energy ceaseless, his industry untiring. In his short life of 
thirty years, he underwent the labors of a dozen ordinary men: 
and labor received its reward, as is always the case. His mem- 
ory is embalmed along with that of his great master. Julius 
Cesar, and, after him, Augustus Cesar, commanded the desti- 
nies of the Roman world. They were both laborious men. 
Cicero ran nearly the same career as Aristotle, except that the 
latter was no orator. His logical mind, and fertile imagina- 
tion, were never idle. When not engaged in the Senate, or the 
forum, he was writing on almost every conceivable subject. In 
modern times, Napoleon Bonaparte stands out as the most 
prominent figure on the world’s canvass. He was even more 
untiring than his great prototype, Cesar. He scarcely allowed 
himself sufficient time for necessary repose; taking no more 
than four, or five hours of sleep, in the twenty-four. If we 
turn to our own country, we shall find the same result. No 
idler ever became great among us. But many idlers, born with 
genius, have corruscated for a while, and been forgotten. It is 
only where genius has been combined with labor, that its pos- 
sessor has become immortal. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Calhoun, Clay, Webster, Wirt, Patrick Henry, were all labori- 
ousmen. They attained eminence, not per saltum, but by slow 
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and toilsome steps. .As the orator, then, may be made, and 
need not, like the poet, be born, is not the prize in view worth 
the labor? But what is oratory, and what is the prize? To 
answer the last question first, the prize of oratory, in a repub- 
lic like ours, is every thing within the gift of a free people. 
And the answer to this question is also the answer to the first, 
to wit: that oratory is the art of persuasion. In other words, 
the true orator persuades men to do as he pleases. And this 
art of persuasion is based on true fundamental maxims—the 
fortiter in re, and the suaviter in modo. From this descrip- 
tion of eloquence, we perceive, that it is not a mere trick of 
speech, the mere art of varnishing defects in an argument, by 
the use of false logic, and pretty figures. Such ad captandum 
sophistries never deceive sensible men. The speaker may gain 
credit for ingenuity, and plausibility, but he never accomplishes 
the object of the orator, which is persuasion. Men listen, well 
pleased, perhaps, by his rhetoric, but unpersuaded by his elo- 
quence, for where logic is not, there true eloquence can never 
be. But it is not so much our purpose to describe what elo- 
quence is, as to speak of its effects. We are all familiar with 
the triumphs of Demosthenes, before audiences of the Greek 
people; a quick-witted, intelligent, and impulsive people. How 
he swayed them hither and thither, at will, now lashing the hu- 
man sea into the devouring rage of the storm, betore which 
even the stoutest ships went down, and now soothing and sub- 
duing it, to the glassy surface of the calm, whereon the gentle 
nautilus might ride undisturbed. Now melting the hearts of 
stone, and rugged men to tears, and now arousing the weak, the 
irresolute, and the timid to deeds of heroism. Indeed he may 
be said, without a violent figure of speech, to have ‘rode on 
the whirlwind, and directed the storm’ of the passions of the 
most passionate of our race. Philip, in his capital, had more 
fear of Demosthenes, than of an army in battle array. Cicero, 
too, though less vehement than Demosthenes, and less gifted 
with that talismanic power, which electrifies large multitudes, 
became the ruling spirit of Rome, during the most eventful 
period of her history. He was the popular orator, and the elo- 
quent advocate combined. But the chief theatre of his tri- 
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umphs, was the Senate—the Roman Senate, the most august 
body, perhaps, which the world has ever seen. When this tri- 
bunal of sages would be sitting in judgment upon the kings, 
and princes of the earth, bestowing a crown here, and taking 
away a crown there, it was Cicero who mainly influenced their 
will. It was divine eloquence, the gift, the power of speech, 
which then governed the world. Czsar, when he began to 
urge his war against the Senate, feared Cicero, as Philip had 
eared Demosthenes. It was in the great republics of antiqui- 
ty, that both of these orators lived, and reigned ; for they did 
indeed reign in the proudest sense of the term. And when 
Liberty wept, and bade farewell to Greece and Rome, elo- 
quence seems also to have departed. We search the annals of 
nations in vain, for any thing comparable with the orations of 
those two great men. This may be owing to two causes. First, 
the languages in which they spoke, and which had that music,. 
and rythm, and depth, and force, which peculiarly fitted them, 
for the uses of the nation, have long since ceased to be spoken ; 
and, secondly, the audiences, which had begotten the orators, 
had disappeared. Republican governrhents having been over- 
thrown, there were no longer any people to be moved. The de- 
mand for oratory ceased, and the supply ceased with the demand. 
But history is now undergoing another great change. The 
long generations of men, who have slumbered beneath the des- 
potism of masters, have disappeared. The feudalism, which 
kept our German-English nations, in particular, so long in 
bondage, has been broken, and scattered to the winds. The art 
of printing, like the all-pervading light of heaven, has pene- 
trated every nook, and corner of the earth, dispelling dark- 
ness, and vivifying intellect, anew. The people begin again to 
make themselves heard and felt. The demand for eloquence, 
in consequence of this resurrection of the people,has been re- 
newed, and eloquence has responded to the demand. In Eng- 
land, and these United States, Senates, and popular assemblies 
have been the theatres of its triumphs, as of yore. Chatham, Pitt, 
Fox, Sheridan, and Burke, on the other side of the water, and Pat- 
rick Henry, who more nearly resembled Demosthenes, than any 
other modern orator; Pinkney, Wirt, Calhoun, Clay, and Web- 
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ster, on this side, have been no mean followers in the footsteps 
of their illustrious masters of antiquity. 

‘In conclusion, one word of friendly counsel and advice to 
‘Young America.’ You have received, let us suppose, the ru- 
diments of a college education ; but the education of practical 
life is yet to follow. While you are learning these prac- 
tical lessons, do not forget those which have , oom taught 
you within your ac ademic halls. Make it a rule to read some 
portions of your classics every day, and to demonstrate one or 
more propositions in mathematics. Dy systematising your oc- 
cupations, as before recommended, you will have ample time 
for this literary recreation; for such you will soon find it. 

Yead also a portion of history, but be careful to read systemati- 
cally; for desultory reading is of but little value. Turn down 
the page where you have left off, and begin again at the same 
place, and read through the entire volume, before you take up 
another. The bee which exhausts the flower, and not the er- 
‘atie wanderer whose time is chiefly spent in flying from one 
flower to another, is the true gatherer of the honey. Husband 
those half-hours of which we spoke in the opening of this arti- 
cle, and you will, in a short time, be astonished at the result. 

There is no danger of exhausting or fatiguing the mind, if you 
do not keep it fixed too long on a single subje ct. Unlike the 
body, it is never perfectly at rest, nor does it require absolute, 
and profound repose. It finds sufficient relaxation in a change 
of the objects of thought. If tired of Homer, or Horace, or 
Virgil, you nay find not only rest, but a recreation, in Euclid, 
or Legendre. 

As to your deportment, be always suave, and polite in man- 
ner. If you have natural good feeling, that is to say, if you 
have been born with the milk of human kindness in your veins, 
you will be polite without an effort ; for true politeness, when 
analyzed, is nothing but a manifestation of good feeling toward 
our fellow man. If you are inclined by nature to he- morose, 
and ascetic, endeavor to conquer nature, or, at least, to guide, 
and control her. As to your opinions, be cautious how you 
form them. J ortina lente is the rule in forming an opinion. 
The chief difference between the educated, and the uneducated 
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man in this respect, is, that the latter jumps to his conclusions, 
while the former reaches his by slow and cautious steps. The 
world is full of error, and full of quacks, and every quack will 
be recommending to you his nostrums. Steel your hearts 
against these pretenders to knowledge, and accept no opinion, 
that is not based upon well-weighed, and well-sifted evidence. 
But, above all, guard yourself against prejudice of all kinds. 
Prejudice begets error, and fanaticism, and all kinds of unchar- 
itableness. ‘Tear it from your heart by the very roots. Be 
catholic, and tolerant in your opinions; for other men have 
their opinions as well as you; and have as good a right to them 
as you. While you apply this rule to all your opinions, make 
a special application of it to your religious opinions; for it is 
here that men are most likely to encroach upon each other, at 
the same time that they have the least right of encroachment. 
If you were to attempt to demonstrate a mathematical propo 
sition to one of your associates, and after laboring a long time 
to convince him, you found him utterly incompetent to com- 
prehend you, what would be your feeling? Would it be that 
of resentment? No. You would feel pity and compassion for 
his dullness. But if, now, you lay aside your mathematics, and 
begin to dispute with the same comrade, on some abstract ques- 
tion of religion, which cannot be brought to the test of human 
reason at all; which defies, not only your mathematics, but 
your metaphysics, forthwith you quarrel with him. In other 
words, if he fail to see the demonstration of that which is really 
demonstrable, you pity him, but if he fail to see the demonstra- 
tion of that which neither you, nor any one else can demon- 
strate to him, you quarrel with him! Is not this a great absur- 
dity? And yet you witness it every day. You see whole reli- 
gious communities hating each other, most devoutly, for the 
love of God, with no better foundation for their hatred than 
this. And all this is the effect of prejudice instilled into the 
minds of the young, by injudicious parents, and teachers. It 
is not because your comrade fails to understand your demon- 
stration, or attempted demonstration, that you hate him, but 
because you have been taught to abhor his creed, at an age 
when you are incapable of understanding any thing about 
11 
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creeds. Happily we live under a constitution which ignores. 
all creeds, and which restrains the zealot, and the fanatic, from 
doing much harm. Here every man’s religious opinions are his 
own, with which no other man has the right to interfere. The 
chimes of the church bells, as they rise in the mid-air on a still 
Sabbath morning, mingle harmoniously, from whatever chureh 
‘steeple they may proceed. 

The mention of the constitution of the United States, reminds 
us, that our reflections would be incomplete, if we did not de- 
vote a few minutes to that once revered instrument. But we 
shall be brief. You are too young to have taken part in the 
great struggle between the Northern, and the Southern, States. 
of this Union, which ended by the surrender of the Southern 
armies, in the Spring of 1865; but you are not too young to under- 
stand the history of that struggle. It arose out of a difference 
of opinion between the North and the South, as to the nature 
of the government under which they lived ; the South contend- 
ing that the federal government was the creature of the States, 
and the North that the federal government was created, not by 
the States, but by the people of America as one nation, and 
was paramount to the States. There wasa singular unanimity 
of opinion among the Southern people, as to the importance of 
maintaining their views of the controversy. They believed 
that the permanence of free institutions on the American con- 
tinent depended upon it. All experiments of a purely popular 
government had hitherto failed. The Greek, and Roman re- 
publics, and the Italian republics of the middle ages, had come 
and gone, like so many historical spectres. Monarchies had 
everywhere succeeded republics, and it was the general opinion 
of mankind, that man could be governed only by force. Our 
ancestors of the eighteenth century thought otherwise. They 
declared that the proper means of governing an intelligent peo- 
ple was consent, and not force. Acting upon this idea, they 
established, in 1787, the present Constitution, which created a 
federal republican government, as the agent of the States for 
certain specified purposes. This form of government, hitherto 
unknown to the world, was admitted to be an experiment. The 

idea was, that if the agency worked well, the government would 
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be permanent, but if it worked ill, the States, which had created 

it, might resume the powers which they had conferred upon 

their agent, and no harm would be done; and thus, in either 
event, public liberty would be secure. Some of the far-seeing 
men who framed this Constitution feared that the agent might, 
in time, become stronger than the principals, and endeavor to 
wrest from them, powers which they had not conferred, and 
never meant to confer. This is what has actually happened. 
The South endeavored to prevent this, and preserve the liber- 
ties of the States. The North took sides with the agent against 

the States, and enabled him to subjugate the States; not the 
Southern States alone, but all the States. It is the Federal 
Government, now, which gives law to the States, and not the 
States which give law to the Federal Government. The crea 

tor has become the creature, and the creature the creator. The 
federal government, created by our fathers, the principles of 
which we Confederates fought a bloody war to uphold, lasted 
seventy-two years; during which our people were peaceful, 
comparatively virtuous, prosperous, and happy. How long the 
present government will endure, and what there is in store for 
the American people, no ene can tell. An impenetrable cur 

tain intervenes between us and the future; and perhaps it is 
well that it should so intervene. It may be the silver mask of 


‘Mokanna, which mercifully hides from our vision a hideous de- 


formity. Such, briefly, is the revolution which has taken place 
in our government, at a period when you are about to enter 
upon the theatre of events. From this description, does it ap- 
pear that the Southern people were rebels? We scorn the word. 
In the glowing fervor of the poet, we exclaim : 


* Rebellion, foul, dishonoring word ! 
Whose wrongful blight so oft has stained, 
The holiest cause, that tongue or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gained. 
How many a spirit, born to bless, 
Hath sunk beneath thy withering name ! 
Whom but a day's, an hour's success 
Had wafted to eternal fame. 
As exhaltations, when they burst 
From the warm earth, if chilled, at first, 
If checked in rising from the plain, 
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Darken to fogs, and sink again. 

But if they once triumphant spread 

Their wings above the mountain-head, 

Become enthroned in upper air, 

And turn to semi-bright glories there ! 
Success would have turned the fogs which have settled upon 
our Southern land, with ‘semi-bright glories.’ 

But it is not so much of the war which is past, that we would 
speak to you, as of your duties in the present, and. the future. 
You will probably, in your day and generation, become actors 
in another great drama, of which the Southern war was but 
the prelude. The ship of State has broken adrift from her 
moorings, in the great moral tornado which was produced by 
the war, and the skill of all her pilots will be necessary, to pre- 
vent her from being driven upon the rocks. This ship is freight- 
ed with the liberties of the American peopie. Endeavor to 
save her frame-work ; but if this be impossible, be prepared to 
gather up the fragments that may float away from her, in the 
process of breaking up, and with them reconstruct the ark of 
liberty in some new form, that the Anglo-Saxon race may still 
he free. Whatever betide, recollect that this is still our coun- 
try, and that the men who have beaten us are still, in some 
sort, our brethren. We are again living together under the 
same government; and government is one of those practical 
things, which we must attend to, whether we will or not. It 
touches us at too many points, to render it possible for us to 
ignore it. What, under these circumstances, is our duty, as 
well as our interest? Is it not to cultivate peace, and good- 
will, with those whom we have been lately at strife? In the 
course of this paper, we have spoken, more than once, of the 
Greek people. We have shown how brightly the fire of patri- 
otism burned in their bosoms, and of what great sacrifices they 
were capable, for the public good. The Greeks were not ex- 
empt from the common lot of humanity. They had many, 
and bitter civil wars; one of them, the Poloponesian war, last- 
ing through an entire generation. These enlightened people 
were as magnanimous, and as oblivious of injuries, as they were 
brave. It was one of their beautiful customs, never to build a 
monument of a material more durable than wood, to commem 
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orate a victory won by Greek over Greek. Whilst elegant 
shafts of the purest Pentelican marble shot up to heaven, to 
perpetuate the fame of the victories which they had won over 
the Persians, nothing but a stake, or a tablet of wood, told where 
Greek and shed the blood of his brother Greek. If our patri- 
otism burned brightly, in the dark days of our trial, so did that 
of the Greek. If our beloved country has been ravaged by 
fire, and sword, so.was the country of the Greek; and yet the 
Greek forgave his brother Greek, and when the war was over, 
renewed friendly intercourse with his late enemy, and set him- 
self at work to remedy the evils which war had done. The 
people who have set us this Christian example were heathens. 
Shall we, then, who are Christians, refuse to follow it? In con- 
senting to bury our animosities, it is by no means necessary that 
we should do violenee to our memories, or to any of our cher- 
ished feelings or principles. On the contrary, let us store away 
in the most sacred recesses of our hearts, the history of that 
eventful struggle in which we staked life, liberty, and property, 
for the preservation of free institutions, in this, our native land. 
That struggle has conferred immortal honor upon our name, 
and raee, and consigned to the sarcophagus of true glory, the 
ashes of some of the best, and noblest of men. If we lost our 
cause, we lost it through sheer exhaustion, against which hu- 
man nature could no longer struggle; and if we have furled 
the conquered banner, we have furled it, with reverent, and 
pious hands, as solicitous of its fame, as if it had been the ban- 
ner of success; and have consigned it to the keeping of our 
heavenly Father, who doeth all things aright. 
‘Furl that banner! true ’tis gory, 
Yet ’tis wreathéd around with glory, 
And ‘twill live in song, and story, 
Though its folds are in the dust ; 
For its fame, on brightest pages, 
Shall go sounding down through ages, 
Furl its folds, though now we must. 
Furl that banner! softly! slowly! 
Furl it gently, it is holy, 
For it droops above the dead,’ 
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Arr. VII.—1. Vhe Southern Pr: shyte rian Le vie’, for April, 
1855. Art. Vv. Bledsoe's Theodicy. 

2. The Southern Presbyterian Review, tor April, 1856. Art., 
The Theology of Dr. Bledsoe. 


When A Theodicy, Or Vindication of th Divine Glory as 
Manifested in the Constitution and Government of the Moral 
World, was ready for publication, it lad, as nearly all South- 
ern productions have, hard work to find a publisher. After 
many trials and failures, it was, at last, offered to the J/etho- 
dist Book Concern, of New York, by whose managers its claim 
to see the light of day were first seriously considered. The 
learned gentleman—the late accomplished and much lamented 
Professor M’Clintock—to whom it was submitted by the pub- 
lishers for examination, told the author plainly, that he did not 
believe it would be in his power to recommend its publication ; 
because, in his opinion, no one could write a work on such a 
subject that would sell. After having examined the work, 
however, he advised its publication, and the result has justified 
his decision. For it has passed through many editions,—the 
first three editions having been issued within three months after 
its publication,—and many others have since made their appear- 
ance. 

The work has, of course, run the gauntlet of criticism. This, 
as a'general thing, has been far more favorable than was anti- 
cipated by its author. The leading idea or principle of the 
work, in particular, has encountered far less hostile criticism, 
as well as met with a far more favorable reception, than he had 
ventured to imagine.. He was not at all surprised, however, 
that in certain quarters it was assailed with the heavy charge 
of atheism; for this sort of injustice was nothing new under 
the sun. Anaxagoras, the first of the Greek philosophers to 
rise to the sublime conception of a God, or a superintending 
and all-controlling mind, was not only accused of atheism, but 
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condemned to death for the great offence. ‘ In the persecution 
of Anaxagoras,’ says a celebrated writer, ‘there is nothing but 
what was very natural; it occurred afterwards in the case of 
Socrates, and it has subsequently occurred a thousand times in 
the history of mankind, as the simple effect of outraged con- 
victions. Anaxagoras attacked the religion [the superstition] 
of his time: he was tried and condemned for his temerity.’ 
Yet, as is now universally acknowledged, his sublime views 
respecting God, and the order of the universe, were infinitely 
more worthy of a rational being, than were the religious no- 
tions of those by whom he was tried and condemned as an 
atheist. 

In like manner, although Ralph Cudworth, ¢ at his first essay, 
penetrated the very darkest recesses of antiquity, to strip Athe- 
ism of all its disguises, and drag up the lurking monster to con- 
viction’; yet was he also accused of atheism itself. ‘Though 
few readers,’ says his biographer, ‘ could follow him, the very 
slowest were able to unravel his secret purpose,’ and ‘to tell 
the world that he was an atheist at heart. . . The silly 
calumny was believed ; the much injured author grew disgust- 
ed; his ardor slackened ; and the rest and far greatest part of 
his immortal work never appeared.’ If, then, so many illustri- 
ous men, both in ancient and in modern times, incured the 
charge of atheism, how could the obscure author of a Theodicy 
hope to escape a similar accusation? Indeed, the more pro- 
foundly he was convinced of the correctness of his views, and 
of their importance to the glory of God, the more confidently 
did he anticipate that they would be pronounced atheistical, by 
those whose theological convictions differed from his own. 
Hence, although he counted the cost, he has been delighted to 
find, that it has been much less than he anticipated. 

The Methodist Quarterly Review North, in a notice of the 
book, did not hesitate to pronounce it ‘the best work on the 
Divine Government ever written.” This, after a careful exam- 
ination, was the judgment of the late Professor M’Clintock. 
Identically the same opinion, or one equally strong, was also 
expressed by The Methodist Quaricrly Review South ; then 
under the editorial management and control of the Rey. Dr. 
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Doggett. In various other quarters, also, the secular press, as 
well as the periodicals of different religious denominations, both 
in this country and in Great Britain, have expressed opinions 
of the work in the highest possible degree gratifying to the 
author. Nay, authors who are themselves celebrated, both in 
Europe and America, have corroborated the most favorable 
opinions of the press. For all these opinions, the author of A 
Theodicy is most profoundly grateful. They are, in fact, the 
reward, and the only reward, which he has received for the 
twenty long years of obscure toil, which he bestowed upon the 
work. 

There have been, on the other hand, a few adverse criticisms, 
whose tone and temper are more or less violent. Now, he does 
not, for one moment, entertain the shadow of a complaint 
against the authors of these hostile criticisms, or attacks. On 
the contrary, he thanks them, from the bottom of his heart, for 
the opportunity which they have afforded him of replying to 
the objections against his views of God and the universe. Hay- 
ing barely alluded to a few of the favorable opinions of the 
Theodicy, as an off-set to those of an opposite character, we 
shall now proceed to examine, in detail, the objections that 
have been urged against that Vindication of the Divine Glory 
as Man ifested in the Constitution and Government of the 
Moral World. 

Some fifteen or sixteen years ago it was, that a writer in The 
Methodist Quarterly Review South, delivered a broadside 
against the work in question. The distinguished theologian, 
(now a bishop,) by whom that Review was then conducted, had, 
with nearly every eminent man in his own denomination, most 
warmly, not to say most enthusiastically, recommended the 
Theodicy ; and yet he very properly admitted the said article 
into the pages of his periodical. It was indeed but fair and 
just, that the dissentient few should have a hearing in the very 
Review, which had so warmly recommended a work that had 
proved so obnoxious to them. Long has it been since the author 
of A Theodicy heard the thunders of that broadside. If, indeed, 
it had at all disturbed his equanimity, he would long since have 
replied to its terrible thunders. But he let them pass then; and’ 
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he shall let them pass now. Not, however, because he deems 
them unworthy of an answer, but because he has already 
answered them in a paper, which he has prepared for the pub- 
lishers of his Theodicy, as an introduction, or appendix to some 
future edition of the work. Otherwise it would be exceedingly 
easy, in this place, to return the fire, to silence the battery, and 
to spike the guns, of the adversary in question. All this, unless 
we are greatly mistaken, will be clearly seen, as soon as the 
said reply shall be published. 

The London Athenawum has, also, favored the world with an 
attack on A Theodicy. But we shall not, at present, notice 
this attack, for the same reason ihat we have just passed over 
in silence the writer in Zhe Mithodist Quarterly Review South. 
Both of these writers make themselves exceedingly merry over 
the supposed ignorance, presumption, and blindness of the 
auihor under review. But, when his reply to them shall be 
published, it will be seen to which side the charge of ignorance, 
presumption, and blindness really attaches. These facetious 
gentlemen were not aware, perhaps, that while they were so 
very merry in themselves, how great a cause of merriment they 
would some day be to others. In the meantime, we shall pro- 
ceed to examine the two attacks in The Southern Presbyterian 

review, whose titles we have placed at the head of this article. 

This criticism deserves especial notice for several reasons. In 
the first place, it is the most elaborate and bitter denunciation 
of the book it aims to demolish, which has yet made its appear- 
ance. In the second place, the Southern Presbyterian Review, 
in which it occurs, is ‘Conducted by an Association of Minis- 
ters’, which censists of some, if not all, of the learned Professors 
in the Theological Seminary ‘in Columbia, South Carolina.’ 
In the third and last place, as the ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church are known to be equal, if not superior, in learning and 
ability to any in this country; so the attack endorsed and put 
forth by them may be supposed to exhibit the strength of the 
eause which it advocates. Hence, in selecting their criticism 
for special examination, we may hope to encounter foemen 
worthy of our steel. 

We shall abstain, at present, from characterizing this attack as 
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it seems to deserve; preferring to proceed, at once, to lay before 
the reader a few specimens of the writer’s caution, candor, fair- 
ness, modesty, und love of truth, in order that he may judge 
for himself. The article begins as follows: ‘ We feel rather 
surprised that this book says nothing about poor, dear Servetus. 
It omits, also, the nasal psalms of the ancient covenanters ;— 
says noihing about the burning of witches in New England ;— 
nothing about the grief of St. Augustine at parting with his 


+ 


concubine.’ The writer is quite sure, however, that these things 
are in ‘the author’s heart’; and will come out yet, ‘in some 
future edition’ of his work, when his heart ‘shall be set up in 
type.” Now what had this Review, as a decent tribunal, to do 
with the ‘author’s heart’, before it has appeared in print? 
What have its malignant surmises respecting the unexpressed 
malignity of ‘ the author’s heart’ to do with the great questions 
discussed in his Theodicy? Are they not, indeed, a low and 
mean appeal to the prejudices of the readers? an attempt, in 
the very first sentence of the attack, to cover both the author 
and his work with the odium theologicum ? In perfect keeping 
with"this design, is the assertion that the author displays, at 
times, ‘a hot and half-frenzied antipathy to the theology of the 
. apostle Paul; from which the reader might infer, that the 
author has indulged in fierce and passionate denunciations of 
the doctrines of St. Paul. Nothing could possibly be farther 
from the truth. Indeed, no man, whether inspired or unin- 
spired, has ever lived, for whose character, genins, and doctrines 
the author entertains a more exalted and enthusiastic admira- 
tion than for those of the apostle Paul. But, then, there is, un- 
less we are greatly mistaken, some sli zht difference between the 
great Apostle to the Gentles, and the great writer in the /res- 
byterian Review. This very modest gentleman may not be 
able to see the difference, and may, consequently, denounce 
every attack aimed at his theology, as hostility to the doctrines 
of St. Paul; but the reader will, unless we are much deceived, 
see the difference before we are done with the article under 
consideration. 

If the writer of the article in question, were at all like the 
Apostle to the Gentiles, he would, at least, show some little 
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regard for truth in his statements. So far is he, however, from 
showing any such thing, that his statements are frequently 
put forth, not only without the least shadow of a foundation in 
truth, but directly and flatly in the face of truth. However 
serious this charge, it is not more serious than true, and may 
be most conclusively established against this great apostle of 
Calvinism. 

‘The easy and merry facility,’ says he, ‘with which this 
author frequently’ deems himself to have refuted President 
Edwards, the actual contempt with which that great man is 
treated, the different appearance of Edwards on the pages of 
the Theodicy, from that which he makes on his own pages, as 
well as the dignity and importance of the matter itself, all 
require us to look closely at the reasonings of the Theodicy 
concerning the will, and the influence of motives over it. The 
giant error of the book lies there. We hope we may be fortu- 
nate enough to give the reader such an insight into it, though 
so sadly cooped up by the limits of a single article, that he may 
afterwards deliberately and thoroughly unravel it for himself. 
In order to do so, we must attend closely to the author's various 
Et PFESSTONS of his own idea, as it occurs on different pages of 
his book, &e. Now, here, how solemnly all this is introduced, 
just as if the writer had some conscience in what he was doing, 
and really intended to point out ‘ the giant error of the Theod- 
icy,’ as set forth ‘in various expressions’ on ‘ different pages of 
the book.” But what, after all, has he actually done? We 
pass by, for the present, the utter falsehood of the statement, 
that President Edwards is treated with contempt on the pages 
of the Theodicy, and come right down to the question of fact. 
What, then, is ‘the great error’ of the Zheodicy, which the 
reviewer has so very carefully and conscientiously gathered from 
‘the various expressions’ of the book? In pretending to lay 
this error before his readers, the reverend gentleman, with a 
solemn air, assures them, that Professor Bledsoe ‘ denies indeed 
that volitions have any efficient cause or antecedent of any 
kind. (p. 524.) Now, in the Theodicy of Professor Bledsoe 
there is not the least sign, or shadow, of any such monstrous 
error, or absurdity. On the contrary, this very error, or absur- 
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dity, is treated in his Zheodicy as an opinion too wild and mon- 
strous to be entertained by any sane mind. Dy imputing it to 
Professor Bledsoe, then, the writer in the Presbyterian Review, 
as we shall presently see, has utterly failed to ‘ attend closely to 
the author’s various expressions of his own idea,’ unless it was 
with a view to outrage them as much as possible by ascribing 
to him diametrically opposite expressions and ideas. 

On page 150 of his Zheodicy, for example, it is clearly and 
explicitly said: ‘ The term cause is very often used to designate 
the condition of a thing, or that without which it could not 
happen or come to pass. Thus we are told by Edwards, that 
he sometimes uses ‘the word cause to signify any antecedent 
of an event, ‘whether it has any influence or not, in the pro- 
duction of such event. If this be the meaning, when it is said 
that motiv. is the cause of volition, the truth of the proposition 
is conceded by the advocates of free-agency. In speaking of 
arguments and motives, Dr. Samuel Clarke says: ‘ Occasions 
indeed they may be, and are, upon which that substance in 
man, wherever the self-meaning principle resides, freely exerts 
its active power.’ Herein, then, there is a perfect agreement 
between the contending parties.’ Thus, it is expressly stated, 
that all agree,-—all the advocates of free-agency and all the 
advocates of necessity,—that motives are the conditions, the 
indispensable prerequisites, to every volition, ‘ or that without 
which it could not happen or come to pass.’ ‘The advocates 
of free-agency,’ it is said, [page 151,] ‘have readily admitted 
that motives are occasional causes of volition. We must look 
out for some other meaaing of the term, then, if we would 
clearly and distinctly fix our mind on the point in controversy, 
Yet, directly in the face of this admission, nay, directly in the 
face of the whole doctrine of the Thcodicy, the reviewer makes 
it deny that volitions have any ‘ antecedent of any kind.’ In 
vain has the author asserted, in more than a hundred places, 
both in his work on the will and in his Zheodicy, that motives 
are always ‘ the grounds and reasons’ of volition, without which 
they ‘could not happen or come to pass.’ The writer before 
us will still impute to him the opposite opinion, as ‘the giant 
error’ of his book. 
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If there is no antecedent to volition, no ground or reason of 
its existence, nothing going or standing before it to help it into 
being; how could it possibly happen or come to pass? Could 
non-entity bring forth? Could a volition just rise out of noth- 
ing, and bring itself into existence ? Did any sane man, indeed, 
ever entertain so wild a notion or belief? President Edwards 
seems to think, at least, that some persons have maintained 
such a notion, such palpable and infinite nonsense; for it is 
seriously combatted by him with all the arms and armour of 
his tremendous logic. This gigantic feat of his, is signalized 
on the pages of the Theodicy. [See from page 142 to 148.] 
He first supposes, with his adversary, that ‘ non-entity is about 

to bring forth;’ and he then proceeds to show, by the most 
irresistible logic, that non-entity cannot really bring forth, or 
produce any thing’ After having quoted a small portion of 
his logie, the Theodicy y proceed, [p. 146]: ‘ Now all these words 
are put together to prove that non-entity cannot bring forth, at 
least such efforts as we see in this world! . . . Surely, if 
anything can equal the fatuity of the hypothesis that non-entity 
can bring forth, or that a thing can produce itself, it is a serious 
attempt to refute it.” Yet, in spite of all this, in profound con- 
tempt of all this and of the truth, the reverend gentleman makes 
the author of the Theodicy assert, that a volition has no ‘ ante- 
cedent of any kind;’ or, in ere words, that without cause, 
condition, or antecedent, it brings itself into existence! In 
vain has the author treated this wild notion, as an absurdity 
too great and too glaring to be embraced by any sane mind; 
for the reverend reviewer will have it, that this very notion is 
the leading idea, and ‘the giant error,’ of his ‘ bad book.” ! 

In a subsequent article by the same writer, which appeared 
in the Southern Preshyterian Review, for April, 1856, the same 
error is imputed to the author of the Zheodicy ; and it is thus 
scouted from the presence of all rational beings. ‘One would 

think, for example,’ says he, ‘that Dr. Chalmers of Scotland, 
had possessed quite as clear and legible a consciousness, and 
vas quite as reliable a reader of the records inscribed by the 
finger of God upon the soul of man, as Professor Bledsoe, or 
any person whom this age has known. And yet it is the only 
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matter about which we remember to have met with any thing 
like indignant contempt in all the theological lectures of that 
great thinker. Very well, what is, then, the sole object of 
‘the indignant contempt’ of that great thinker, ‘ Dr. Chalmers 
of Scotland’? Whatever it may be, it is certainly not a crush- 
ing blow to Professor Bledsoe. Having duly prepared his read- 
ers to witness the utter annihilation of the contemptible pigmy, 
Professor Bledsoe, by the great ‘ Dr. Chalmers of Scotland,’ he 
adds: * When he [ Dr. Chalmers] comes to speak of this theory 
(Lnstitutes, vol. I1., p. 828,) of an act of the will that comes of 
itself unbidden, and without any parcntage whatever in the 
order of successive nature,’ he says, ‘there is the revolt of all 
human sense and human experience against it.” Now, the plain 
truth is, that no man, in his right mind, ever believed that a 
volition ever * comes of itself’ at all; for it evidently comes of 
the mind. ‘If we mean by the cause of volition,’ says the 
Theodicy, (p. 150), ‘that which wills or exerts the volition, 
there is no controversy ; for in this sense the advocates of ne- 
cessity admit that mind is the caus: of volition. According 
to ‘ Professor | 
all; it always comes of mind. Nothing is further from his 


Sledsoe,’ then, volition never comes of itself at 
philosophy, than the notion, that ‘ volition is without any par- 
entage whatercr’; for, as it is everywhere asserted by him, 
volition always has its parentage in mind. Nor does it, aecord- 
ing to § Professor Bledsoe, come * vabidden of itself; for, as 
he everywhere asserts, it comes at the bidding of motive, ¢ with- 
out which it could not happen or come to pass’ at all. ['Theod- 
icy, p. 150.) The tremendous blow of Dr. Chalmers, then, 
does not even touch * Professor Bledsoe’; much less does it 
annihilate him. Ife is still a living man. That terrific blow, 
indeed, blazing with all its ‘indignant contempt,’ falls only 
upon the insane notion, that ‘non-entity may bring forth,’ or 
that volition may, and actually does, ‘come unbidden of itself, 
and without any parentage whatever,’ in the universe of God. 
Professor Bledsoe has never known, and he has never read, of 
any one, by whom such an absurd notion, or wild conceit, has 
been entertained. Ilence, after all, he shrewdly suspects, that 
the overwhelming and crushing indignation of Dr. Chalmers, 
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‘Is only ocean into tempest wrought 

To waft a feather or to drown a fly.’ 
The same fly had long before been demolished by the logic of 
President Edwards; and, after quoting the passage in which 
thisthirteenth labor of the New England Hercules was performed , 
the Theodicy (p, 146) says: ‘We do not intend to comment 
on this passage ; we merely wish to advert to the fact, that it 
is a labored and logical effort to demolish the hypothesis that 
acts of the will do not bring themselves into existence, and to 
show that there must be some antecedent to account for their 
coming into being. We shall only add, “it is true, [as Presi- 
dent Edwards says], that nothing has no choice”; but who ever 
pretended to believe that x#othing puts forth volitions? that 
there is no mind, no motive, no ground or reason of volitions ¢ 
Is it not wonderful that the great metaphysician of New Eng- 
land should thus worry himself and exhaust his powers in grap- 
pling with shadows and combatting dreams, which no sane man 
ever seriously entertained for a moment ¢’ 

Again, our reviewer says, ‘ Professor Aledsoe denies that voli- 
tions and thir antecedents are necessarily connected.’ Now, 
this is not true; for Professor Bledsoe denies this general propo- 
sition in only one sense of the terms, while he admits itin another 
sense. He admits, and has always admitted, that, in one sense 
of the word, volitions and their antecedents are necessarily 
connected. ‘They are necessarily cennected, in this sense, that 
volitions, as the Theodicy expressly declares, could not possibly 
‘happen or even come to pass’, without motives. As a bird 
cannot fly in a vacum, so the presence of air is absolutely and 
indispensibly necessary to enable it to fly. In like manner, as 
the mind can never act, as a rational being, without the pres- 
ence of motive; so an atmosphere of thought and feeling is ab- 
solutely and indispensably necessary to its free moral agency. 
Such precisely, and not otherwise, is the necessary connection 
between volitions and their antecedents, or motives. But the 
atmosphere, which is so necessary to the flight of the bird, does 
not cause, or compel, or necessitate its flight. The bird itself 
flies. In like manner, the antecedents, the motives, the thoughts 

and feelings, (call them what you please), which are so necessary 
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to the mind’s activity, do not efficiently cause, or compel, or ne- 
cessitate its action. The mind itself acts. Otherwise it would 
not be free. If its volitions were efficiently caused, or compelled, 
or necessitated, to come into existence by the action of motive; 
then it would not be free, or accountable for its actions. Now 
all this is most abundantly set forth in the Zheodicy. It is 
there stated, as clearly and distinctly as possible, in what pre- 
cise sense the necessary connection between motive and volition 
is denied, and also in what sense it is admitted. But all this 
is lost upon the learned reviewer. He will not stick to the 

~ point, or issue, presented by the work before him. It suits his 
purpose far better, and is infinitely better adapted to his pecu- 
liar mode of warfare, to launch out into vague generalities, and 
let his tremendous artillery of words scatter and fly in all direc- 
tions. So prodigiously does it scatter, indeed, and so wide does 
it fly of the mark before him, that his friends are in as much 
danger as his opponents. There might, if necessary, be pro- 
duced, from his two articles, a hundred conclusive proofs of the 
truth of this remark. But one or two only will answer all the 
purposes of the present reply to his furious attack. 

Is motive the cause of volition? In the discussion of this 
question, there has been infinite confusion and logomachy aris- 
ing from the ambiguity of the word cause. If any one would 
see his way, and is really in pursuit of truth, he must consider 
the various senses of this word, and make up his mlnd, dis- 
tinctly and definitely, respecting the above question, taken 
according to each sense of the term cavse. Otherwise he will 
lose himself in vague generalities, and beat the air to no pur- 
pose. Hence, desiring to ascertain the exact truth, and to 
separate it from all error, the author of the Zheodicy has been 
at great pains to consider in what senses of the word cause the 
above proposition is true, and in what sense it is false. After 
having completed this analysis of the meanings of the term 
cause, and given his reasons for his decision in each case, the 
author of the Z’heodicy concludes in these words: ‘ Our deci- 
sion (for the correctness of which we appeal to the calm and 
impartial judgment of the reader) is as follows: If the term 


cause be understood in the first or second sense above mention- 
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ed, there is no disagreement between the contending parties ; 
and if it be understood in the third sense, then both parties are 
in error. Now all this is utterly lost on our reviewer. Instead 
of contending for the position, which Dr. B. has really denied, 
he makes him deny those which he has clearly and explicitly 
admitted to be true; and then proceeds to overwhem and 
demolish his man of straw with the indignant scorn and con- 
tempt, not only of himself, but also of the great ‘ Dr. Chalmers 
of Scotland.’ In other words, instead of condescending to 
argue the question in regard to any one precise, or particnlar, 
sense of the term cause ; he throws all its various senses into 
hotch-potch again, and lays around him in all the darkness and 
confusion of an utterly blind logomachy. The very reverend 
reviewer, indeed, like a mad bnill in a china shop, rushes to the 
onset, and dashes around amid the flying fragments of its once 
well arranged wares. 

Take, for example, one specimen of his blind fury. After 
having shown that both parties agree, most perfectly, in regard 
to the above proposition, in two senses of the word cause, the 
Theodicy continues, ‘We must look out for some other mtan- 
ing of the term, then, if we would clearly and distinctly fix our 
minds on the point in controversy. We say that an antecedent 
is the cause of its consequent, when the latter is produced by 
the action of the former. For example, a motion of the body 
is said to be caused by the mind; because it is produced by an 
act of the mind. This seems to be what is meant by an_,‘ effi- 
cient.cause.” It is,no doubt, the most proper sense of the word ; 
and around this it is that the controversy still rages, and has 
for centuries raged,’ (Theodicy, p. 151.) And it has, no doubt, 
raged so long, and with so little satisfaction, just because ‘ the 
real point in controversy ’ has not been sifted out, and distinet- 
ly set apart, from those which are not really in dispute. ‘ Here 
the peecise point in dispute,’ continues the Theodicy, § is clearly 
presented; and let us hear the contending parties, before we 
proceed to decide between them.’ President Edwards is first 
heard. 

‘You are in error,’ says the necessitarian [ President Edwards] 
to his opponents, ‘ in denying that motive, and in affirming that 
12 
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mind, is the efficient cause of volition. For if an act of mind, 
or a volition is caused by the mind, [in this sense,] it must be: 
produced by a preceding act of the mind, and this act must be 
produced by another preceding act of the mind, and so on ad 
infinitum ; which reduces the matter to a plain impossibility,’ 
Now this reasoning of President Edwards is admitted, both in 
the Zheodicy and in Dr. Bledsoe’s work on the Wl, to show 
most conclusively, that mind is not the efficient cause of 
volition. 

The advocate of free-agency is next heard. ‘ The necessita- 
rian,’ says he, ‘contends that “ volition, or an act of the mind,. 
is the effect of motive, and that it is subject to the power and 
action of its cause.” (Edwards’ Inguiry, p. 178.) The advo- 
cate of free-will replies, ‘ If we must suppose an action of mo- 
tive on the mind to account for its act, we must likewise sup- 
pose another action to account for the action of motive; and 
so on ad infinitum. Thus the necessiiarian seems to be fairly 
caught in his own toils, and entrapped by his own definition 
and argument.’ (Theodicy, p. 152.) 

‘Each party has refuted his adversary ; and in the enjoyment 
of his triumph he seems not to have duly reflected on the de 
struction of his own position. Both are in the right, and both 
are in the wrong; but, as we shall hereafter see, not equally so, 
If we adopt the argument of both sides, in so far as it is true, 
we shall come to the conclusion that action must take its rise 
somewhere in the universe without being caused by preceding 
action. And if so, where shall we look for its origin? in that 
which by nature is endowed with active power, or in that Which 
is purely and altogether passive ?’ 

‘We lay it down, then, as an established and fundamenta] 
position, that the mind acts or puts forth its volitions without 
being efficiently caused to do so—without being impelled dy cts 
own prior actian, or by the prior action of anything else. The 
conditions or occasions of volition being supplied, the mind itsel¢ 
acts in view thereof, without being subject to the power or action 
of any cause whatever. All rational beings must, as we have 
seen, either admit this exemption of the mind in willing from 
the power and action of any cause, or else lose themselves im 
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labyrinth of an infinite series of causes. It is this exemption 
which constitutes the freedom of the human mind.’ 

Now all this is lost on our very candid reviewer. The an- 
alysis, the definition, and the reasoning, which are intended to 
disentangle the skein of logomachy respecting the law of cause 
and effect, are all utterly ignored by him. They have brought 
light, a clear and satisfying light, to many readers of the 7’eo- 
dicy ; yet our reviewer does not even condescend to notice 
them. On the contrary, he just seizes upon the conclusion, 
which, without all that goes before and all that follows, must 
appear strange and unsatisfactory to his readers. He tells them 
nothing about the manner in which the conclusion has been 
reached, or the reasoning by which it has been established ; he 
merely holds up the naked conclusion itself, without even the 
author’s explanation of its meaning, and calls upon his readers 
to laugh at it! It is, says he, ‘one of the most deliberate and 
measured declarations of the whole book: but he is careful not 
to let his readers see the analysis, the explanations, and the 
reasoning, by which it is established. He merely gives the 
naked conclusion itself, as follows: ‘ Hence we conclude fhat 


“an act of the mind, or a volition, is not produced by the action 


of either mind or motive, but takes its rise in the world with- 
out any such efficient cause of its existence.’ That is, without 
any such efficient cause, as is explained in the Theodicy; and 
which is there shown to lead to the great absurdity of an infi- 
nite series of causes. The reviewer adds, ‘ This is the proposi- 
tion on which he builds’; but he does not tell on what this 
proposition is built. Knowing that this proposition, if pre- 
sented without the author’s careful explanation, and without 
all that goes before and all that follows it, would not appear 
reasonable to his readers, he took the most sure method to 
earry his point, and to shout victory with success. Doos not 
every body know that volition has an effctent cause? True. 
In some sense of the words ; but not in the author’s sense. This 
sense is not given to his readers. On the contrary, instead of 
giving the author’s sense of his own words, the reviewer puts 
his own nonsense upon them; and then raves over them, and 
excites ‘ the indignant contempt’ of his readers, to his heart’s 
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content. But this is to bring the great question down from the 
high court of reason, and submit it to the low tribunal of ignor- 
ance, and prejudice, and passion. The reviewer is welcome to 
all the applause he may gain by such means. As he will have 
Calvinists for his hearers; so he will, no doubt, gain applause 
as a great champion of Calvinism. But, in the end, such a 
course will reflect as little honor on himself, as on his sect. 

We have now seen, that the 7’Aeodicy aftirms, as clearly and 
emphatically as language can possibly affirm, the doctrine that 
motives are ‘ the antecedents of volitions,’ are ‘ the grounds and 
reasons ’ of their existence, without which they ‘ could not hap- 
pen or come to pass.” We liave also seen, that it repudiates, 
with equal clearness and decision, the wild notion, that Volition 
ever ‘ produces itself, or ‘ comes of itself unbidden, and without 
any parentage,’ into the universe of God. Yet, in -pite of all 
this, the reviewer makes it deny the first, and afirm the last, 
of the above proposition. By the same method, any book may 
be made to teach any doctrine, even the most wildly absurd doc- 
trines directly in the face of its most distinct and unequivocal 
utterances. Having done this with the Zheodicy, only see how 
the reverend reviewer rants and raves over its: monstrous absur- 
dities! Beginning with the declaration, ‘ We aftirm that the 
free moral agency above described, is the moral agency of a 
rrad-house, and of no other place, or world, that we know any 
thing of, that ever did, or can exist ;’ (p. 524) he goes on rant- 
mg and raving for several pages. ‘No dramatist ever did, 
says he, ‘or ever will, indite either tragedy or comedy, to give 
eorrect views of human nature, out of a Lunatic Asylum, on 
the principles of moral agency on which the Zheedicy is built 
(p. 525). Thus, again, the roar of his raving winds up with 
the charge of atheism: ‘Eve was only acting in accordance 
with the laws of her nature, in eating the forbidden fruit. In 
giving her a command not to eat, and threatening her with 
death if she should eat, God did not employ means which had 
« controlling power over her. The volition to eat “took tts 
pise in the world without any controlling pour pr within or with- 
out.” According to Professor Bledsoe, the “ rise in the world ” 
of that volition was an entirely legitimate and natural phe- 
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nomenon. It was in perfect accordance with the laws of Eve’s 
ereated nature, and was, of course, perfectly innocent! Ac- 
cording to this theory, there seems to be no such thing as moral 
agency connected with volition ; for volitions take their “ rise 
in the world” independently of considerations of right and 
wrong. They are, indeed, but the productions of blind, un- 
thinking, undetermining chance! Threats of death, and pro- 
mises of life, can have no controlling power over them! Mount 
Sinai and Mount Calvary are both swept off from the face o1 
the earth, and nothing is left but volitions “ taking their rise in 
the world without any controlling power either within or with- 
out.” *What progress has this writer made in escaping from 
atheism ¢’ 

Now, according to the philosophy of the Theodicy, the mind 
of Eve was the controlling power in the case of her disobedi- 
ence. In the opinion of the said writer, however, God is the 
only controlling power in the universe, and he is, consequently, 
highly indignant at the doctrine, that this ‘command not to 
eat,’ with the awful threat of death in ease of disobedience, had 
not ‘a controlling power over her.’ Now, with all due respect 
for the theological faculty of Columbia, South Carolina, we 
think that the command and threat of God did not have a con- 
trolling power over her ; for the simple reason that they did not 
control her. Is it not a fuct, that her own mind did, in con- 
tempt of the command and threat of God, pluck the forbidden 
fruit, and bring death into the world? If so, then may we not 
be allowed to believe this fwc?, rather than the ridiculous asser- 
tion of the Southern Presbyterian Review, that God did ‘ em- 
ploy means which had a controlling power over her.’ We as- 
sert the contrary, that they ‘had [not] a controlling power over 
her’; for the sole, simple, all-suflicient reason, that they did not 
control her. 1s it inconsistent with the divine glory, is it athe- 
ism, to look a simple fact in the face, and call it a fact? If so, 
then the author of the 7heodicy fears that he shall never make 
the least progress ‘in escaping from atheism,’ until he concludes 
to renounce his reason, and, flying from all the glorious lights 
of heaven and earth, hides himself in the gloomy cells of Cal- 
Vinism. 
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If we may believe our reviewer, Professor Bledsoe holds, that 
‘the volition to eat “ took its rise in the world without any con- 
trolling power within or without”. The words are underscored 
by him; and, being admirably adapted to suit his purpose, he 
repeatedly harps upon them, and holds them up to the scorn and 
contempt of his readers. These readers may, perhaps, be a lit- 
tle surprised to learn the fact, that they are not the words of 
Professor Bledsoe at all. They can no where be found in his 
Theodicy. They are, on the contrary, a gross perversion of 
both the language and the meaning of that book. Now, in 
order to establish this very heavy charge, it is only necessary to 
look at what Ae makes Professor Bledsoe say, and then at what 
Professor Bledsoe says for himself. Me makes Professor Bled- 
soe say, then, that ‘the volition to eat’, ‘took tts rise in the 
rorld without any controlling power within or without” Or, 
in other words, that, in regard to volitions, there is no control- 
ling power in the universe. ‘ According to this theory,’ says 
he, ‘ volitions take their “rise in the world” independently of 
considerations of right and wrong. They are, indeed, but the 
productions of blind, unthinking, undetermining chance. 
Mount Sinai and Mount Calvery are both swept off from the 
face of the earth, and nothing is left but volitions “ taking their 
rise in the world without any controlling power within or with- 
out.”’ This, of course, is atheism. God is dethroned. All 
he terrors of hell, are blotted 
out; and nothing is left in the wide universe but a wild wilder- 


the glories of heaven, and all t 


ness of volitions proceeding from the bosom of a ‘ blind, un- 
thinking, undetermining chance.’ O, how awful! Surely, this 
vile atheist, Professor Bledsoe, should be put in the ‘ mad- 
house,’ or the ‘ lunatic asyluin’, for which alone his philosophy 
is fit! But, before so severe a sentence is pronounced against 
him, let us look at what he has himself said, and see how a 
few plain words will put down this ranting, raving, reviling 
Calvinist. : 

‘The mind is free,’ says the Z/ecodicy, ‘ because it possesses a 
power of acting, over which there is no controlling power, 
either with or without itself.’ (p. 156.) Now, in the sentence, 
irom which the reviewer takes only as much as suits his pur- 
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pose, it is not said, that volition is ‘without any controlling 
power within or without.” On the contrary, it expressly asserts, 
in the part carefully kept out of view by him, that the mnd 
has ‘a power of acting’; and, according to the uniform and 
invariable doctrine of the 7’heodicy, this power is, in regard to 
volitions, the controlling power. All free acts, or volitions, 
proceed from this controlling power of the mind; and hence to 
represent the Z'heodicy as atfirming, that volitions take their 
rise ‘without any controlling power’, is a gross perversion of 
both the express language and the meaning of the book in 
question. 

It only denies, that over this ‘ coutrolling power of the mind’, 
from which volitions proceeds, there is a controlling power, by 
whose acts its own acts are necessarily caused. If we suppose, 
or admit, the existence of such a controlling power within over 
the controlling power of the mind; then, as President Ed- 
wards has clearly shown, there is no escape from the great 
absurdity of an infinite series of causes. This argument of 
President Edwards is set forth in the words, which immediately 
precede those quoted by the reviewer, and which he must have 
found it very convenient to omit. These omitted words are as 
follows: ‘One of the notions to which the cause of necessity 
owes much of its strength, is a false conception of liberty, as 
consisting “a power over the determinations of the will”. Hence 
it is said that this power over the will can do nothing, can 
cause no determination, except by acting to produce it. But 
according to this notion of liberty, this causative act cannot be, 
unless it be also caused by a preceding act ; and so on ad injfi- 
nitum. Such is one of the favorite arguments of the necessi- 
tarian.’ Such is, indeed, precisely the ‘argument of President 
Edwards in his work on the will. Then follow the words 
quoted by the reviewer. 

Admitting the force of the above argument of Edwards, the 
author of the Vheodicy rejected the ‘false éonception,’ and re- 
fused to use the language above specified, of a power of the mind 
over its power, or will. He still regarded it, however, as infi- 
nitely, absurd to consider ‘ volitions’ as ‘ taking their rise in the 
world without any controlling power either within or without ;’ 
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for, in fact, they do always arise from the controlling power of 
the mind itself, which, in view of motives as the grounds and 
reasons of its acts are freely put forth; except, as Aristotle has 
declared, after the mind has enslaved itself by the formation of 
bad habits. 

Now, as we have already seen, the argument of Edwards applies 
to his own scheme, as well as to that of his opponents. For, if we 
must suppose the action of motive to account for the action of 
mind, then must we also suppose the preceding action of some- 
thing to account for the action of motive; and so onad infinitum. 
Thus, having accepted the argument of Edwards in its application 
to the doctrine, or at least to the language, of Clarke, and Reid, and 
Steuart, and Coleridge; the very presumptuous author of the 
Theodicy saw no very great harm in applying it to Edwards’ own 
scheme. He found the logic of Edwards, indeed, much better than 
its author had imagined; for it was, in reality, a two-edged sword, 
which cut both ways, instead of one only. If, then, it be the 
great heresy, nay, the atheism, of the 7heodicy, that it came, 
finally, to rest in the simple conclusion, in the apparently clear 
and incontestable fact, that volition does take its rise somewhere 
in the universe of mind, without any controlling power over the 
mind’s power of action; the sin of such awful apostacy must be 
laid on the logic of President Edwards. Our reviewer has, it 
is true, been pleased to ignore the logic of President Edwards, 
as well as of Professor Bledsoe. But it is here brought forth, 
and held up, as a protecting shield, between the poor professor 
of mathematics, and the divine wrath of the theological faculty 
of Columbia, South Carolina. This branch of our subject is, for 
the present, and perhaps forever, dismissed. 

The author of the Z’heodicy is not only an ‘atheist’; he is 
also a‘ Pelagian’. That is to say, the vile heretic denies the 

influence of the Divine Spirit within the heart and mind. ‘ He 
| | seems,’ says the reviewer, ‘ heartily to adopt that peculiar mode 

| 

| 





of mental philosophy, as to the nature of moral agents, which 
- removes the human soul from under Divine influence, &e. (p. 
519.) Again, he says, ‘ The Book is equally explicit in denying 
the efficacy of the other mode of influence over the human soul, 
| usually ascribed to God, that is, the influence of the Divine 
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Spirit within the heart.’ (p. 519.) Now, all that is necessary to 
dispose of these accusations is, simply to produce a few extracts 
from that chapter of ‘the book’ which treats of the Divine in- 
fluence; and then just laugh all such Calvinistic calumnies to 
scorn. 

Take, for example, the following extract: ‘ Nothing is more 
wonderful to my mind, than that Pelagius should have such 
followers as Reimarus ae Lessing, not to mention hundreds of 
others, who deny the possibility of a divine influence, because 
it seems to them to conflict with the intellectual and moral 
nature of man. ‘To assert, as these philosophers do, that the 
power of God cannot act upon the human mind without in- 
fringing upon its freedom, betrays, as we venture to affirm, a 
profound and astonishing ignorance of the whole doctrine of 
free-agency.” (Theodicy, p. 173.) Now, directly in the face 
of this most explicit and emphatic repudiation of the doctrine 
of Pelagius, the writer before us, is pleased to ascribe it to the 
author of the 7’heodicy. Ve is, if we may believe this writer, 
‘a Pelagian’, who denies the influence of the Spirit of God! 
Nothing could, indeed, be a more direct, or a more shameless, 
violation of truth. In default of sound pleas for Calvinism, 
this unscrupulous writer pelts his opponent with odious epi- 
thets; a mode of warfare adopted by those only whose malig- 
nant passions are as strong as their regard for truth is weak. 
What care such writers for the contempt of mankind, if they 
may only gain the applause of a sect ¢ 

Again, on page 174 of the Vheodicy, it is said: ‘As every 
state of the intelligence is necessitated, soGod may act on this 


’ 


department of our mortal frame without infringing upon the 
nature of man in the slightest possible degree. As the law of 
necessity is the law of the intelligence, so God may absolutely 
necessitate its states, by the presentation of truth, or by his 
direct and irresistible agency in connexion with the truth, 
without doing violence to the laws of our intellectual and mo- 
ral nature. Nay, in so acting, he proceeds in perfect conformi- 
ty with those laws. Hence, no matter how deep a human soul 
may be sunk in ignorance and stupidity, God may flash the 
light of truth into it, in perfect accordance with the laws of its 
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nature. And, as has been well said, “ The first effect of the 
divine power in the new, as in the old creation, is light.”’ If 
our reviewer had happened to know, that these words were 
quoted from a celebrated Calvinistie divine, he would not, per- 
haps, have had the unblushing hardihood to look them in the , 
face, and ery—heresy! a denial of ‘ the divine influence’ 
vile Pelagian heresy! 

jut the Vheodicy, (p. 174), continues: ‘This is not all. 
Every state of the sensibility is a passive impression, a necessi- 
tated phenomenon of the human mind. No matter what fact, 
or what truth, may be present to the mind, either by its own 


» and 


voluntary attention or by the agency of God, or by the codper- 
ation of both, the impression it makes upon the sensibility is 
beyond the control of the will, except by refusing to give the 
attention of the mind to it. Hence, although truth may be 
vividly impressed on the intelligence, although the glories of 
heaven and terrors of hell may be made to shine into it, yet 
the sensibility may remain unaffected by them. Jt may be 
dead. Wence, God may act upon this, may cause it to melt 
with sorrow or to glow with love, without doing violence to any 
law of our moral nature. There is no difficulty, then, in con- 
ceiving that the second effect of the divine power in the new 
creation is “a new heart”.’ Yet does our reviewer, in pro- 
found contempt of truth, look this passage in the face, and 
assert, that the Z’Azodicy denies the influence of God on the 
heart of man! Though it asserts, in as strong language as pos- 
sible, that God ‘ creates a new heart’ within us; yet he de- 
clares, that it denies His influence upon the heart! He does 
not condescend to pervert or misrepresent the language of the 
book ; he simply puts into the author’s mouth words and sen- 
timents which are utterly and emphatically repudiated by him! 
How could he dare to venture on such dishonest tricks? Did 
he suppose that they would escape detection ; because his very 
pious readers would never look into so vile a book as the Z'he- 
odicy? Or if, in spite of his abuse, they should venture to 
read the book for themselves, they would at least tolerate, if 
not applaud, his pious frauds, on the principle that the end 
sanctifies the means? Is the contempt of mankind nothing to 
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him, if he may only gain the applause of his sect, and stand 
forth as one of the anointed champions of Calvinisin ? 

Such writers are never satisfied, unless you will cause the 
omnipotence of God to annihilate the freedom of the human 
will. You may assert the influence of the Divine Spirit to il- 
luminate the reason, and to renovate the affections or ‘ create a 
new heart’; but still you are a vile heretic, unless you will also 
make it force the will, and convert the universe of mind into a 
mere machine. God may give a perfect moral law, and also 
the power to obey; and yet this is nothing, unless he gives, at 
the same time, the obedience itself. He may pour the light of 
divine truth into the reason, or renovate the affections and 
‘create a new heart’; but this—all this—is nothing, unless you 
will also admit, that he absolutely necessitates the will. But 
this is the very doctrine, the monstrous error, which it is the 
object of the Zheodicy to refute, so as to vindicate the infinite 
glory of God against the horrible aspersions of his mistaken 
friends, as well as of his malignant enemies. 

That vindication was no short or easy task. It was the result 
of twenty years reading and close reflection. It occupies all 
the chapters of both parts of the Zheodicy ; which was writ- 
ten over, from beginning to end, no less than five times with 
the author’s own hand, and condensed as much as possible. 
Yet has our most infallible and omnipotent critic, set forth the 
whole of this vindication in one short sentence! Great man! 
Wonderful genius! Surely, he could easily put the ocean in 
an egg-shell, or construct a palace with a single pebble! Let 
us see, then, how the poor ZAcodicy is made to hide its dimin- 
ished head in a single sentence. ‘ The solution,’ says our critic, 
‘which Professor Bledsoe brings is this: ‘“ On the supposition 
of such a world, God did not permit sin at all; it could not 
have been permitted.”’ Now these words, taken by them- 
selves, is a worse representation of the Zheodicy, than a single 
brick would be of a house ; for, so taken and considered, they 
suggest a false sense to the reader. They not only fail to exhi- 
bit the dimensions of the work; they utterly falsify the real 
sense of its fundamental principie. Let us glance, then, at 
Protessor Bledsoe’s solution of the great problem of evil, as it 
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is in his own work, and not as it is diminished and distorted in 
the Southern Presbyterian Review. 

‘The opinion of Necessity,’ says Bishop Butler, (Analogy, 
chap. vi.,) ‘seems to be the very basis on which infidelity 
grounds itself.’ It is, also, the very foundation on which Cal- 
vinism grounds itself, and erects its gloomy edifice of cloud- 
capt metaphysics. It was impossible for even an Edwards, or 
a Leibnitz, to refute the Atheist, and vindicate the glory of 
God, because they occupied the same ground with him, or 
maintained the same great fundamental falsehood. Hence, in 
order to vindicate the glory of God, Professor Bledsoe found 
it necessary, in the first place, to demolish this common ground 
of atheism and Calvinism, and the metaphysical tower of Babel 
thereon erected by the joint labors of the mistaken friends and 
the malignant foes of God. To this preliminary portion of his 
work, no less than four long and elaborate chapters are devoted. 

In the first of these chapters, it is clearly shown, unless many 
readers of the 7’Aeodicy are greatly mistaken, that ‘ the scheme 
of Necessity denies that man is responsible for the existence of 
sin.” In the same chapter, it is also shown, that the attempts 
of Calvin and Luther, as well as of Hobbes and Collins, of all 
atheizing Calvinists, as well as of all calvinizing Atheists, are 
absolute, total, and ignominious failures. In the second chap- 
ter, it is demonstrated, at least to the perpect satisfaction of 
many of its readers, that ‘the scheme of Necessity makes God 
the author of sin.’ It is also shown therein, that ‘ the attempts 
of Calvin and other reformers’, as well as of Leibnitz, and Ed- 
wards, and Chalmers, to rebut this impious consequence of their 
favorite scheme of Necessity, are utter failures,—are merely 
sophistical devices to hide the horrible features of the dogma of 
Necessity. It is then shown, in the third chapter, that ‘ the 
scheme of Necessity denies the reality of moral distinctions ;’ 
and that all the attempts of all the great advocates of that 
scheme, and especially the great attempt of President Edwards, 
to reconcile it with the reality of such distinction, are total 
failures. Thus, by a three-fold veductio ad absurdum, is it 
shown, that the scheme of Necessity is false. But this argu- 
ment, it is evident, is addressed to those only whose sense of 
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sin and of God, would indignantly reject the scheme of Neces- 
sity on account of its consequences. Hence, in order to com- 
plete the argument, and effect the entire destruction of the 
scheme of Necessity, it was incumbent on the author of the 
Theodicy to show, that it is inherently false, that it is as un- 
tenable in itself as it is horrible in its consequences. 

Accordingly, this is undertaken in the fourth chapter of the 
Theodicy ; in which, in seven several sections, it is shown,— 
that ‘the scheme of Necessity is based on a false psychology ’ 
that it ‘is directed against a false issue’; that it ‘is supported 
by false logic’; that it ‘is fortified by false conceptions’; that 
it ‘is recommended by false analogies’; that it ‘is rendered 
plausible by a false phraseology ’ ; and, finally, that it ‘ originates 
in a false method, and terminates in a false religion.’ Having 
established these seven propositions, the fourth chapter concludes 
as follows: 

‘These are some of the hidden mysteries of the scheme of 
Necessity ; which, having been discussed and exposed, we do not 
hesitate to pronounce it a grand imposition on the reason of 
mankind. <As such, we set aside this stupendous sophism, [big 
with so many sophisms, ] whose dark shadow has so long rested on 
the beauty of the world, obscuring the intrinsic glory of the ir- 
finite goodness therein displayed. We put away and repudiate 
this vast assemblage of errors, which has so sadly perplexed our 
mental vision, and so frightfully distorted the real proportions 
of the world, as to lead philosophers, such as Kant and others, 
to pronounce a Theodicy impossible. We put them aside ut- 
terly,in order that we may proceed to vindicate the glory of Goc, 
as manifested in the constitution and government of the moral 
world.’ 

Now, why does the Southern Presbyterian Review neglect 
to notice’ these four long and elaborate chapters of the work it 
pretends to examine and review? They contain the substance 
of Professor Bledsoe’s solution; and yet his solution is set be- 
fore the readers of the Aeview in question, without the least 
allusion to them! The patient and the pains-taking analysis 

is wholly overlooked, the careful and the conscientious argu- 
ment is treated with silent contempt; and the conclusion to 
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which they conduct the mind is severed from all that precedes 
and supports it, and nakedly held up as ‘Professor Bledsoe’s 
solution.’ Is there no difference, then, between the solution ot 
a problem and its bare enunciation? Or between a thesis, ora 
theorem, and its demonstration ? * The solution which Professor 
Bledsoe brings,’ says the reviewer, ‘is this: “ On the supposi- 
tion of such a world, (2. ¢. of a moral world or system,) God did 
not permit sin at all; it could not have been prevented.” ’ 
Now this is not Professor Bledsoe’s ‘solution’: it is merely his 
thesis. It is not his demonstration ; it is merely the propcesition 
to be demonstrated. His solution, or demonstration, no where 
appears, in the very candid Meview in question. ‘This very 
prudent critic is, on the contrary, careful not to afford his read- 
ers a glimpse, however faint or feeble, of the ‘solution’ which 
he effects to treat with so much contempt. Utterly ignoring 
that solution, he merely exhibits the conclusion at which it ar- 
rives; just as if, while it holds up every thing else, it is itself’ wp- 
held by nothing. Nor is this all. The naked conclusion is not 
only severed from all that precedes and supports it, but it is 
also most imperfectly represeated by the reviewer. If he wished 
to represent Professor Bledsoe fairly, why did he make him say, 
that ‘ God does not permit sin at all’; that ‘it could not have 
been prevented’ by Him. This is only one-half of ‘ Professor 
Bledsoe’s’ statement of his thesis, or doctrine; and this half- 
statement, taken by itself, is admirably adapted to shock the 
mind of every pious reader, and prejudice him against the 
Theodicy. UWence, it is the never-tailing resource of all the 
small critics, who have attacked that ‘ Vindication of the Divine 
Glory.’ If, indeed, the author of that work was solicitous about 
any thing, it was not to shock the pious mind by any statement, 
which might even seem to limit the omnipotence of God. This 
may, however, be very easily done, by skilfully selected and 
partial extracts from his work; as the Southern Presbyterian 
Review has most abundantly proved. The bare statement, for 
example, that ‘God cannot prevent sin’, and therefore does not 
‘permit it’, is a flagrant instance of this method of gross mis- 
representation by the skilful use of partial extracts. We would 
ask the reader, then, to consider this statement as it stands, not 
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in the pages of the theological adversaries of the Zheedicy, but 
in those of the work itself. We would ask him, before proceed- 
ing, under the guidance of Presbyterian reviews and papers, to 
condemn the work, to examine the chapters in which its founda- 
tions are laid, and then read, with calm and judicial fairness, 
the chapter of twenty-nine pages in which the conclusion is 
drawn. If he will only do this, he will find, that this conelu- 
sions, stated in a single line, is not the cilia which the 7Ae- 
odicy brings to the great problem of evil. He will find, on the 
contrary, that it is no more like that solution, than a little 
crooked straw is like a bird’s nest. 

After reviewing, in the chapter last referred to, four several 
solutions of the problem of evil, the Z’heodicy proceeds to lay 
down the conclusion of its own solution. It is, indeed, impos- 
sible, to do more than partial justice to this conclusion, without 
giving the whole chapter. The following extracts will, how- 
ever, be amply sufticient to show how very partial, imperfect, 
and unjust, is the representation of the Southern Presbyterian 
Review. 

‘Supposing God to possess perfect holiness,’ (p. 192,) ‘he 
would certainly prevent all moral evil, says the atheist, unless 
his power were limited. This inference is drawn from a false 
premiss ; namely, that if God is omnipotent, he could easily 
prevent moral evil, and cause virtue to exist without any mix- 
ture of vice. This assumption has been incautiously conceded 
to the atheist by his opponent, and hence his argument has not 
been clearly and fully refuted. To refute this argument with 
perfect clearness, it is necessary to show two things: first, that 
it is no limitation of the Divine omnipotence to say that it can- 
not work contradictions ; and, secondly, that if God should 
cause virtue to exist in the eaed of a moral agent, he could 
work a éontradiction. We shall endeavor to evince these two 
things, in order to refute the grand sophism of the atheist, and 
lay asolid foundation for a genuine scheme of optimism, against 
which no valid objection can be urged.’ Having shown these 
two things, which it is much easier for a critic to ignore than 
to refute, the author then draws the following conclusion : ‘ The 
argument of the atheist assumes, as we have seen, that a Being 
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of infinite power could easily prevent sin, and cause holiness to 
exist. [That is, could easily prevent all sin, and necessarily , 
cause holiness to exist everywhere in its place.] It assumes 
that it is possible, that it implies no contradiction, to create an 
intelligent moral agent, and place it beyond all liability to sin. 

Sut this is a mistake. Almighty-Power itself, we may say with 
the most profound reverence, cannot create such a being, and 
place it beyond the possibility of sinning. If it could not sin, 
there would be no merit, no virtue, in its obedience. That is 
to say, it would not be a moral agent at all, but a machine 
merely. The power to do wrong, as well as to do right, is in- 
eluded in the very idea of a moral and accountable agent, and 
uo such agent can possibly exist without being invested with 
such a power. To suppose an agent to be created, and placed 
beyond all liability to sin, is to suppose it to be what it is, and 
not what it is, at one and the same time; it is to suppose a 
creature to be endowed with the power to do wrong, and yet 
destitute of such a power; which is a plain contradiction. 
Tfence, omnipotence cannot create such a being, and deny to 
it a power to do evil, or secure it against the possibility of 
sinning. 

‘We may, with the atheist, conceive of a universe of such 
beings, if we please, and we may suppose them to be at all 
times prevented from sinning by the omnipotent and irresisti- 
ble energy of the Divine Being ; and having imagined all this, 
we may be infinitely better pleased with this ideal creation of 
our own, than with that which God has called into actual exist- 
ence around us. But then we should only prefer the absurd 
and contradictory model ot a universe engendered in our own 
weak brains to that which infinite wisdom, and power, and 
woodness, have actually projected into being. Such a universe, 
if freed from contradictions, might be also free from evil, nay, 
from the very possibility of evil; but only on condition that it 
should at the same time be free from the very possibility of 
good. It admits into its dominions moral and accountable 
creatures, capable of knowing and serving God, and of drink- 
ing at the purest fountain of uncreated bliss, only by being 
involved in irreconcileable contradiction. It may appear more 
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ifested in the world, because it is not filled with moral agents 
which are not moral agents, and with glorious realities that are- 
mere empty shadows! 

‘If the above remarks be just, then the great question, why 
has God permitted sin, which has exercised the ingenuity of 
man in all ages, is a most idle and insignificant inquiry. The 
only real question is, why he created such beings as men at all; 
and not why he created them, and then permitted them to sin. 
The first question is easily answered. The second, though often 
propounded, seems te be a most unmeaning question. It is 
unmeaning, because it seeks to ascertain the reason why God 
has permitted a thing, which, in reality, he has not permitted 
at all. Having created a world of moral agents, that is, a 
world endowed with a power to sin, it was impossible for him, 
to prevent sin, so long as they retained this power, or, in other 
words, so long as they continued to exist as moral agents. A 
universe of such agents given, its liability to sin is not a mat- 
ter for the will of God to permit; this is a necessary conse- 
quence from the nature of moral agents. He could no more 
deny peccability to such creatures than he could deny the pro- 
perties of the circle to a circle; and, if he could not prevent 
such a thing, it is*surely very absurd to ask why he permit- 
ted it. 

‘On the supposition of such a world, God did not permit sir 
at all; it could not have been prevented. It would be consid- 
ered a very absurd inquiry, if we should ask, why God permit- 
ted two and two to be equal to four, or why he permitted the 
three angles of a triangle to be equal to two right angles. But 
all such questions, however idle and absurd, are not more so 
than the great inquiry respecting the permission of moral evil. 
If this does not so appear to our minds, it is because we have 
not sufficiently reflected on the great truth, that a necessary 
virtue is a contradiction in terms, an inherent and utter impos- 
sibility. The full possession of this truth will show us, that 
the cause of theism has been encumbered with great difficul- 
ties, because its advocates have endeavored to explain the rea- 
son why God has permitted a thing, which, in point of fact, he 
has not permitted. Having attempted to explain a fact which 
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has no existence, it is no wonder that they should have involv- 
ed themselves in cloitids and darkness. Let us cease, then, to 
seek the reason of that which is not, in order that we behold 
the glory of that which és.’ 

Now, this extract is long; but less would not have given 
a tolerable view of the great leading idea, or principle, of the 
Theodicy. According to that work, the world had not ‘ suffi- 
ciently reflected on the great truth, that a necessary holiness is 
a contradiction in terms, an inherent and utter impossibility ’; 
and had, consequently, remained in clouds and darkness respect- 
ing the existence of evil. It is, indeed, the avowed object of 
that work, to bring this great truth to light, and thereby dispel 
the clouds and darkness respecting the origin and existence of 
evil. Yet all this is overiooked by the very candid critic under 
consideration. Omitting to notice all that precedes, and all 
that follows, the great truth in question, though it was all writ- 
ten to elucidate and establish that great truth, and apply it to 
the problem of evil; he merely exhibits the conclusion, which 
is drawn from that great unseen truth, and calls it ‘ Professor 
Bledsoe’s solution’! That is to say, without notice or mention 
of the theorem, or its demonstration, he exhibits merely the 
corollary which flows from it, and then laughs that naked and 
unsupported corollary to scorn! Easy victory! Marvellous 
triumph! How many critics, in precisely the same way, have 
demolished the doctrine of Copernicus! Seeing only the con- 
clusion at what he had arrived, and knowing nothing of the 
demonstration from which it flowed ; they langhed to scorn the 
strange idea, that the sun is the fixed centre around which the 
earth and all the other planets revolve. They could laugh, all 
the more easily and heartily, at the apparently absurd conclu- 
sion, because they knew nothing of the demonstration on which 
it rested. The grandest scheme of thought, indeed, that was 
ever reared by the patient labor of years, may be easily mis- 
represented and ridiculed, in a minute, by the most thoughtless 
and flippant of sophists. ~ 

It is certainly easy to misrepresent and ridicule A Zheodicy, 
if we may judge from the habit of its Calvinistic adversaries. 
3ut who, or where, is the adversary, by whom its foundations 
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known, and, if possible, its enen 
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asserted, that the 7hecodicy denies ‘the influence of the Spirit 
on the mind and heart of man.’ So far, however, is this asser 
tion from the truth, that the Theodicy, quoting the words of a 
distinguished Calvinist divine, 1 nizes and affirms the reality 
of such an influence of the Spirit. ‘No matter. it asserts. 
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first of the Greek philosophers by whom the sublime idea of a 
God was truly conceived and set forth; he was reviled and de- 
nounged as an atheist by his benighted and bigoted contempor- 
aries. In like manner, Ralph Cudworth, who, in the cause of 
God, exhausted all the resources of a vast eruditon and exerted 
all the powers of an unsurpassed genius, was, nevertheless, re- 
viled and caluminated as an atheist in disguise. Disgusted by 
the credence which was given to this calumny, in consequence 
of the never ceasing activity of his enemies, he abandoned his 
labors in despair, and left his Zntellectual System of the Uni- 
verse an unfinished, but still a magnificent, monument of his 
zeal in the cause of God. Ilis genius was sublime, and his 
design pure; but, unfortunately, his will was too weak to with- 
stand the storm of vituperation and abuse, by which his good 
name was assailed. His great work, however, has survived the 
attacks of his enemies; and stands, at this moment, a noble 
monument to the wisdom and glory of God, as well as to the 
wickedness and folly of man. In like manner, (if we may be 
permitted to compare small things with great,) A Theodicy 
has likewise, survived the vituperation and abuse of its enemies, 
and, having passed through many editions, has crossed the great 
seas, and found its way into foreign lands. Having answered 
his arguments, and exposed his false statements, we shall not 
bestow one word on the scurrility and abuse of our reviewer, 
or of any other metaphysician and theologian of the same 
school of divines. We shall, on the contrary, henceforth sub- 
mit, as we have heretofore submitted, our work to the verdict 
of time, and the judgment of the learned world. We can now 
do so with the greater confilence; sinze, in spite of all the 
charges of ‘ignorance’, and ‘ presumption’, and ‘ Pelagian- 
asm’, and ‘atheism’, which have been heaped on our head, the 
learned world, on both sides of the Atlantic, has recognized 
our right to meet and contest, in an open and fair field, the 
arguments and opinions of Augustine, and Calvin, and Leib- 
nitz, and Edwards. If, in the face of such fearful and over- 
whelming odds, we have been enabled to maintain our ground, 
even for a moment; this has been only because the truth and 
the providence of God are beneath our feet, and around our 
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We shall, in conclusion, notice the charge that the Zheodicy 
treats President Edwards with contempt. Thisis a very heavy 
charge; for nothing more clearly betrays a low, mean, and shal- 
low nature, than a want of respect for the great and the good. 
What should we say, then, of the man, who not only fails in 
respect, but cherishes a positive contempt, for President Ed- 
wards ; whose exalted genius and piety are universally acknowl- 
edged among men? This charge, however, rests on the bare 
assertion of the reviewer ; who offers not one word of proof in 
its favor. If, indeed, he had ransacked the pages of the Theod- 
cy from beginning to end, he could not have found one scintilla 
of evidence in support of such a calumny. We defy him, or 
any other man, to produce a single word from the Theodicy, 
which shows the least want of respect for President Edwards. 
The reviewer speaks repeatedly, indeed, of the easy facility 
with which the author of that work ‘ whistles such old fogies 
as Augustine and Edwards down the wind.’ But where is 
the proof? We do not ask the reviewer, or any other man, to 
show any respect for the author of A Theodicy. We only ask 
him to show a little respect for what is infinitely greater than 
Augustine, or Edwards, or any other man; namely, for the 
Truth. 

No man is required, by the laws of logic, to disprove a nega- 
tive. We might, then, simply meet the assertion of the reviewer 
before us with a counter assertion, and so dismiss him from our 
further consideration. But we are glad to have an occasion to 
signalize, from the pages of the Zheodicy, the profound vener- 
ation of its'author for President Edwards. It has been, says 
he, ( Theodicy, p. 26), ‘a constant delight to him to read the 
great master-pieces of reasoning which Calvinism had furnished 
for the instruction and admiration of mankind.’ By this 
he meant, above all others, as his whole work shows, the writ- 
ings of President Edwards. Indeed, he immediately adds: 
‘ By this means he came to believe that the scheme of the Ar- 

menians could not be maintained, and his faith in it was grad- 
ually undermined. But although he thus submitted his mind 
“to the dominion of Calvinism, as advocated by Edwards, and 
earnestly espoused it, with some exceptions ; he never felt that 
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profound, internal satisfaction of the truth of the system, after 
which his rational nature continually longed, and which it 
struggled to realize.” Now from this passage, as well as from 
others in the 7heodicy, it appears that its author, showed his 
profound respect for,President Edwards, by the devout, patient, 
and protracted study of his works, and not by merely talking 
‘norantly and flippantly as our reviewer has 
done. The whole VAzodicy, in fact, from beginning to end, 
iat its author regarded President Edwards as among 
‘eatest of all the great champions of Calvinism, who 
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‘oain, on page 98, the Theodicy quotes with approbation 
and pleasure, the eloquent eulogy of Sir James Mackintosh on 
the character, genius, and piety of President Edwards. ‘Thi 
remarkable man’, says he, as there quoted, ‘The metaphysician 
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warfare, so low and mean, to the small champions of error; 
who, unable to meet the arguments of their opponents, malign 
their characters and impugn their motives. If what they lack 
in reason, they could only make up in rage, they would un- 
doubtedly carry off the palm of victory, and shout, with suc- 
cess, the song of triumph. But, however loud their shouts or 
songs of victory, we shall never descend to an imitation of their 
example. 

By a writer in the Wew-Englander, a periodical published 
under the auspices of Yale College, this charge of ‘a contempt 
for President Edwards,’ is also brought against ‘ Professor Bled- 
soe’. This charge was urged before his 7heodicy was publish- 
ed; and is founded on the language used in his Kwamination 
of President Edwards’ Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will ; 
a work which,made its appearance some twenty-four or twenty- 
five years ago. Unable, however, to find any positive, or 
patent, proof of the charge, the writer in question accuses him 
of ‘a suppressed contempt for the perverse author’ of the Zn- 
quiry. Now, the passion of contémpt is one which we are not 
apt to feel; and when we do feel it, we are still less apt to suwy- 
press it. But if we have ever felt it for President Edwards, we 
confess it has been so completely suppressed, as to leave not the 
shadow of a trace of its existence in our own consciousness. 
Indeed, there are few, if any, names in the world’s history, for 
which we feel a more profound veneration than for that of 
President Edwards. It was, in fact, precisely for this reason, 
that we undertook to reply to his arguments in favor of the 
awful scheme of necessity. What would it have signified to 
refute such writers as Hartley, or Priestly, or Belsham, or Col- 
lins, or Helvetius, or Diderot, while the arguments of ‘ the’ great 
Edwards’ remained untouched? Wishing to try fairly, and in 
open field, the strength of the cause, we selected, for examina- 
tion, the great work of the very Prince of Predestinarians. 

But, as the writer before us attempts to prove his charge, let 
us see by what means he finds us guilty. The caption to the 
third section of the Hxamination is as follows: ‘The Inquiry 
involved in a vicious circle.’ Now, the very amusing critic 
before us underscores the term vicious, and insists that it be- 
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trays ‘a suppressed contempt for the author’ of the Jnquiry. 
‘ Any one can see’, says he, ‘ that the word vicious is introduced, 
and reiterated, in this connection, not because it means any 
thing to the purpose of the argument, but merely to give some 
vent to his contempt for the pervese author.’ Decidedly rich? 
We had supposed, that any one at all familiar with works of 
philosophy, or logic, would read this word, and use it, without 
being scarcely conscious of its existence. We can, indeed, 
hardly go amiss, for the innocent use of this very harmless 
word, in the philosophical writings of England, or France, or 
America, or Scotland. 

Thus, for instance, Dugald Stewart says: ‘It is wonderful, 
that it should have escaped the penetration of this most acute 
thinker (Descartes), that a vicious circle of the same description 
is involved in every appeal to the intellectual powérs, in proof of 
their own credibility.’?' Now, did Mr. Stewart, by the use of this 
technical term vicious, give vent to a suppressed contempt for 
Descartes? It is well knowp, as Sir William Hamilton says, 
‘that the great admiration of Stewart for Descartes, and the 
exalted eulogiums which hz bestowed on his writings, is what 
revived the study of them in Great Britain.” We might, if 
necessary, adduce similar extracts from the writings of Mill, 
Comte, Cousin, and others, to show that there is no sort of 
malice or contempt in the use of the term vicious. 

Let us, however, explain for the satisfaction of the Vew-Eng- 
lander, and of all Yale College, that we really intended no sort 
of contempt for President Edwards, by asserting that his Zn- 
quiry is involved in ‘a vicious circle’. We did not mean, for 
a moment, to insinuate that the circle was like a vicious horse 
that bites, or a wild ass’ colt that kicks. We merely meant, 
that the reasoning of the Jnqguiry, by returning, like a circle, 
to the point from which it started, was a logical fallacy, and 
therefore established nothing. We deem it necessary to make 
this explanation; inasmuch as the technical language, the ster- 
eotyped phraseology, of philosophy, does not seem to be per- 
fectly understood in the region of Yale College, or by the 


enlightened conductors of that valuable quarterly the Wew- 
Englander. 
1 Stewart’s Works. Vol. VI., p. 113. 
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But the author of the Lzamination has also said, it seems, 
that Edwards was ‘ necessarily devoted to blindness.’ To the 
perpetration of this phrase, he pleads guilty. The great Ed- 
wards was, however, ‘necessarily devoted to blindness’, not 
like the writer before us, by the weakness of his powers, but by 
the cause in which he was enlisted. We did say, and we still 
say, that every man, no matter how gigantic his powers, who 
undertakes the advocacy of error, is ‘necessarily devoted to 
blindness’. His arguments are necessarily unsound ; because 
no man can prove, or establish, that which is false. 

The critic before us has, however, been careful to suppress a 
part of the passage from which the above words are extracted. 
In saying that Edwards was ‘ necessarily devoted to blindness,’ 
we have, at the same time, also said, that this was in spite of 
‘all his gigantic powers.’ This part of the language, and much 
more to the same effect, is carefully suppressed by the writer 
in question, in order to show that we cherish a suppressed con- 
tempt for President Edwards. Is this fair? Is this honest? Is 
this worthy of a minister of the Gospel ? 

We have done with such reviewers. Only give us such adver- 
saries as President Edwards, or the late Archbishop Kenrick, 
and not one word of disrespect, much less of contempt, shall 
ever escape our lips, or our pens. But if little men will resort 
to such tricks of controversy, they must take the consequences. 
If they will deal in personalities, and accuse us of atheism, we 
will, at least, show our faith in God, by the use of pure means, 
and of pure means only, in the advocacy and the vindication of 
His cause. 

We have said, that Edwards was ‘necessarily devoted to 
blindness’, not by the weakness of his powers, but by the omnipo- 
tency of ‘his method’. This idea was derived from Bacon, who 
says, that ‘the ground of our hope’, for the progress and ad- 
vancement of knowledge, is to be found, not in the world’s pos- 
session of better minds, but in the practice of better methods. 
We have said, and we still say, that he who, like Edwards, be- 
gins with universal maxims, or trueisms, and reasons downward 
from these to the facts of the actual world around us, is, just in 
so far as he does so, ‘necessarily devoted to blindness’; and 
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that, too, in spite of ‘ all the gigantic powers’ of his mind. It is 
no disparagement to the greatness of his mind to say, that he 
has been misled by the same method which, (as has been go 
often shown since the time of Bacon,) had cripplied the efforts, 
and obscured the glory, of a Leibnitz, a Descartes, and a Plato. 
This ‘method of discovery and proof’, says Bacon, ‘by first 
establishing the most general propositions, then applying and 
proving the intermediate axioms according to these, 7s the parent 
of error and the calamity of science. This method is, as we 
have shown both in the Hzamination and in the Theodicy, the 
parent of the great errors of Edwards, and the calamity of 
his metaphysical theology. It was the parent of his great 
errors, as well as those of Leibnitz, and Descartes, and Spinoza, 
and Plato; errors which we have ventured to attack, not merely 
in their branches, but in their roots in the false method so elo- 
quently condemned, and so clearly exploded, by ‘the Master of 
Wisdom.’ 

No error in science, or philosophy, or religion, can be sup- 
ported by sound argument. However plausible the argument 
in favor of such error, or however great the genius expended in its 
construction, the day of judgment will, sooner or later, find it 
out, and expose its naked deformity to the eyes of men. When 
President E.lwards, (and no man ever had greater power to do 
so,) deals out the day of doom to the false arguments of his 
great adversaries, the whole Calvinistic universe are in ecstacies. 
They never cease to laugh at the monstrous sophism, till then 
deemed so grand and imposing, and to raise the shout of vic- 
tory over the triumphs of his ‘ remorseless logic.’ But only do 
the same thing for his false arguments; only strip them of all 
their plausible disguises; only analyze them and expose them 
to the eyes of mankind in their own inherent nakedness ;— 
only do this, and show that, like all the great sophisms of all 
the great men of history, they are utterly contemptible; and 
then the Calvinistic universe are not in eestacies. On the con- 
trary, they cry shame on the achievement, and, scouting it from 
their presence as ‘a contempt for the great President Edwards’ 
himéelf, they denounce, as presumptuous, the obscure individual 
who has dared to tonch, or call in question, the arguments of so 
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great, so good,‘and so venerable a personage. We all have our 
idols. But, after. all, we love not President Edwards, or hi 
followers, the less; we only love Truth the more. By his fol- 
lowers, however, ve here mean, not those who merely hold } 
doctrines, but those who, like himself, maintain them with pure 
intentions and clean hands; scorning the pitiful tri 
troversy. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE UNIVERSE 


A LO LY 





’ 
POEM 
What time this World’s Great Workmaist 

did cast to make al things such as we now behold. 

the goodly pattern which he plast before his eyes. 

and to which he framed them al as comely a 

he could, was Prerrecr Peavrre. Spenser. 

All things are for the sak the Good, and the Good is the 
eause of all things beautiful. Plato. 
CAN I 
"HI 
Amid the discords o th dim d@ie- 

tanee, singing the raer, i may ( niverse— 
Ravished with its sw ‘ he face of 
the Singer—Darkn Phree shining Forms 
tempt him to aband i’hiio is too deeply smitten 
with the voice of th l the t] hining Forms— 
Pleasures, Riches, Honors, are things of time—Tr ith alone is 
eternal, and sings in every living soul that longs to hear—Philo 
continuing the pursuit, is assailed by the monster Doubt—Thx 
vale of Doubt described—Inspired by the voice of the Singer. 
Philo leaves the monster Doubt, as he had left the shinine 
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Three—F lying for his life, he reaches, finally, the abode of the 
Singer—‘ the delight of the Universe ’—and sees her face—Ad- 
dress to the Singer, whose"name is Una—Una gives him one 
glimpse of the Universe—Philo, satisfied with the vision, falls 
asleep at Una’s feet, and sees, in his dream, the form of Beauty— 
The song of Beauty—Philo, awakened from his dream, longs 
to see and hear more—By the direction of Una, he undergoes 
the Baptism of Fire, in order to prepare him for the vision of 
the Universe—Purified by the Baptism of Fire, Una puts on 
him robes of light, and transports him to the centre of the ma- 
terial Universe—Overwhelmed with a view of the unity, order, 
harmony, and beauty of the material Universe, Una informs 
him that these are but feeble types and shadows of the unity, 
order, harmony, and beauty of the Spiritual Universe. The 
veil is removed from these for Philo—His exultant song closes 
the first Canto. 








3 


Discordant sounds of earth assailed mine ear, 
And wrought distraction in my puzzled brain ; 
And shapes of night, to mortal vision drear, 
Oppressed my soul with constant heavy pain. 
‘Is this’, I cried within, ‘ the lasting reign 
‘Of sorrow, sin, and shame, whose fell embrace 
‘Includes all things of earth, and air, and main ? 
‘ Or the dark passage of the human race, 
‘From God’s indignant frown to his eternal grace ? 


IL. 


Then from a blooming Mount I heard a voice 
That warbled forth wild strains of ecstasy,— 
Sweet as of angels that in bliss rejoice, 
Or as the music of the surging sea, 
When, rolling far away, it seems to be 
The melody of worlds, where the blest soul 
Shall dwell, for aye, in sinless purity : 
Oft o’er my troubled spirit hath it stole, 
And wondrous glad I am to own its sweet control. 
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dl 
Nor was that voice a merely transient strain ; 
It sings within my soul a ceasless song,— 
A song of countless world’s without a stain ; 
Where the full tide of life is borne along, 
As pure and bright, as beautiful and strong, 
As when it came from the great Maker’s might, 
Undimmed by sin, and undisturbed by wrong, 
And each glad spirit bears his image bright, 
In whom no darkness is, but all is Love and Light. 


IV. 


The sweetest song, I ween, that ever fell 
From the fair realm above upon the vale 
Beneath, where shadows drear forever dwell, 
Or mingled its blest tones with the wild wail 
Of agonizing earth: though weak and frail, 
The Singer of that song I sought to know, 
And reach, if aught thereto might e’er avail, 
The blooming Mount from which its strains did flow, 
And revel in the scenes that made such raptures glow. 


¥. 


But scarce the ventrous flight had I begun, 
When sudden darkness fell wpon my way, 
That seemed a gloomy wood, through which the sun 
Had never shed the gladsome light of day ; 
And there, unblest by one enliv’ning ray, 
I wandered far, and lost myself in night ; 
And others met, who there had gone astray, 
All finding darkness where they sought for light, 
And groped amid its dismal shades in saddest plight. 
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Amid the dismal shades, I saw afar 


A lovely F 


form in radiant glory sit— 
More be autif ‘al t 


] 7 ‘eo > 1 : 
Hah moon or morning ot 


aes : ‘ er ee 
Whose look, whose smile, whose joyance infinite, 
1 cS ’ 
Caused such wild raptures o’er my s ale to f it. 


. q tienen t02 com — ? A 
And areamy bliss, as lured me far from toil, 


1 9 L . 
And oa ve me oer {to yearnings ex uisife : 
Q ‘ A 
eee } : ? 1 . . 
So sweet her smile, so strone her magie eoil, 
rt i Sy  $ ra) rh } 1 ® 
Lhe glory oi the ereal ) and ott dotn spoil. 


ry: bo ‘ » 3 
1 listened to her syren voice, and deep 

r Itine ye) k in mv tr }y] 

Che melt ing strain sank in my troubled soul, 


\nd from my restless pillow banished sleep. 


Ah! scarce may one resist her sweet control. 
Who makes such tides of rapture madly roll 
— om erhe ’ W ae 2 . = Gey 
Aeross his breast \ Let 1 re solved to fly, 
And seek the blooming Mount, the blessed goal, 
% , 
W here SHE entironéa sits, and. in ner eye, 
1 » ? ’ 
A purer pleasure fina, a r 5 
—_ 
iid > 
A second Form I saw; with gems and gold 
qQy 17 , ’ . 7 7 ' 
she blazed; and, in her train, the lord lave 


Was foremost seen,—all glittering bright and hold; 
AT } } = 
Next came the beggar mean, and the rich slave, 
W734] “119 eee eS 4 e7 
With millions at his beck, her smile to crave 
T a | 
In endless crowds they followed her about 
7 ] | - 7 , 2 7 
sh lacking all she had, or ever gave, 
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I turned my back upon the servile rout 
In scorn, nor Samael longer there as one in doubt. 
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IX. 


The third, if not so fair as was the first, 
She bore, at least, a more majestic port,— 
More like an angel blest than thing accurst,— 
And scattered glories round us as if in sport: 
She bade me follow in her train, and court 
Her favors high as if they were the bloom 
Of life, its dignity and chief support ; 
And, saying this, her smile did far illume 
The ambient air, and flashed into my place of gloom. 


X. 


I could have followed her, and been content 
With such poor favors as she might bestow ; 
But in my soul another thing was pent, 
Another fire did burn, in whose bright glow 
Most sad and dark did seem all things below ; 
The wish, I mean, to see the Singer’s face, 
Whose glance is bliss, and freedom from all woe,— 
The Singer’s face, whose winning, wondrous grace, 
l’orever makes ‘a sunshine in a shady place.’ 


XI. ; 


This burning wish eclipsed the shining Three, 
And pointed to the Mount, whose distant light 
And dim, my feeble eye could scarcely see ; 
It was, howe’er, most cheering to the sight, 
So long oppressed in that dark, cheerless night ; 
And, kindling hope, where late had been despair, 
Renewed my failing strength and former flight ; 
When, lo! mine eye did meet a Monster’s glare, 
Whose tread shook all the earth, and hideous voice the air. 
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XII. 


- Frail mortal, stop! the grisly Monster cried, 
‘Nor *tempt this gloomy vale of mine to pass, 
‘Which others, greater than thyself, have tried, 
‘ Till all their glory sank, like withered grass, 
* No more to rise from the wide, welt’ring mass 
‘Of men and bones, the dying and the dead.’ 
Whereat his eyes, like seas of molten glass, 
A lurid light upon the dark round shed, 
And such a scene disclosed as filled my soul with dread. 


NIdi. 


A horrid vale it was, o’erspread with bones, 

Through which forever ran dark streams of blood, 
And gloomy caves that ever uttered moans 

Of sad imprisoned ghosts ; o’er all did brood 
Grim Doubt, so deadly in his ghastly mood, 

That horror deep chilled all the sluggish air ; 
Beneath his shadow flew an unclean brood 

Of ill-presaging things, which seemed to bear, 

And spread the image of the Monster everywhere. 


XTY. 


_ The fearful sight each glowing vein did chill ; 

Hope fled apace, despair began to rise, 

Quenching the heart and binding up the will; 
And there I stood as stone ; though having eyes, 

I nothing saw,—nor earth, nor seas, nor skies,— 
And blank obscurity did seem to be 

The universe,—replete with moans and sighs, 
Till the sweet Singer cried: ‘ Flee, mortal flee!’ 

‘ And leave th Monster huge as.thou hast left the Three.” 
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XY. 


Q’er roaring floods and rugged heights I fled ; 

The way was dreary, frightful, steep, aid long; 
But, as I climbed each dizzy height, outspread 

The blooming Mount, and I became more strong 
To climb; until, the dark—dark hills among, 

I reached the Mount, and saw the Singer there! 
Oh! she did wake within my soul a song, 

Which, could I make it sound upon the air, 

Would fill with strange delight the hell of dark despair! 


XVI. 


Hail glorious ‘Truth! or ere the world was formed, 

Or anght created ere had leave to be, 
‘ The bosom of the mighty God was warmed 

By thy resplendent charms: who unto thee 

The homage paid of boundless ecstasy : 
Thou goest forth all things of earth among, . 

But fairer than all things of earth to see, 
Forever lovely and forever young, 

With glory in thine eye and music on thy tongue. 


XVII. 


‘Why seek me thus?’ the smiling Singer said, 
‘Why risk yon roaring floods and frightful ways, 
‘And seale the Mount where I alone am fied ¢ 
‘ And where, securely hid from mortal gaze, 
‘May see God’s face and celebrate his praise. 
I seek thee thus, because I fain would know 
‘The wondrous world, and comprehend its maze,— 
‘See its grand scheme from boundless Love outflow, 
‘Though stained it be with sin, and filled with deadly woe 
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XVIII. 


‘To see the inner Glory hid behind 

‘This outer world of seas, and clouds, and land, 
‘Is the one great passion of my longing mind: 

‘The world was made by Love, and fitly planned, 
‘I know and shall believe, though never scanned 

‘By me. Hence do I seek, and long have sought, 
‘ To know, if mortal may, how God’s command 

‘ Hath bodied forth his inward glorious thought, 

‘In the wide Universe, with boundless beauty fraught. 


XIX. 


‘ ‘That sight, poor Philo! thou shalt surely see,— 
‘And mortal ne’er beheld a sight more grand,— 
As all shall see who thus may follow me.’ . ° 
Whereat she smiled, and waved her snow-white hand, 
When straight the darkness fled from out the land, 
- Or else it fled from out my darkened eyes, 
As if before some great enchanter’s wand ; 
And earth, and air, and seas, and boundless skies, 
Looked fairer than most fair, in all their outward guise. 


XX. 





Then on the mountain’s top, in slumbers mild, 
I sank to rest, and found it sweet indeed,— 
Unutterably sweet,—since Una smiled ; 
And my glad eyes, from chilling terrors freed, 
On Una and the World did cease to feed ; 
For they were closéd up in balmy sleep. 
Yet on my dream was stamped the glorious creed 
Of God, not writ with ink, but on the blue deep 
in flaming worlds of light,—not seen like this to weep. 
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XXT. 


And Beauty’s form I saw ; her lily feet 
On roses stood; and a bright em’rald bow 
Shone round her brow, whose rounded radiance sweet 
From Una’s smile was shed. In accents low, 
Yet clear and melodious as is the flow 
Of murm’ring brooks, she sang the radiant sky, 
The rolling earth, and all that’s fair below ;— 
With glowing cheek and with a beaming eyé, 
She sweetly sang them all—then ended with a sigh. 


XXII. 


‘Wide o’er the World,’ she sang, ‘ the dusky Night 
‘Spreads out her starry wings, and high the moon, 

‘ From the blue deep, with soft and silv’ry light, 
‘ Doth flood the Universe. Hail holy boon! 

‘Thou charm’st the soul far more than blazing moon, 
‘ And with a milder glory bathes the earth ! 

‘ All nature pale seems sunk in deadly swoon, 

- ‘Asif fair Morn should have no future birth,— 

‘So deep in night have ebbed the sounding tides of mirth. 


XXITI. 


‘O Night! I love thy sweet still majesty, 
‘With a deep and passionate love ; the blue 

‘ Broad concave of the beauteous world, for thee 
‘Is a befitting throne; and its vast hue 

‘ Of loveliness, bright with the suns that strew, 
‘ Like blazing gems, the World’s great diadem, 

‘Is of thy spirit mild an image true, 
‘ And of thy queenly sway the meet emblem ; 

‘ For all thy holy love is symbolized in them. 








XXIV. 


‘ Ott have I gazed upon thy peerless charms, 
‘ And drunk in thrilling beauty at thy feet, 

‘ Till I could feel, O Night! thy loving arms 
‘Around me. The sweet air is doubly sweet 

‘When mingled with thy breath; and to complete 
‘The deep charm of music, upon thine ear 

‘{t must be poured, and its soft waves must meet 
‘The soul in harmony with thine,—the tear 

* Of sadness then will flow the melting strain to hear. 


XXV. 


‘Oh what a scene is this for holy thought! 

‘The green earth, and the o’er-shadowing trees, 
‘The calm full moon, with hallowed meaning fraught, 

‘Soft lights and shadows, and the balmy breeze,— 
‘ Yea, all created things,—now steal, with ease, 

‘ Deep in the soul, which, high on wings unfurled, 
‘ And firm, doth soar aloft in silent praise 

‘ And adoration of the Beauteous World,— 
‘Till by unholy doubt to darkness it is hurled: 


XX VI. 


‘ Till the dark whisper o’er it steals —IHTow hath 
‘Foul sin into a world so passing fair 
‘ Found its dark way, and, in its serpent path, 
‘ Left stains, so broad and deep, and everywhere, 
‘(O’er ocean, earth, and o’er the boundless air, 
‘ Obscured great glory with malignant gloom ? 
‘© may we hope, or must we still despair ? 
‘If God be Love, say whence the wretched doom 
‘Of this lower world—this whitéd universal tomb ? 
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XXVII. 


Awakened from my dream, the last sad strain 
Of Beauity’s song an echo still would find 
Within my soul, and there it would remain,— 
A wild, sad, trembling tone,—all undefined 
Its wailing swept across my troubled mind, 
Till Una sang again; then fled my fears, 
Yor that wild strain became, with hers combined, 
Sweet as the rolling of the silver spheres, 


Whose music God hath made to ravish angels’ ears. 





XXVIII. 


I sat like one entranced, as she did ope 
Her rosy lips, and breathe upon the air, 
In strains divinely sweet, the song of Hope, 
Whose spell subdues all forms.of false despair, 
And fills the vale of tears with visions fair. 
And as she sang, the magic of her eye 
Did burn into my soul, and kindle there 
Great glowing thoughts of man’s high destiny, 
Both here in time and there in fixed eternity. 


XXIX., 


But like all things of earth, these visions fair 
These hopes, these great and glowing thoughts,would fade 

Mid thickening mists of doubt, like things of air ; 
And life, unstable all, with light and shade 

Would alternate ; for doubt and fear were laid, 
Were only laid, and not cast forth by love, 

By perfect love and truth; so naught was made 
Secure and firm, like God’s bright throne above, 

“Or like his anchored word, which hell nor death can move. 








‘ And fail to seek, as thon hast done, the true and fair. 
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So, then, I wept and cried: ‘O Una show 
‘That inmost Beauty to my inmost heart, 
‘Which, from the mind of God, doth freely flow 
‘Into the World, and work till every part 
‘Is fairly changed, and all is made to start 
‘ And live, and beam with Beauty’s spotless sheen : 
‘O this blest vision to my soul impart! 
‘That I may firmly stand where hell is seen, 


‘ And look, with calm untroubled thought and mind serene.. 


AXXI. 


‘The boon you ask,’ she cried, ‘it is not mine 
‘To give, but His, alone, whose kind regard 

‘Ts life to all who live and bliss divine ; 
‘But yet, of patient toil ’tis the reward, 

‘ And not of dreams; nor deem the terms too hard 
‘On which he gives so beautiful a thing ; 

‘Tis rightly kept from all, who, having spard, 
‘Laborious thought, rove high upon the wing 


If Fancy light, lost i r quick imagining. 
‘Of Fancy light, lost in her quick imagining 


XXXII. 


‘Upon thy native land the light of God 

‘Hath shone; and yet it is the land of dreams, 
‘ Where ev’ry crooked path is idly trod, 

‘Which quickly may be found ; to all it seems, 
‘Or almost all, in vain t’ explore the streams 

‘Of God’s eternal thought, whose radiance there 
‘Is seen but in uncertain, fitful gleams; 

‘Because at random there they beat the air 
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XXXII. 


‘Most wait for light—vain, idle, empty dream ! 
‘ Or in this life by toil, or in the next, 

‘ All must work out, and see, the World’s grand scheme, 
‘ Or with its darkness be forever vext. 

‘ To bless with light the worker, when perplexed, 
‘Is God’s design, and not to supersede 

‘His work of love; to every state annexed 
‘ The same decree, lest idleness should breed 

‘ Dark wastes within the mind from night’s prolific seed. 


XXXIV. 


‘O teach me, then, in thy fair steps to tread,— 
‘Thy steps so beautiful on the dark hills,— 
‘ And I will follow thee, and neither dread 
‘Dark Hell, nor Death, nor Doubt which death instils, 
‘ Till thy blest word my work of love fulfils ; 
‘For, in my heart of hearts, I now do find 
‘ The purpose fixed, to do what Una wills,— 
* ©To do, and dare, and die, or in my mind, 
‘The golden secret of the world forever bind ! 


XXXYV. 


‘If so,’ fair Una cried, ‘ the task is hard, 
‘Tis difficult and vast, and scarce begun, 
‘When, with thy labors past, it be comparéd : 
‘The shining Three, each like a pleasant sun, 
‘Thou hast renounced indeed, and nobly run 
‘A high ennobling race, to find me out ; 
‘ And yet, with all, thou hast but little done, 
‘If thou would’st conquer quite the monster Doubt, 
‘ And all his horrid brood of shapeless monsters rout. 
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‘There yet remains the mighty sacrifice, 
‘Which all, who follow me, must undergo, 
‘Ere they can win the precious, priceless prize, 
‘Ere they can see, and feel, and fully know, 
‘The golden secret of the world below.’ 
‘ That sacrifice,’ I cried, ‘ be what it may, 
‘ My firm allegiance to thy will shall show ; 
‘ Then speak the word, and let me see the way, 
‘That in this hell of doubt I may no longer stay.’ 





XXXVII. 


‘ Nenounce thyself,’ then Una sternly cried,— 
‘ ‘Tf, out of darkness thou would’st find the way, 
‘ Nenounce thy hopes, thy fears, thy loves, thy pride, 
‘Thy doubts, thy creed—renounce them all for aye: 
‘Thy strength to prove, or thy weak will betray, 
‘ Behold in this sequestered, silent spot, 
‘Yon fiery flaming fount, whose sparkling play, 
‘Once seen, or felt, is never more forgot— ° 
| * As pure as heavenly fire, as hellish Hades hot.’ 





XXXVIII. 


‘What may this mean,’ I asked, ‘ this well of fire?” 
‘Tis a baptismal font of fire,’ said she ; 
‘Fear not, poor child! but come as I require, : 
‘ And dip thyself therein, till none may see 
‘A wrinkle, spot, or blemish left on thee ;— 
‘ Till purified, and made as snowy white, 
‘And pliant, as the flesh of infancy ; : 
‘ ‘Then, pure within, thou shalt as angel bright 
‘ Be clothed, for aye, in robes of never-fading Light.’ 
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Ah! bitter was the deadly strife I felt, 
_ As Una’s words thus fell upon my ear! 
For who, in eruéible like this, can melt 
His very soul, and all its pride? No tear 
No sigh, no groan of hell, could well compare 
To the deep agony I then endured,— 
The dark amazedness and ghastly fear : 
To other trials I had been enured, 
But in the haunts of men from this had been secured. 


XL. 


With shuddering horror I obeyed howe’er, 
And, merging from the fire, all things seemed strange, 
All things seemed new! All idols old and dear 
The searching flames did from my soul estrange, 
And in my vision wrought a changeless change! 
I saw my feelings past—how dark! how low! 
And foolish fancies, too, which erst did range 
In channels fixed of prejudice, and glow 
With no seraphic love—such as immortals know. 





XLL. 


Then on me Una put a robe of light, 
As pure and bright as ever angel wore, 
Or blest saint, when purified and made white 
As unstained snow. ‘ Be thine henceforth the power, 
She said, ‘ on everlasting wings to soar, 
_ ‘ And see—in cloudless, boundless splendor see, 
‘The World—its inward frame—its outward flower, 
‘ Its life eternal and its harmony— 
* All over bright with image of the Deity. 
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XLII. 


On wings invisible we gently rose, 
And, swift as thought, o’er regions vast we flew, 
Till on the Sun of suns we found repose— 
The centre of the universe! The view 
Thence spread around, and into glory grew 
Ineffable. In mutest awe we gazed, 
As countless worlds of light like lightning flew 
On all sides round. E’en Una seemed amazed, 
As all in cloudless, boundless, awful splendor blazed. 


XLII. 


‘Great God’ she eried, ‘Our Maker and Defence! 
‘Thou sitt’st behind the deep, blue, boundless sky, 
‘Meet emblem of all mystery! and thence, 
‘Dost sparkle out upon the ravished eye, 
‘In worlds of light that swift as thought do fly ; 
‘ For suns are sparks, cast in dark labyrinths, 
‘From the Eternal Majesty on high, 
‘ And, blazing through their depths, are feeble hints, 
‘ Thrown all about, of His unveiled magnificence.’ 


XLIV. 


She ceased: yet still upon the boundless maze, 
Through which the beauteous world forever ran, 
Her eyes were fixed in one long, steadfast gaze ; 
And then, as one entraneed, she thus began: 
‘Behold yon crystal orbs, frail child of man! 
‘See with what gladness they so swiftly run, 
‘Through all the mazes of their wondrous plan, 
‘Each singing in his course, each star and sun, 
‘ Though his eternal race of love shall ne’er be done. 


‘ 
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XLY. 


‘See the great solar system whence you came, 
‘Now dwindled to a point, and scarcely seen, 
‘ And other systems, which no tongue can name, 
. ‘More grand, more beautiful, and more serene, 
‘Whose mild effulgence fills the wondrous scene 
‘Of the wide universe. Each seems a toy, 
‘And yet becomes, if nearly viewed and seen, 
‘Vast worlds of light, and life, and love, and joy, 
4 Which neither time, nor change, nor hell, can e’er destroy. 


XLVI. 


‘ Yet this material universe of light, 

Is but the shadow of God’s beauteous thought ! 
‘Whoso would see His image—glorious sight !— 

‘ Must view the realm with mighty spirits fraught, 
‘ With living spirits, in His likeness wrought 

‘Who made all worlds, even as He made these,— 
‘From nothing into boundless being brought, 

‘ By His omnific word, which makes with ease 

‘ All beauteous things and good, Himself alone to please. 


XLVI. 


‘O World of worlds! amazing scene of love! 
‘Tn all thine orbs, in all thy rolling spheres, 
‘That from the primal touch forever move, 
‘No sin, no death, no evil thing appears, 
‘ But bliss unbounded every being cheers. 
‘Thus God designed the whole, and made it well, 
‘For in this universe of endless years, 
‘More heavens shine than myriad tongues can tell, 
‘While in the realms of space there groans a single hell.” 
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XLVITI. 


As Una spake these words, she sweetly smiled, 
And from her eyes shot a seraphic glow, 
So bright with joy, so beautifully wild, 

All things seemed fair ; and I forget the woe, 
Which tried my heart in the dark world below. 
But when the mighty spell was past, it all 
Came back again ; and then I begged to know 

Tiow she would sing man’s dark mysterious fall, 
And show God’s perfect love, beneath his funeral pall. 


X LIX. 


‘The Angel of the Earth,’ she said, ‘shall sing 
‘That song, more than all songs of heaven sweet, 
* Whose deep impassioned tones shall swell and ring 
‘ Forever in all worlds, and then complete 
‘The harmony and bliss of all, and greet 
‘ The dusky hosts of sin, and death, and hell, 
‘With sad discomfiture and sore defeat.’ 
I saw that Angel then, and heard her tell 
Why man was made, why tempted sore, and why he fell. 


r 


Li. 


Then Una touched my lips, for they were sealed 
In mute astonishment and loving awe, 
And bade me say, if all were now revealed 
That I had wished to know, or if I saw, 
In God’s own beauteous World and perfect Law, 
The dark obscurities which once were there ? 
‘I see it all, I cried, ‘ from every flaw 
‘ His ways and works are free, and everywhere 
‘ Perfection shines therein, as his own Essence fair. 
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LI. 


‘I see a lamp within the lofty dome 
‘Of the dim world, whose radiance keen doth show 

‘Its awful beauty, and, through the wide gloom, 
‘Make all its obscure inystic symbols glow 

‘With pleasing light; that all may see and know 
‘Its form divine and its harmonious scheme,— 

‘ Not as distorted in the mind below, 
* Nor in philosopher’s, nor poet’s dream,— 

‘But as it was, and is, high in the Mind Supreme. 


LIT. 


‘ The cloud of evil rolls beneath my feet, 
‘In peerless beauty rolls; for now ’tis sprent 
‘With hues, than angel’s eyes, or hopes, more sweet— 
‘Ten thousand hues in gorgeous glory blent ! 
‘ The Eye of Reason, on its bosom bent, 
‘Doth permeate its gloom with light divine, 
‘ And, even there, reveals the deep intent 
‘Of God’s eternal love, whose grand design 
‘Makes reason shout for joy, and hell with beauty shine. 


LIL. 


* That was a darkness once which might be felt, 
‘ And hung, in dim eclipse, upon the throne 
* Of God, and his fair World, but now doth melt 
‘ Beneath his smile, nor doth it melt alone, 
‘For with ten thousand beauties now ‘tis strewn, 
e‘ As Mercy’s Eye, with steady, glowing beams 
‘Trradiates its gloom: its darkness flown, 
‘ All loveliness and light the World outgleams,— 
‘Most worthy of the Word from which its glory streams. 





we 








The Beauty of the Universe. 
LIV. 


‘ Hail glorious image of the Beauteous World! 
‘No spot or blemish in thy form appears ; 
‘ Where once the wheel of Fate so darkly whirled 
‘ To the dim eye, and shook the soul with fears, 
‘ Thy face, unveiled, the boundless prospect clears, 
‘And all is fair! O World of Love and Light! 
‘Thy beauty shines above thy peerless peers! 
‘More ravishing than woman’s love to sight, 
‘ And more than wine thou wakest up the soul’s delight! 


LY. 


* Not in Calypso’s isle, nor Tempe’s vale, 
‘Nor yet Armida’s blooming place of rest, 
‘Where Pleasures ever sing, and every gale 
‘ Bears in its bosom bliss to beings blest, 
‘ Nor in the bower, of all creations best, 
‘Where Bliss enthronéd sits, is aught so fair, 
‘So ravishing and swect to mortal breast, 
‘ As but one glance of thine upon the air, 
*(Q World! or but one glimpse of thy pure bosom bare!’ 























Notices of Books. 


Art. IX.—VOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Tut Monitions oF THE UNSEEN, AND OTHER PoEmMs. By Jean Ingelow. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

It may be, as yet, a mooted question among English readers 
of verse, to whom the place of honor left empty by the death 
of Mrs. Browning, of right belongs. We on this side of the 
water, seem to have settled the matter for ourselves, if popu- 
larity is allowed to be the test. It is scarce half a dozen years 
since the name of Jean Ingelow was first heard in England: 
and when we remember the slow recognition of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, and the scoutings of the critics over Wordsworth’s earlier 
works, and even the hesitating praise doled out to Tennyson at 
first, we may well be amazed at the suddenness with which this 
new aspirant has sprung, without drawback, into popular favor. 
We have but to look over the publishers’ lists,—to note the 
number and the richly illustrated character of the many edi- 
tions that pass so rapidly off, to convince ourselves that our 
author’s reputation is as fixed here as it is in her own country, 
and probably more widely extended. 

No sooner is a new volume announced as coming from her 
pen, than all readers of her former ones are on the gui vive to 
ascertain if she be still able to make good the claims she has 
already established for herself. Her American publishers have 
forwarded to us advanced sheets of her forthcoming book— 
Monitions of the Unseen, and Other Poems; a work which 
we think: ourselves safe in prdicting will in no degree detract 
from, but heighten, the estimation in which our author is al- 
ready held. At first blush, the title of the book, taken from 
its most important and opening poem, made somewhat against 
its attractiveness, in our esteem: it seemed to offer too abstract 
and subjective a theme to commend it to the popular heart. 
But on reading the poem twice,—once did not satisfy us,—we 
were fain to withdraw our objection, and own ourselves mas- 
15 
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tered by its clear, poetic insight, its rare and ethereal imagery, 
and its very beautiful practical lesson, of which the key is given 
in these few lines: 
—‘ Men count themselves so wise, 
There is no task they shall be set to do, 
But they will ask God,—Why.— What mean they so. 


The glory is not in the task, but in 
The doing it for ITim.. 


The next longest piece in the volume, is a story, or rather 
two stories,—for there is no connection whatever between them, 
and we fail to see the appropriateness of their being included 
under one head,—entitled, Zhe Two Margarets.—tender, sim- 
ple, informed throughout by the author’s prevailing and origi- 
nal style. One is reminded, in the reading, of Zhe Four Bri- 
gades, in one of her earlier volumes, the rhythmie structure 
being the same. The tale of The Mariner’s Cave abounds in 
finely wrought sea imagery. Indeed, one cannot be a reader 
of Miss Ingelow’s writings and not know that her childhood 
must have been rocked to sleep by the dash of waves,—so 
largely do marine aspects color her pages. 

While to this author, no doubt, ‘ poetry is its own exceeding 
great reward,’ as Coleridge was wont to say, she does not,—as 
the Germans would persuade us is the true, legitimate manner 
of art,—es:hew an aim. A deep, moral purpose pervades every- 
thing she writes; and to her highest honor be it said, we always 
lay down her books confessing ourselves touched, softened, and 
made better. 

2. Tok ENG@iisn GovERNEss AT THE SIAMEST COURT: BEING RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF SIX YEARS IN THE RoyaL PALAcE AT BANGKOK. By Anna 
Harriette Leonowens. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

This is a more important and valuable book than an exami- 
nation of the first’ few chapters would lead the reader to sup- 
pose. It opens with a certain redundancy and glitter of style, 
which has the effect of setting one to questioning whether the 
author is relating, as she professes, a bond fide experience, or is 
only romancing. As we proceed, however, there is inherent 
evidence that the story is a true one, and the volume gathers 
jn interest, chapter by chapter, till its close. 
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Siam is very much of a terra incognita to us, and we willing- 
ly accept the information which is here presented in regard to 
it. Mrs. Leonowens, an English lady resident at Singapore, 
received intimation that the King of Siam wanted an English 
governess for his sixty-seven children, (she was made aware of 
the number only when she came to teach them,) and induced, 
partly by her friends, partly by the necessity of providing for 
her own fatherless children, and largely, we suspect, by her own 
innate love of adventure, she made application for the post. 
For six years she held the place; and from the reluctance with 
which her royal pupils gave her up, she evidently succeeded in 
making herself agreeable to her employers. The work is very 
unique, and is valuable as affording a view of the interior life 
of an Oriental Sovereign, such as has been rarely afforded to 
profane eyes. It abounds in vivid pictures of the luxury and 
barbaric magnificence of the Court,—lifts.the jealous curtains 
of the harem, and permits us to see the gilded chains, the 
ennut, the sadness, that oppress these slaves of a despot,—pre- 
sents shifting scenes of Bangkok, the fair and foul Venice 
of the East,—furnishes a clear and intelligible outline of the 
principles of Buddhism, and altogether gives us the impression 
of having ‘done’ Siam. So gorgeous are the descriptions of 
many of the temples and palaces, that parts of the book read 
like the Arabian Nights. The semi-occidental tastes of the 
King, who seems to have been a man of uncommon educa- 
tion, in ‘one sense of the term, as well as of great force of 
character, were everywhere apparent. A marble statue of Clyte 
might be found flanked by the impossible godesses of China or 
Japan. He had a palace modelled after Windsor Castle: and 
he was covetous of having his children speak and write Eng- 
lish, though not that they should accept the Christian religion. 

The governess found her pupils docile and apt, and, on both 
sides, strong attachments were formed. She held her own 
stoutly with the King, who at times attempted to bring his ab- 
solutism to bear upon her: but she had only to threaten him 
with a complaint to the British Consul,—which was pretty 
certain to bring him to reason._ 

One closes the book with a sigh of sympathy for the pet- 
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ted, yet weary, slaves; for these wives and children were in- 
deed the slaves of a lord and master who held their lives at his 
beck ; and also with a hearty thankfulness that one’s birth had 
not been in the Orient. The volume is handsomely gotten up, 
and largely embellished with illustrations taken from photo- 
graphs presented to the author by his Majesty of Siam, which 
add much to the interest of the book. 


3. Dr. DeEEMs’ SeERMONS: a medium for the circulation of the Gospel as 
preached from the pulpit of ‘ The Church of the Strangers,’ by the Pastor. 
These sermons are published and mailed, postage paid, to sub- 
scribers regularly during the week after their delivery.” They 
are printed on fine book-paper, handsomely tinted, and issued 
weekly in quarto form. As ‘ each number is stereotyped, back 
sermons can always be furnished.’ Each volume, when com- 
pleted, will contain about 400 pages. At the end of the first 
year, ‘the volume will close with a short history of “The 
Church of the Strangers,” and also a fine portrait of the Pastor, 
engraved on steel, as a frontispiece.’ Such, at least, is the de- 
clared ‘intention of the publishers.’ 

We have read several of these sermons with much pleasure. 
The one before us, from the text—‘ Weeping may endure for a 
night, but joy cometh in the morning "—was delivered Decenr 
ber 18th, 1870; and is entitled ‘Night and Morning.’ The 
thought is orignal; the style chaste, elegant, and polished. The 
following specimen, though long, will, we have no doubt, afford 
satisfaction and delight to our readers, as well as justify our 
favorable opinion in their estimation. We pronounce it even 
beautiful. 

‘ Another lesson of importance is this: God’s works go for- 
ward in the order of—first Night, then Morning. 

‘In the earliest recorded syllables of time we have the origi- 
nal chronological statement of Moses, “ And the Evening and 
the Morning were the First Day.” It was first Darkness, then 
Light. The day did not begin with brightness but with gloom. 
The processions of history have walked in that way ever since, 
and God’s mighty doings have been wrought in that type. It 
is interesting to trace it in every department of nature and of 
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man. It seems to have been one of the deepest and most per- 
vading ideas in the infinite Mind. Where what we call Nature 
now stands was original silent darkness of nothingness. Then 
chaos surged tumultuously, in the disorderly rout of things that 
had been created by God in the impenetrable dark. It was 
« Tohoo,” says Moses in the Hebrew. It was “ Bohoo,” he 
adds. The ponderous mass was a ponderous mess. 

‘So in the darkness there went forward what cannot possibly 
be described in human words, because Law was long before 
Speech and every word, as “chaos,” “confusion,” “ formless- 
ness,” “‘ darkness,” every human word has reference to law. We 
ean only approach the idea by pulling pin after pin out of the 
splendid tabernacle of the universe and letting it fall in ruin- 
ous decay. But “fall” and “ruinous” and “ decay” have re- 
ference to law. The vast oppositeness of the original to the 
present state of affairs is begun to be perceived by noticing how 
all our thoughts and expressions go on in obedience to law. On 
chaos law fell and through chaos law thrilled, the first symptom 
of life. Creation was born in the evening. The first swing of 
the pendulum of the clock of Time marked the first instant of 
the evening. “The Evening and the Morning were the first 
Day.” 

‘The Bible follows nature in this same type. Its Day be- 
gins in the darkness of the original state of the universe, and 
emerges in the Cosmos of an orderly physical, intellectual, and 
moral world. It begins in the evening of the history of hu- 
manity, its dim infancy and failing youth, and emerges in the 
glory of the redeemed spirit. It begins with man groping 
through the by-ways of earth, and ends with man walking in 
the open, golden streets of the New Jerusalem. It begins with 
the evening of Adam, and ends with the morning of Jesus. 

‘The same law holds good in the history of each individual 
man. His earliest beginnings in embryo are in darkness and 
the peril thereof. How long that evening seems when we at- 
tentively regard it! Months and no senses; then senses and no 
months before any child can use them. Intellect lies like a 
landscape in the night. Then the dawning of intelligence show 
mind more and more. Sometimes no morning comes, and then 
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all the human life is an evening, but there is no complete day, 

‘The same holds true in each department of human exertion. 
Men usually begin life poor. It is exceptional when men’s 
childhood and youth are their happiest time. The struggle for 
existence goes forward. The skill to win the bread has to be 
first acquired, and then exerted, before the joy of the bread 
comes. It is quite unnatural when the morning precedes the 
evening, and men have every luxury and brightness in youth, 
and every privation and gloom in old age. The earliest years 
are the darkest. Let me say that, for the comfort of the many 
young men who attend on my ministry. My sons, it is night 
with you now, and a night in which you have oft weeping. It 
is so hard. You have so few returns for your many efforts. 
You see older men accumulating rapidly. You say Capital 
can do anything: if I only had capital! Very true. But capi- 
tal is gold ina mine. It has to be dug out in the dark. You 
are in the dark digging now, and weeping while you dig. But 
if you are forming habits of observation, caution, enterprise, 
honor, and thrift, weep on awhile. Weeping may endure for 
your night of toil, but joy will come in the morning of your 
success. Dut if you try to make a morning in your night by 
prodigal expenditures of money, by undue and expensive gaye- 
ties, by wine and women and horses, by striving to live like 
your employer who has been thirty years in trade, you will be 
acting unnaturally, you will be living in an unreal day in 
which there is no real joy, and you will fall on a sudden night 
in which weeping will go forward without being cheered by the 
hope of morning. 

‘ The same law is illustrated in student life. If one will be- 
come learned one must separate one’s self from many an indul- 
gence, from many an innocent pleasure, and many an hour of 
ease. “ Much study is wearisome to the flesh,” is just as true 
in our day as it was in the day of Solomon. The student works 
forward without the stimulus of applause. His sedentary life 
depresses him. He is away from sunlight and fresh air. He 
is away from concerts and places of amusement, and parties of 
pleasure, and the manifold diversions of gay social life He is 
digging among hidden things. He is climbing acclivous heights 
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of thoughts. He is training his mental muscles under rigid 
gymnastic rules. He must hold himself to his work, although 
the songs of birds and the brilliant sunlight are so enticing out- 
doors. He hears the sound of the fame of the great scholars, 
orators, and poets. He is so obscure! He is doing nothing for 
the world, not even making his own salt. For his bread per- 
haps he is dependent on the advances made by some lover of 
learning and patron of genius. Weeping endures through all 
his night of toilful study, but joy will come. The hour will ar- 
rive when that learning so painfully acquired and that severe 
discipline of intellectual powers shall lift him up amongst men, 
and in song or oration or discovery or book he shall shake the 
nations with a joy like daybreak. While he weeps in his night 
the laurel is growing, the laurel that is to be wrought into 
wreaths for his brow. 

‘Trace back the history of the great inventors and mechanics, 
the men who construct bridges with marvellous spans, link to- 
gether roads that girdle a continent, make electric cables like 
spinal chords collecting and diffusing the nerve-power of intel- 
ligence, and rear cathedrals so lofty and so grand as to draw 
men up toward the throne of God, and angels down toward the 
altar of Jesus, and consider how these men wept through a long 
night of poverty, neglect, and struggle, before success rose like 
the day-star, and wealth and fame poured in like the enlarging 
day. With them the evening came before the morning. In 
all life every day consists not of morning and evening but of 
evening and morning. 

‘ Moreover, dear brethren, there is this lesson, that weeping 
comes of ignorance. We areinthe night. Darkness is on us; 
but God is in the light. Whiat He is doing and what He is 
going to do, we know not. What are you¢ What am I? 

“ An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 
‘The morning will come. We shall see that what frightened us 
in the night was the noise of the workmen building for us a 
palace of delights, the sough of the bellows at the furnace 
where they were purifying the gold for the crown of our ever- 
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lasting rejoicing. Many things grieve us now that would make 
us happy if it were day, and will make us when the day shall 
come. 

‘We shall lose much if we fail to perceive another teaching 
of the text, a most consoling lesson ; it is, that weeping is brief” 
and joy ts long. In the original, the word translated “ en- 
dure,” means “ lodge,” as a sojourner at an inn, and the word 
translated “joy,” means “singing aloud,” or “shouting.” 
Weeping is not the proprietor of the house, nor even a perma- 
nent occupant. Joy is the rightful tenant. The soul was made 
for happiness and not for misery, even as “God has not ap- 
pointed us unto wrath but to obtain salvation through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” It is not a necessity of our being, as it is of the 
orbs in the solar system, that a part should be toward the sun 
and part turned away into darkness. 

‘Perhaps, beloved brethren, the largest application of this 
figure and its embedded truth is to the relation which exists 
between this present life and the immortal estate of the chil- 
dren of the kingdom of heaven. Suppose all life should be a 
night of unbroken labor and study and care to the student, the 
merchant, the farmer, the mechanic, the seamstress, the suffer- 
er,—a darkness as to material success or physical pleasure. The 
student never reaches fame, nor the merchant fortune, nor the 
farmer success, nor the mechanic distinction, nor the seamstress 
rest, nor the sufferer ease,—but to each the night darkens down 
into deeper darkness,—and each dies a failure in the eyes of his 
fellow-men. But through it all there may be the day of the 
Lord, because the soul is turned to its sun, the source of its 
light and warmth and power. I have seen many a man whose 
body-side was in the night while his soul-side was in the morn- 
ing. The happiest man I have met this week is a man who 
had lost a million of dollars, but who while that pecuniary 
shadow was falling upon him had turned his soul-side to Jesus 
and found surpassing riches in Him. And to such a one, how 
short must life seem when completed! How like a watch in 
the night! How like a tale that has been told! How quickly 
we forget sorrows when joys come dancing in! So, all the 
night of life may be filled with weeping, but the morning of” 
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the better life will be filled with shouting. “In the morning 
shouting.” Such is the Psalmist’s brief and brilliant descrip- 
tion. Morning! Morning fallson thetomb. Morning wakes 
the eyes of the soul that had shut themselves for a season in 
sympathy with the poor body in the hour of dying. Morning 
rewakes all its powers and aspirations. That morning, dear 
brethren, may come to you and to me as now sometimes a morn- 
ing comes to one who has been in pain until the senses have 
become benumbed, and then had fallen asleep and now wakes 
in perfect ease. We may fall asleep in garret or cellar or man- 
sion, lost in a forest or afloat on a wreck. The shadows had 
gathered, the stars had become beclouded, the rain was falling, 
the winds were blowing aloof, night and clouds and weeping, 
fainting, senselessness—and then, morning! We shall wake 
in light and warmth and health. We shall see the skies of 
eternity, we shall breathe the airs of Paradise, we shall feel the 
vigor of immortality, we shall hear the voices of heaven,— 
sweet voices, musical, not too transporting, nor yet the sound 
as of many waters, but voices attuned to our condition, ming- 
ling old familiar words and tunes with tones and cadences that 
could come only from hearts sweet with heaven and through 
throats and mouths that had long breathed the air of heaven. 
Perhaps they may make us happy with a song of assurance 
which once drew tears from our eyes as a song of hope: 


“ Here is rest for the weary, here is rest for the weary, 
Here is rest for you, 
On this morning side of Jordan 
In these sweet fields of Eden, 
Where the tree of Life is blooming, 
Here is rest for you.” 

‘Can we refrain? Shall we not join them? Shall we not 
go with them? Shall we not guickly learn to sing the Song of 
Moses and the Lamb, the song of everlasting law and everlast- 
ing love? Shall we not see and hear and join “ the great voice 
of much people in heaven, saying Allelpia: Salvation and glory 
and honor and power unto the Lord our God?” It is morning! 
Hark! “The voice of a great multitude as the voice of many 
waters and as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying Alle- 
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luia ; for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” We “~ that 
throng, we join that song. Where is Weeping now? Fled 
with the Night. Hze has wiped all tears from all eyes. 0 soft- 
est hand of everlasting love. O eyes forever brightened by the 
benediction of the touch of the Lord. O Morning, cloudless, 
tearless, brilliant, balmy, and everlasting! O men, O broth- 
ers, bear the weeping. The night is short. The morning comes. 
In the night weeping is a lodger, in the morning joy is an ever- 
lasting inmate. 


“ Brief life is here our portion, 

Brief sorrow, short-lived care ; 

The life that knows no ending, 
The tearless life, is there. 

And now we fight the battle, 
But then shall wear the crown 

Of full and everlasting 
And passionless renown.” 


* Break, O Morning, break on the souls that are in the night 
of sin; and on our graves, break, O Morning of the everlast- 
ing Day! 

4. AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. By William W. Goodwin, Ph. D., 


Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. Boston: 
Ginn Brothers & Co. Chicago: F. B. Ginn. 1870. 


Professor Goodwin has already published a larger work, on 
the Syntax of the Moods and Tenses, which has passed through 
several editions. The syntax of the present grammar is partly 
condensed from that work. In’many respects this is a good 
text-book. The language is generally clear and simple, and 
the arrangement of the subjects is for the most part unobjec- 
tionable; though, in looking through the book, we notice some 
awkward and careless expressions, and an occasional want of 
perspicuity. The part which treats of the forms is too much 
condensed in comparison with the syntax. Of course, a pupil 
ought to be thoroughly acquainted with the forms, declensions, 
conjugations, &c., before he enters upon the syntax. He can 
learn the syntax sails reading Greek, and hence if, in order to 
make the book concise, any part ought to be sacrificed, it should 
rather be the syntax. A sensible teacher can more easily sup- 
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ply the deficiencies of syntax than those of what is usually 
included under the term etymology. In his preface, the author 
says: ‘I have attempted to make a Greek Grammer in which 
the facts and principles of the language shall be stated in as 
concise a form as is consistent with clearness and precision.’ As 
we have noticed in some other elementary grammars, £o in this, 
the effort to be concise has often resulted in a want of perspi- 
cuity, which is indispensable in a text-book. Though, as we 
said before, we consider this a good grammar, we are not pre- 
pared to say that it is superior to some other Greek grammars 
of its class now in use; unless it be in its brevity. It is a well 
known tact that there are much better grammars of the Latin 
and Greek, than of our own language, which can be partly ex- 
plained by the fact that our language is constantly changing, 
while the others are dead languages, and can be more .easily 
reduced to rules. We need not mention any other grammars 
in comparison with the one under consideration ; but there are 
several that, if they are not perfect, answer all the purposes of 
a competent teacher, and none else ought to attempt to teach. 
The author further says of his grammar, ‘ that it will contain 
the amount of grammatical knowledge which ought to be re- 
quired of students before they enter college.’ As the Procrus- 
tean system still prevails in many colleges in this country, this 
book will supply the quant. suff’. of Greek Grammar to be ad- 
ministered to a youth, before he assumes the responsibilities of 
a Freshman. The author correctly states that a boy ought to 
be put to translating Greek into English and vice versa, as soon 
as he has mastered the most important forms. The Continental 
method of pronunciatipn is recommended, and we can only ex- 
press surprise that teachers of good standing are still found, 
who adhere to what is called the English method, when all the 
facts and reasons are in favor of the continental. 

We proceed to notice some of the errors of the book. On 
page 17, we find the following, ‘The dual is sometimes 
used to denote two objects, but even here the plural is more 
common’. This would imply that the dual is sometimes 
used to denote more or less than two, which he cannot mean. 
This is all the explanation given of the dual in this part 
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of the book. In explaining augment, on page 76, the author 
seems to confound it with veduplication. On page 115, is 
this note, ‘Several subjects in the singular connected by 
and generally have a plural verb. But the verb often agrees 
with one of the subjects (generally the nearest) and is un- 
derstood with the rest, which generaily happens, &c.’ This 
is certainly general enough. The example under this note is 
translated, ‘I and you agree’. This is good Greek, but not 
very polite English. On page 129, we find this remark, ‘The 
Greek is descended from a language which had eight cases’. 
From what language is the Greek descended? The Sanscrit 
has eight cases, but philologists teach that it and the Greek are 
oth descended from some older language, the number of whose 
cases, or rather case-forms, cannot be known. On page 128, an 
example is thus rendered, ‘ From the wife which he had at first.’ 
Which formerly was used for persons, but now stands for brutes, 
goods, and chattles; and we think that in this enlightened day, 
an author runs some risk in placing wife in that category. 
‘The aorist takes its name (d0nact07, unlimited, unqualified,) 
from its denoting a simple past occurrence, with none of the 
limitations (‘00¢) as to completion, continuance, &e., which be- 
long to other tenses’. It is true that the aorist does refer to 
past occurrences, but it also denotes completed action. The 
indefiniteness rather refers to the past time. The aorist 
denotes a momentary or single action in virtue of its ex- 
pressing the completion of the action in contrast with the im- 
perfect which denotes continued action. On page 145, the 
Genitive Absolute is thus explained: ‘A noun and participle 
not connected with the main constructioa of the sentence often 
stand by themselves in the genitive’. This is condensation at 
the expense of perspicuity. We had marked several other 
places, in which the language is objectionable or the principle 
not correctly explained, but must omit them. 

The author states his indebtedness to Madvig, Kriiger, and 
others, but claims credit for a new method of explaining ‘ con- 
ditional sentences’. He divides them into ‘general and spe- 
cial’, and has several subdivisions under these two heads, so 
that his explanation makes them more complicated than that 
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of other grammarians. Though the usual division into four 

classes may be liable to objections, it is simpler and less liable 

to objections than his classification. He sets out with the idea 

that the different moods cannot be explained or defined, with 

‘ ' comprehensiveness enough to include all the examples of these 
moods. If he had generalized enough to have arrived at the 
distinctive features of each mood,—and we believe some of the 
grammarians have succeeded in this,—he would have had less 
trouble, we think, in explaining ‘conditional sentences’. His 
theory is that each construction of the different moods must be 
explained for itself. This is not philosophical, if it is practical. 
Of course the general principles must be established from par 
ticular examples. Dut if a general principle can be reached, it 
should be stated in an elementary grammar, unless it is too 
profound to be understood by a beginner. He commends Mad- 
vig as being more practical than the German authors, but we 
fear he has failed to apprec iate the manner in which the moods 

: are treated in Madvig’s admirable Greek Syntav. We admit 
that there is some difficulty in applying to particular cases, the 
general principles that have been established in reference to the 
moods, and it is here that the capacity and ingenuity of the 
pupil ought to be called into play. It excites thought, and 
though the pupil, and even the teacher, may not be able to 
solve every example satisfactorily, the ends of education will 
be greatly promoted. We are inclined to the opinion that the 
fault in the application will rest with the pupil or teacher. 
While the science of grammar may not be perfect, there can 
be no doubt that many general principles have been establish- 
ed, and that the moods form no exception to this. In conelu- 
sion, while we are not prepared to admit that the author has 
male any advancement in grammatical science, we can endorse 
his grammar as, for the most part, well suited for elementary 
instruction in the Greek language. 





5. CLYTIE AND ZENOBIA ; OR THE LILY AND THE Pato. A Poem. By Mary 
Bayard Clarke. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1871. 


This poem, consisting of 65 pages of beautiful letter-press, is 
well worthy of the reputation and genius of its authoress, whose 
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writings have long been known to the reading public. The 
article on ‘ Mary Bayard Clarke,’ in Southland Writers, is not, 
like most of the others, from the pen of Mrs. Tardy, but from 
that of Judge Edwin G. Reade. ‘One of the sweetest poets 
and truest women of America,’ says Judge Reade, ‘is Mrs. Mary 
Bayard Clarke, a native of Raleigh, North Carolina. Her 
prose writings, as well as her poems, are characterized chiefly 
by simplicity, power, and naturalness. Hearing Daniel Webster 
speak, one is apt to feel, “ That is just what ought to be said 
on the subject ; and I could say it just as he has done.” The like 
may be said of Mrs. Clarke’s poetry: there is no straining after 
effect—no doubling and twisting to make a rhyme—no climb- 
ing after a sentiment, or ranting over a passion—no gaudy 
dress or want of neat attire. It is just what you feel; and just 
what you, or any body else, would say, (as you think.) But try 
it, and it will prove just what you cannot say.’ This descrip- 
tion of Mrs. Clarke’s poetry, we are happy to be able to endorse 
fully, with the exception, perhaps, that it is more omate, than 
the reader would be apt to imagine from the words of Judge 
Reade. But this exception, if it be one, will constitute one of 
the charms of her poetry for the great majority of her readers. 

We cannot, at least in this issue of the eview, enter into an 
analysis, or a detailed account, of the beauties of the poem be- 
fore us. We can only advise our readers to buy, and devour, 
and enjoy for themselves, the story of Clytie and Zenobia, as 
rendered into verse, and enriched with the inventions, of the 
gifted authoress. In conclusion, however, we shall treat them 
to a specimen of the poem; or rather to one of the songs which 
are interspersed, as episodes, in the course of the story, like 
beautiful islands in the current of a gently flowing stream. We 
select, for this purpose, a song by the worshippers of the Sun, 
not because it is the best, but because it is the first, which oe- 
curs in the poem. 

‘He comes! and on the palim-tree’s crown 

A radient smile casts brightly down ; 
The clash of timbals fills the air, 
The priests again bow down in prayer, 
And then, in adoration, raise 
A great triumphant hymn of praise. 
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Before the dying cadence falls, 
Resounding through the temple halls, 

The vestal virgins’ chorus swells, 

Like echoes from sweet fairy bells, 

And on the golden air their floats 

The softest,;:most voluptuous notes, 

Which tell that, darkness vanquished, now 
To love the conquering god will bow, 

And ardent smile on virgin Earth 

Until she gives her offspring birth, 


SONG. 


He comes ! 


a conquering god who treads 
The darkness “neath his feet, 

The bridegroom whom the waiting Earth 
Prepares with joy to meet. 


The flowers, that all night long have wept, 
As soon as he appears 

Lift up their heads to greet the god, 
Who dries their dewy tears. 


The Heliotrope towards him turns 
All day its bright blue eyes, 

But when his smile too ardent grows 
The Morning Glory dies. 


The Rose to him alone will give 
The attar of its bloom ; 

His warmth, like love in virgin hearts, 
Draws out the sweet perfume. 


Like Truth the stately Lily stands 
In pure and spotless pride, 

Her snowy bells, by darkness closed, 
To sunlight open wide. 


Like Justice, see, the Tulip shuts 
Its petals until light 

Shines on the kingly flower and brings 
Its glories into sight. 


The silvery mist which veils the Ea:th 
He gently draws aside, 

And smiles just as a bridegroom might 
When he unveils his bride. 


fmile on, smile on, O glorious god! 
Until your work is done, 
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And Mother Earth shall fruitfpl yield 
Her offspring to the Sun: 


The ‘Royal Palm bear golden dates, 
Pomegranates clustering grow, 

While through the Nect’rine and the Peach 
The lucious juice shall flow ; 

The Almond shed its ripened nuts, 
The glist’ning Orange shine, 

The purple Fig with sweetness burst, 
And Grapes hang on the vine. 

Leave to the Greek his numerous gods, 
The Syrian needs but one, 

For all the heart of man desires 
Is given by his Sun. 

Then O, while Earth with fruit and flowers 
Responds to his caress, 

Let man, by Justice, Truth, and Loye, 
The power of light confess. 


6. SERMONS PREACHED IN THE MEMORIAL Cuurcn, BaitiMore. By Rev. 
Octavius Perinchief. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 

Mr. Perinchief acquired, while the pastor of Memorial Church 
in this city, a high reputation as a thinker, if not as an orator, 
with the members of his congregation. The above sermons 
were handed to us, by one of his many friends, with the request 
that we would examine them, especially the sermons on The 
Trinity and Providence, and favor our readers with a notice 
of them. We should certainly, with much greater pleasure, 
perform our promise to do so, if we could the more fully concur in 
the high estimate which that friend had formed of their merits. 
We were also inclined to think as favorably as possible of the 
sermons in question, by the circumstance that the amiable 
and estimable author of them is an invalid clergyman, whose 
subsistence may, for aught we know, in some measure depend 
upon the sale of the productions of his pen. But although our 
opinions may sometimes, and in spite of ourselves, be insensibly 
biased and colored by our desires; yet do the interests of truth 
and religion evidently require, that we should permit them to 
be consciously influenced by no other consideration than that 
of duty. We can, in the present instance, the more clearly 
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adhere to the sacred line of duty, because our opinions respect- 
ing the great theme discussed by Mr. Perinchief were formed, 
and expressed, long before we had the pleasure of reading his 
sermons. 

In the leading article of our last issue, for example, we ex- 
pressed our views, in part at least, respecting the doctrine of 
the Trinity, which we have since seen discussed in the sermons 
before us. In our notice of that discussion, we shall, of course, 
be guided by the principles there laid down, as the result of no 
little protracted thought and patient meditation. 

One of these principles is, that we should never attempt to 
explain, or illustrate, the mystery of the Trinity itself. We 
should only attempt to explain and illustrate the language in 
which that mystery is set forth or expressed. If the language 
be properly explained and illustrated, it will be seen that it is 
not involved in contradiction, as superficial thinkers are so apt 
to imagine; and as it is free from all contradiction, so it may 
be true. Or, in other words, the doctrine of the Trinity, in 
spite of the seeming self-contradiction of its language, may be true 
some how or other ; though we cannot see how it is truae~how 
the three hypostases are united in the one essence, or how the 
one essence is distinguished into the three hypostases or per- 
sons. Hence, as it may be true some how or other, so we may 
and should believe that it is true on the anthority of a divine 
revelation. As it is possible, so it may be true as a fact; and 
it should be received as a fact, provided it Le set forth, or 
taught, in the word of God. This is all that philosophy can 
do for the doctrine of the Trinity. It delivers as from the re- 
gion of absurdity, of impossibility, but it never carries us beyond 
the domain of mystery. The whole universe is, indeed, replete 
with mystery, from the triune God of heaven and earth, to the 
triune air in which we live, and move, and have our corporeal 
being ; and the mystery of the very least of all things, no less 
than of the very greatest, is above the reason of man. It is 
not contrary to, it is only above, or beyond, the penetration of 
our powers. To reveal this truth, by clearing the mind from 
the ambiguities and the seeming self-contradictions, of the lan- 
guage of the Trinity, is all that human philosophy can do for 
16 
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the great mystery of the Godhead. In regard to this great 
mystery, the philosopher and the peasant stand on precisely 
the same level, only the philosopher understands his own ignor- 
ance, while the peasant, or the pretender, is apt to lose himself 
in ‘the conceit of knowledge without the reality’. For the 
illustration and proof of this remark, we must refer our read- 
ers to the leading article of the last number of our Review, en- 
titled*7he Spirit of Rationalism. 

We have also said, in that article, that every attempt to ex- 
plain, or illustrate, the doctrine of the Trinity, as distinguished 
from és languaye, is necessarily a failure. Of the justness of 
this remark, the attempt of Mr. Perinchief to explain the doc- 
trine, or mystery, of the Trinity, is a striking illustration. Ac- 
cording to his sermon, ‘ we cannot say the Father is the Deity, 
the Son is the Detty, the Holy Ghost is the Deity. We can say, 
that Father is Detty, all that the Father is, is Dedty,'all that 
the Son is, is Deity, all that the Holy Ghost is, is Deity—and 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, together, is the 
Deity. Take an illustration. Of a triangle—the first side is 
triangle, not the whole of the triangle, not the triangle, but the 
whole side is triangle, the second side is triangle, the third side 
is triangle. Yousec here we are obliged to use the same terms 
expressive of part, as we do in expressing the whole. And yet 
there are not three triangles, but one triangle, and there is one 
triangle in the three together.’ 

Now, such is the artificial and forced jargon, in which our 
author attempts to illustrate the Trinity. He says, ‘ we see’; 
but we do not see. We do not see, and indeed we cannot see, 
that we are obliged to use the same term in speaking of the 
side of a triangle, which we use to denote the triangle itself. It 
is simply absurd to call, as our author does, the side of such a 
figure—triangle. It is not triangle at all. It is merely a right 
line, and neither more nor less than a right line. Thus, his 
very language in regard to the three sides of a triangle is as 
absurd, as his language in regard to three persons of the Trin- 
ity is far-fetched, forced, and unphilosophical. 

If he had undertaken to illustrate the language of the for- 
snula—three Gods in one God—in order to show that it is not 
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self-contradictory ; he might have very well tsed, for the pur- 
pose, the easily formed conception of three triangles in one 
triangle. But while this might have been employed to remove 
all appearance of contradiction from the language of the Trin- 
ity, it would have thrown no light whatever on the idea, or the 
nature, or the doctrine, or the subject, of the Trinity. But to 

call each of the three sides of a triangle, or each of three right 
lines, triangle, in order to show how three triangles form the 
triangle, is merely to bring a mathematical absurdity in order 
to illustrate a ridiculous conceptiion of the Trinity. 

The same remark applies, with equal force, to other illustra- 
tions of our author; especially to the one drawn from ‘the 
American flag’; in which ‘ the red is flag’, the ‘ white is flag’, 
and ‘ the blue is flag ;’ and yet ‘there are not three flags, but 
one, and but one; because they are three. These three agree 
inone’. That is to say, these three flags agree in the flag; 
which illustrates nothing, except the confusion of the author’s 
mind. It illustrates neither the language, nor the doctrine, of 
the Trinity. Each of the three colors is absurdly called ‘ flag’, 
in order to bring the language of the illustration into a con- 
formity with that of the Trinity; while, without the least fore- 
ing, the description of a thousand natural phenomena might 
have furnished him with an exactly similar use of apparently 
self-contradictory language. 

We had intended to notice our author’s sermon on Provi- 
dence, and to conclude with some specimens of his style as a 
pulpit orator, which contains many excellencies as well as some 
very glaring defects; but our present limits are already ex- 
hausted. We cannot, however, permit ourselves to conclude 
this notice, without adverting to one sentiment of the author, 
which is sufficient to vitiate a whole theology. ‘ God’, says 
he, (p. 169), ‘does not look upon sin so much as a fault, as a 
misfortune’; and it is he, not ourselves, by whom this senti- 
ment is put in italics. 


7, An APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE OF MARYLAND. By the Visitors and Gover- 
nors of St. John’s College, Annapolis, August Ist, 1868. Annapolis: 
Robert F. Bonsal. 1868. 


An Appress To THE Prorie oF MARYLAND. By the Visitors and Gover? 
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nors of St. John’s College, Annapolis, in behalf of that Institution, No: 
vember, 1868. Annapolis: George Colton & Son. 1870. 

Both of the above-named pamphlets relate, as is evident from 
their common title, to one and the same subject,—the claims of 
St. John’s College, at Annapolis, on the people of the State of 
Maryland. The first was written by Thomas Swann, while 
Governor of the State, and as such ‘ Ex-Officio President of the 
Board’ of Visitors and Governors of St. John’s College; the 
last was written, in the same character and capacity, by the 
present Governor of Maryland, the Hon. Oden Bowie. The sub- 
ject is one of the very first importance to the honor, prosperity, 
and glory of the State. Hence it is, that we have observed, 
with extreme pleasure, the enlarged, liberal, and enlightened 
spirit, as well as the good sense, by which both papers are char- 
acterized. The subject demands, as every one knows, the best 
thoughts of every scholar, patriot, and statesman in the land. 
This truth was evidently impressed on the minds of both wri- 
ters. There is not a trace, nor a sign, nor a shadow, of dema- 
gogueism in either production. 

Yet, in spite of all this, have we risen from the perusal of 
them, with a feeling of profound dissatisfaction. How forci- 
bly, indeed, do they press on our attention the melancholy fact, 
that the great interests of the higher education have, in our 
State, fallen into a most dilapidated and forlorn condition. 
Now, why is this? Why do our young men have to seek in 
other States, North and South, the advantages of the higher 
education? Why, on the contrary, do not the young men of 
other States,—of Delaware, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Kentucky, 
and of all the Southern States,—flock to Maryland, to secure 
these advantages? Why are thousands, and hundreds of thou- 
sands, of dollars, continually flowing from Maryland, in pur- 
suit of College and University education, which cannot be so 
well had in our own State? Why, on the contrary, are not 
millions of dollars continually flowing into our State, in pur- 
suit of the same indispensable object? Why have we not the 
honor and the glory, as well as the pecuniary emolument, of 
educating the best minds of the South, instead of sending our 
own best minds to other States to be educated ? This is a grave 
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question,—this is a great problem,—whose solution the sons of 
Maryland are required to solve; or else prove unequal, if not 
untrue, to the honor, prosperity, and glory of the State. 

The sad state of things in question, isnot owing to any want 
of interest, on the part of our public men, in the cause of Col- 
lege or University education. To the truth of this statement, 
both of the speeches before us bear the most unequivocal evi- 
dence. Governor Bowie, for example, advocates, and urges on 
the people of Maryland, the positions: ‘ That endowments are 
necessary for Colleges’; and ‘ that Colleges are required to sup- 
ply suitable teachers in our primary schools’. He also insists 
on ‘the propriety of endowing our Colleges’; and concludes 
with the proposition, that ‘ Annapolis is the most eligible loca- 
tion, and St. John’s College the most suitable Institution, to 
receive the public endowment.’ Now, there is not, perhaps, a 
well-educated man in the State of Maryland, nor a man whose 
mind is capable of receiving a good education, who would dis- 
sent from any one of the positions laid down by the Governor, 
and advocated in his Address. Why, then, are our Colleges so 
poorly endowed? Why, for the want of endowment; is St. 
John’s College, for instance, scarcely able to raise its head from 
the ground, while the Universities of Michigan and Chicago 
have, by the munificence of their endowments, been made to 
shoot up and expand into such amazing prosperity ? And why, 
in the face of such facts, do our people resist the appeals of our 
Governors to endow St. John’s College? This is the question, 
which we have to answer; and which, in our humble opinion, 
neither of the appeals before us has fully answered. 

Governor Swann says: ‘ It is common to resist appeals like 
these we are now making, by urging that “ Colleges should be 
self-sustaining,” but we beg leave respectfully to submit that 
such an opinion proceeds from an ignorance alike of the history, 
and of the practical working, of all successful institutions. It 
would be more just to say that Colleges always succeed in pro- 
portion to the degree in which they are fnrnished in advance 
with the means of education, and it is equally true that in pro- 
portion as they are helped, Colleges become able to help them- 
selves. When they have been once permanently established, om 
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a broad and liberal foundation, their own alumni, the volun- 
tary generosity of private citizens, and their own means of ex- 


tending the blessings of education, or generally found sufficient 
for their maintenanve. This may be seen by what has been 
done in other States by individual donations for such Colleges 
when permanently established. Within comparatively a few 
years the sums given to Colleges in this country from private 
sources have been almost beyond belief. The following state- 
ment of the amounts recently received by the institutions named 
‘will serve to show how little room is left for the saying, that 
“ Colleges should be self-sustaining :” Amherst College, Mass., 
$350,000 ; Baldwin University, Ohio, $104,000; Brown Uni- 
versity, It. [., $160,000; Bethlehem College, Pa., $500,000; 
Princeton College, N. J., $300,000; Cornell University, N. Y., 
$870,000; Dartmouth College, N. H., $121,000; Dickinson 
College, Pa., $100,000, (of which a large sum has been the con- 
tribution of Marylanders) ; Hamilton-College, N. Y., $202,500; 
Harvard College, Mass., $453,000; Hobart Free College, N. 
Y., $112,000 ; Lafayette College, Pa., $260,000 ; Lincoln Col- 
lege, Pa., $100,000; Lombardy College, Ill., $100,000 ; Madi- 
son College, N. Y.. $160,000; Marietta College, Ohio, $100,- 
000; Methodist College, N. Y. City, $250,000; New York 
University, $160,000 ; Racine College, Wis., $100,000 ; Roches- 
ter University, N. Y., $200,000; Rutgers College, N. J., $250,- 
000; Trinity College, Conn., $100,000; Tuft’s College, Mass., 
$500,000; Chicago University, 1k, $285,000 ; Lewisburg Uni- 
versity, Pa., $100,000; Washington College, Mo., $150,000 ; 
Waterville College, Me., $150,000 ; Wesleyan University, Ct., 
$137,000; Yale College, Ct., $750,000; making an aggregate 
of nearly $9,000,000. 

Now, in looking over the list of endowments which have 
been ‘ recently’ made, one very sad reflection is awakened in 
our mind. We do not find, in the whole list, the name of a 
single Southern College! Nine millions have recently been 
poured forth, by the mean and stingy North, in support of her 
Colleges and Universities , and where is the one million which, 
for the same purpose, has ever been contributed by the large- 
hearted and liberal South? The University of Virginia re- 
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ceived, before the war, the donation of a farm, which was worth 


some ten or twelve thousand dollars; and, since the war, she 
has received a much larger donation ; amounting, we believe, 
to more than $100,009. But that is all? How amazing, nay, 
how humiliating, when compared with the princely endow- 
ments, which have been lavished on Harvard University in 
Massachusetts, amounting to millions ! 

But, if the name of no Southern College, or University, ap- 
pears in the above list, it is not the fault of Governor Swann. 
It is all due the state of things which we so deeply deplore., 
Whence this state of things? Or, to come back to the ques- 
tion right before us, why has so little been given to St. John’s 
College? Is it because our people are, in money matters, so 
much meaner than the Yankees? By no means. The cause 
is to be sought in the fact, that our people have lost confidence 


in the efficiency of the working of St. John’s College. Sensi- 
ble people do not pour water in aseive. Hence, if you wish 


them to give their money to a College or University, you must 
show them thatit is prepared, not merely to swamp their means, 
but to do the great and glorious work of such an institution. 

} 


This, in ur humble opinion, cannot be done by St. John’s 


College ; because its organization is radically wrong. It has 
been crippled, not to say crushed, by unwise legislation ; and 
requires, therefore, to be radically reorganized, and put in work- 
ing order. The amount of the legislation of this State, on the 
subject of education, has been absolutely frightful; and in its 
bearing on the interests of the higher Collegiate education, it 
has been as fruitful in evil, as it has been frightful in amount. 

Governor Swann well says: ‘It is because Maryland has ne- 
glected adequately and continuously to build up any one seat of 
learning on a basis at once broad and liberal, that she has been 
doomed, for suecessive years, to witness not only the annual ex- 
odus of her sons, repairing to other States, more wise as well as 
more happy in their educational appointments, in order to pro- 
cure that higher education which was sought in vain within their 
own. borders, but also to see the munificence of her own citizens, 
which might have aided to found and embellish a College on her 
own soil, diverted in tributary streams to swell the already abun- 
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dant reources of flourishing institutions in other States; so true is 
it, that to him that hath shall he given, while from him that hath 
not shall be taken even that which he hath. The annual logs 
to the State, for the want of such a Home Institution, is very 
insufficiently appreciated when gauged in money alone, though 
measured even by this lower standard it is very considerable, 
with two hundred Maryland youths, as our school reports show, 
receiving annually their education outside of the State, and thus 
involving an annual drain of $100,000 upon the profits of Mary. 
land labor and capital to mect an expenditure which could be 
so much more advantagoously made within the State, whether 
regard be had to considerations of economy or to those infi-' 
nitely higher motives which relate to the true welfare and the 
true glory of a magnanimous commonwealth. Dear as is the 
sowl of Maryland, the soul of Maryland should be something 
dearer siill.’ 

This is what Maryland needs. One seat of Learning, pro- 
perly organized, and prepared to do the great and glorious 
work of such an institution. St. John’s College may, and we 
do most devoutly hope will, be transformed into such a seat of 
Learning. But this will be no light, or trifling, or superficial 
work. It will not be the work of a tinker, nor of a politician, 
nor of a whole legislature of ordinary politicians. It will, on the 
contrary, be the work of some one man, who, having studied 
the history and the organization of many institutions of Learn- 
ing, understands the secret of their failures, as well as the se- 
cret of their successes. It is the constructive skill, the genius 
for organization, of such a man, that St. John’s College needs, 
and not merely cloquent appeals to the people of Maryland. 
No one would rejoice, more sincerely than ourselves, to see that 
College transformed by the labors of such a man, and made the 
ornament, the honor, the glory, and the pride of the State. 
Then will rich endowments, as munificent and princely as those 
of Yale or Harvard, flow into her bosom; and all the sons of 
Maryland will rise up to call her blessed. God speed the glori- 
ous day! 
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